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The 'intlioi*- of o new lext-book owe an exi->lanalion to 
the Since there ai e i>lent\' of lext-hool<s and to si>are, 

it may be demanded, why inflict anolhei ? ( )nr an->wer is 

sinijde. The existini; text-iiooks are excellent in their way ; 
i)Ut every authoi has his own nietluxl, and we Hatter ourselves 
that ours IS soinewliat different. The ]yresent work is intended 
mainly for .Matricailatioii students, but it is to lie hoped that it 
will be of some use to others as well. We are not ])repared 
to tieat a Matrit'ulation camlidate as a mere school-box': he 
is the under^i aduate to l>e, and as such, he must ])rei>are 
hmiseli with an eve to the needs of the de.^iee c .xamimition. 
It is well known how ineaLire the eiiuipmeiit of tlie axeiaLic 
uiidepm'aduate is. It has liceu our endeax our in tliis book to 
intioduce him to some of the imjiortaiit c'ontrrwersies of our 
country’s historx' and to initiate him, thoimh not fullx’, in its 
methods. At the same time we have not forgotten his limita¬ 
tions and hax'e avoided dry details as much as ])Ossible. History 
is not a cataloKtic of names and dates, nor is it a chronicle 
of roval deeds and misdeeds or the ]>ranks oi suj)ine courtiers. 
We have, therefore, attenpited a t>ricf survey of the ev'olution 
o[ Indian culture and ])olity. Jt is by no means easy to avoid 
minute details and .^ive an nitellii;ible account of India’s jiast ; 
we mav' have, like manv of <nir predecessors, failed to strike 
the ^oldcn mean. We hav'e examined the original sources as 
far as practicable ; and where the fountain-head is beyond our 
reach, we have used the standard secondary authorities. We 
have done our ]K‘st to write an uji-to-date and impartial history 
of our coiintpvy and we have tried to avoid some cd' the current 
heresies that refuse to die. The accounts of foreign travellers 
have been mostly reproduced in their own words, althou.i^h 
the unfamiliar siielliiiKS of the 17th and the 18th centuries have 
in some cases been modernised. JMany ori>>inal and secondary 
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v\f)rks ha\'c been mentioned in the text in the hope that tlie 
student ma^v feel a desire to form a closer ac(inaintance with 
tliem. If The Groundivoik o) Indian History lielj)s in stimulat¬ 
ing that sense of duty and res])ousibility which the future 
citizen of Jndia ()v\es to his motherland, tlie labours of the 
authors will be ami)ly rewarded. 

We lake tliis opportunity of acknowledging our indebted¬ 
ness to Messrs. W. C. Wordsworth, Sailendra Nath Mitra and 
Indu Bhushau Baiierji for some valuable suggestions. 

Calcutta Uni varsity, II. C. R. C. 

Mill A uy:usi, 1931 vS. N. S. 


PREFACE TO THE NINTH EDITION 

In the i)resent edition the book has been thoroughly 
revised and Imnight uj)-to-date l)y incorj)orating the constitu¬ 
tional changes culminating in India becoming a sovereign 
Re])ublic, on the 26th January, 1&50, with Dr. Rajendra Prasad 
as its first President. 


Calcutta, 
15th April, 1955 
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BOOK I 

INTRODUCTION 


CHAPTER I 

THE LAND OF INDIA 

The Position and Extent of India l: —India is the 
niidcllemost of the three vast peninsulas that stretch 
southwards from the mainland of Asia into the ocean 
On its north rise the lofty ridges of the Himalayas, 
which wall it off from the plateau of Tibet. On the 
north-west and the north-east a series of vsmaller hills 
run south from the great range and descend right to the 
sea which encircles the southern half of the peninsula 
like a deep moat. The country no longer includes the Exclasion of 
north-east corner of the Iranian tableland, drained by the Kabul^ 
the Kabul and its affluents, which was famous at one 
time as the ornament of the Uttarapatha (Northern Political 
India). Nor are the regions that now form Pakistan coMociion 
any longer within the political boundaries of the Indian outlying 
republic. It does, on the other hand, embrace within its areas in 
political boundaries the orchid-bedecked forests beyond ^ ® 
the Brahmaputra which lie outside the stupendous 
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India and 
Hindusthan. 


Bharata* 

varsha. 


Vastness 
of size and 
varied 
character of 
population. 


Diversity of 
physical 
features ^ 


iiumntain wall that extends along its north like tlie 
stretched string of a bow. 

The Names of the Country ;—India takes its name 
from the mighty vSindhu, the great river which, like the 
Nile in I^gy])t, forms the most ini})osing feature of that 
part of the country with which the Persians and the 
('Greeks first came into contact. The Persians called 
the ri\er “Hindu’', which the Greeks reduced to Indos. 
It is from these terms that the well-known foreign 
names of the country, namely India and Hindusthan, 
are derixed. These names had at first a narrow 
signitication, being applied to the land about the Indus 
rWcr. But later the denotation of the terms ])ecame 
wider, and they came to include the entire region 
stretching from the Himalayas to the sea. To the 
Indians themselves the country was known as Bharata- 
varsha—the land of King Bliarata and of the Bharata 
j)eople famed in Puranic tradition. Another name, found 
as early as the time of Asoka, is JaTnbudvix)a,.which, 
however, had a wider meaning than Bharatavarsha. 

Diversity in India :—No one can fail to be 
iiipiressed with the enormous size of India, the multi¬ 
tude of its population and the extraordinary variety of 
its physical asi>ects. It has been aptly termed a sub¬ 
continent. The size of India equals that of luirope 
without Russia. Its population is nearly one-fifth of 
that of the whole world. Within its borders live 
numerous races, .speaking countless languages and 
l>rofessing most of the great religions of the world. 
If the immeiLse size of India and the varied character 
of its j)opulation are striking, no less remarkable is 
the extreme diversity of its physical features. Lofty 
mountains, crowned with everlasting snow, tower above, 
low, flat river-basins, where ‘‘not a boulder breaks the 
uniform regularity of ihe alluyial surface^. > PriinevaL 
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forests sliellenni’ scattered clans of aborig^iiial tribes 
lie within a few miles of vast stretches of rice fields 
siipportin,!^ a quick-witted i)opulation claiming descent 
from the enlightened Aryans of the Vedas and the 
lll>anishads. Sandy wastes, arid, hot and desolate, 
flank tlie edge of a well-watered idain, which rivals 
in fertility tlie rich valleys of the Kn])lirales and the 
Yang-tse-kiang. 

Its Fundamental Unity :—The diversity of India 
should not make us lose sight of its fundamental unity. 

The ge<)gra]>hical unity of the country is enq^luisised Geographic 
by the name Bharatavarslia api>licd to the land '^*'*^y* 
since the days f)f the Alaliabharata. A single ])()litical Political 
aulliority exercising sway fiom the Iliimdayas to the 
sea was tlie itleal that ])oels and i)olitical philosophers 
held up before their count] \mien, and the dream came 
near realisation in the days of the Mauryas, the House 
of Tughluq and the Timurids. A single religion, Religious 
Hinduism, is i)roi'essed by the \ast majority of the Cuhural 
])eo])le.* Many of the aboriginal tribes hover on the 
outskirts of this faith. Another unifying influence is 
su])plied by Islam, the other great religion of India, 
wdiicli has in its turn been largely affected by its Hindu 
environment. A single language, vSanskrit, is used by 
pundits throughout the country and v^anskritic verna¬ 
culars, notably Hindusthani, are spoken or understood 
by the vast majority of the people of northern India 
and a considerable section of the people of the Deccan, 
liven the Dravidian south is deeiily permeated with 
the influence of the vSanskrit language and culture. 

Simplicit}^ and devotion to religion mark the people of 
India, irrespective of caste or creed. 

Natural Divisions of India :—If Baluchistan 
and the region beyond the Brahmaputra are excluded, 

India falls naturally into four main divisions, viz., 

(i) the mountain region in the north, (ii) the Iiido- 
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The Punjahj 
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Rajputana, 
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Madhya- 
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Bengal. 


Gangetic jjlain, (iii) the highlands of Central India and 
the Deccan and (iv) the narrow stretches of low laud 
which lie betv\'een the sea and the elevated interior of 
the peninsula. 

The Himalayan Region : - 'Flic mountain legion 
in tlie north is dominated by the Himalayas, which 
extend for about 1500 miles along the northern frontier 
of India. 1 inclosed within these colossal mountain 
walls, “which far exceed in sublimity the most stu])en" 
dous of the Aljiine chains^, are the rich vales of 
Kashmir and Ne])al and the small territories of 
Kumaon, Garhwal, Sikkim .and bhut.in. At tlie ])ase 
of the Himalayan range runs a belt of densely forest- 
covered tract called the Tarai. “Within its embrace lie 
the buried remains of ancient cities famous in Buddhist 
History. 

The Indo-Gangetic Plain :—the south of the 
Himalayas stretches the vast low-lying ])lain watered 
by the Indus, the Ganges and the Brahmai)utra. The 
Aravalli water-shed splits it uj) into two parts. The 
wx‘stcrn part which forms the l>asin of the Indus and its 
afUiients is fringed on the south by the great desert of 
Siiul and Kajputana. The eastern ])art, drained by the 
Ganges and its tributaries, is itself divided into tw^o 
by the Rajmahal salient of the Vindhya hills. The 
upper part—the ancient Madhya-desa—is the region 
that has given India its distinct colouring in history. 
The lower part comprises the important parts of 
Bengal, which have a hi.story differing in many respects 
from that of the Madhya-desa. 

The Central Plateau :—To the south of the broad 
Valley of the Ganges lies the elevated centre of the 
Indian peninsula buttressed on the north by the 
Vindhyas and connected ranges, on the west by the 
Sahyadri or the Western Ghats, on the south by the 
Nilgiris and on the east by the Mahendra or the 
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Kastern (Thats. The northern edge of the great Malwa and 

tal)le-land, consisting of the i)roviiices of Malvva and ^Kand." 

Bundelkhand, is easily accessible from the Gangetic 

plain ; l)Ul separated from it by an almost impenetrable 

belt of hills and forests through which flow the rivers 

Narmada and I'apti to the west and the Mahanadi to 

the east, lies the southern and largc*r of the 

great tableland, \iz., tlie plateau of the Deccan. The 

Tlirongh this highland, the seat of gieat kings who 

time and again hurled back the advancing battalions 

of northern coiKiuerors, the rivers Godavari, Krishna 

(nith its aniueiitvs, the Bhima, the Malatnabha and the 

Thingabhadra) and Kaveri make their way eastwards to 

the Bay of Bengal, 

Coast Strips in the South -Between the elevated 
interioi of the ])eninsiila and the sea stretch two long 
strips ot low laud which contain some of the richest 
plains and wealthiest ports of India. The western stri]) 
comprising the jirovinces of the Konkan, Kanara and TheKonkan 
Malabar is a tract of great natural beauty and contains Malabar, 
many fine harbours. The eastern strip of territory 
includes the rich district of the Chola country Chola and 
(Coromandel) as w'ell as the arid plains of IMadnra and 
Tinnevelley, which correspond to the ancient kingdom 
of the Pandyas. 

Effect of the Physical Features of India upon 
the History of the Country :— vShut in by mountains 
and seas and j)rovided wntli ample resources within, 

India developed a distinct civilisation of her owm, and Civilisation 
a social polity, differing in important respects from material 
that of the rest of the ^vorld. Her philosophy bears prosperity, 
the impress of the sublime majesty of the Himalayas. 

Her material prosperity and development owe not a 
little to the mighty Ganges, w^hich “has silently worked 
through the ages in an unceasing process of regenera¬ 
tion of the soil, spreading life and strength abroad 
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among the inillioiis who venerate its sanctifying 
agency’'. 

Tliougli magnificently fortified by Nature, India 
was never imniunc from external attack. The central 
chain of the Himalayas, broken only by narrow defiles, 
no doubt stood as a colossal rampart against a rush of 
invasion from the north. Hut the north-western and 
nortli-eastern hills flanking the Indo-(^rangetic plain are 
pierced by natural passes through which successive 
waves of invasion have sw^ept into the ricli and fertile 
plains ot tlic interior. Moreover, a gap of a hundred 
miles se]>arates the Delhi-Aravalli ridge fiom the lower 
Himalaya and serves as the great gatew^ay into the 
Gangetic plain, through wdiich floods of foreign invasion 
freiiuently burst upon the Madhya-desa. It was not 
till the great Vindhyan barrier was reached that the 
tides of invasion began to ebb. 

The existence of the vast Indo-Oangetic plain 
rendered possible the growth of great empires in northern 
India. But the desert of Rajputana and the small hills 
that here and there project into the plain made the 
process of political unification extremely difficult and 
favoured the growth of small kingdoms. The great 
belt of lulls and forests separating northern India from 
the south, on the other hand interposed an almost 
impassable obstacle to the southern extension of the 
Gangetic empires. In trans-Vindhyan India, the great 
central plateau was often the seat of mighty kingdoms, 
rivalling in jicwer and s]>lendour the great empires of 
the Indo-Gangetic plain. But the Ghats effectively 
prevented the permanent political unification of the 
whole of southern India, and many a battle was fought 
on the flat-topped hills of the Ghats and on the banks 
of the Tungabhadra and neighbouring streams between 
the armies of the powers that controlled the Deccan 
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]>laleau on one side and the low-lying plains of the 
Konkan and Coromandel coasts on the other, 

I'lie sea that encircles the Indian peninsula on The Sea 
tile souti), usually regarded as a separating barrier, was barrier of 
aetiially a lugliway for the sju'ead ot Indian colonisa- separation, 
lion and Indian culture to the golden lands to the south¬ 
east of the (langes. It also linked this peninsula with 
the Malay Archipelago and the lands of the Far Ivast 
alino'-t as closely as it liinds the country to-day to a 
remote island in Hie Atlantic. The ocean was also the 
great channel through which the wealth of the Roman 
em])ire poured into the famous ports that dotted the 
sealioard of India from the mouth of the Indus to that 
of the (hinges. 

Importance of Indian History: —India is the India the 

home of one of the oldest civilisations of the world. It ^ 

an ancient 

jiroduced the earliest literature of the Aryan race and civilisation 
the transcendental philosophy of the Upaiiishads and birth-place 
the Vedanta. It is the birth-place of two of the great of two 
religions of the world whose influence is felt over the 
whole of the Asiatic continent except its extreme west. 

Under cover of the Barlaam and Joasaidi story, Buddha, 
the founder of one of these religions, has been given 
a niche as a saint in the row of canonized worthies 
of Kurope. The fable literature of India s])read to the Influence 
west and reappears in Aisop and in many European cLturcT” 
legends of to-day. In medicine and surgery, in mathe¬ 
matics and astronomy, India produced works which • 
were eagerly studied by Arab scholars. The Indians 
invented the nine numerals and the decimal system 
of notation ; and these were adopted by the Arabs, who 
carried them to the w^estern w^orld. It w’as an Indian Indian bene- 
knig wdio eschewed military conquest, not after defeat, 
but after victory, and brought the message of peace 
and goodwill to a world distracted by lust of dominion 
and strife. The Indians were probably the first to 
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establish hospitals not only for men but for beasts as 
well. India perfected a system of local self-govern¬ 
ment tliat excited the admiration of foreign observers 
from Megasthenes to Metcalfe. Uastly, this countr}" is 
a verital^le museum of races, and no student of the 
history of man can afford to ignore it. 



CHAPTER II 


ELEMENTS OF THE POPULATION 


Primitive Races: —The historian of India should 
lake note not only of the physical aspects of tliis vast 
sub-continent but also of the various races that make U]:> 
its coin])osite ]>opulation. To the earliest and rudest 
of these laces belong' the Old Stone Men whose tools 
and A\’ea])ons made (jf c]ii])j)ed but unjxdished stone lan e 
been found in the river gravel of Central and Southern 
India, Next to them in time are the New vStone Men 
whose remains have been found in abundance in Assam 
and Southern India as well as in the \hnd]i\'an region 
These men used more polished stone implements, knew 
the art of making ])ottery, cultivated the land and 
lionoured their dead with tombs built of massi\'e stones. 
They are usually regarded as the ancestors of some of 
the existing i)eoples of India, c.g. the so-called Kolarian, 
Kol or ]\Iunda races wdiose main strongholds arc the 
Santal Parganas, Chota Nagpur and the neighbouring 
hill tracts of ()rissa and Central India. Some of the 
Munda tribes, e.g. the Savaras, find mention in a Vedic 
text. The influence of these races is traced by some 
scholars in such ])lace names as Anga, Vanga, Kalinga, 
Trilinga, Cosala, Tosala etc. But their identification 
wdth the men of tlie New' Stone Age must remain 
uncertain. 

The Copper Age and the Indus Civilisation : -To 

these succeeded men who knew the use of co])per, but 
not of iron. Imj)ortant discoveries of co]>])cr instru¬ 
ments were made at Gungcria in the Central Provinces 
and in old beds of the Ganges near Cawnpore. But 
the most interesting remains of the Copper Age or 
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ELEMENTS OF THE POPULATION II 

rather of the period of traiibitioii from the Stone to 
the Copper Age are those unearthed at IlaraiJpa in the 
Ihiiijab and at Mohenjo-Daro in Sind. They reveal 
tlie existence of a rich civilisation in the Indus Valley 
se\eral thousands of years before the Christian era. 
The iinds at these places include brick buildings with 
bathrooms and an elaborate system of drainage, figures 
ot men, women and animals, painted pottery, gold and 
jewvellcry, and .seals engraved wnili a kind of picture 
writing. Several important antiquities at Mohenjo-Daro 
seem to be connected with the worship of the tree^ the 
Mother-Goddess and a male god who is recognized as 
a prototyiie of Siva, while those at narai)i)a include 
a large cone of dark stone resembling the Sivahnga 
ot niodern times. The dead were usually cremated, 
fragments of the burnt bones w^ere, however, deposited 
in earthen jars or small brick structures. Scholars weie 
struck by the close affinity betw’eeii the Indus Valley 
culture and the ancient civilisation of Sumer in 
Mesopotamia, but the Indus people had ideas of town- 
planning and sanitary arrangements wffiich marked 
them off from the primitive inhabitants of Sumer. 
vSome suggested that the Indus civilisation is Dravidian. 

Dravidians :—The term Dravidian is derived from 
Dravida, the ancient name of the Tamil countty, and 
is used to denote the peoples of South India w^ho speak 
Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese, Malayalam and Tulu, which 
form a group well defined and closely related to one 
another. To the Dravidian group belongs also Brahui 
spoken by a people in Baluchistan, The existence of 
this language is taken to indicate that the Dravidians 
came to India from the north-west. They are usually 
identified with the Dasas or Dasyus with whom the 
Vedic Aryans w^aged their w^ars. They seem to have 
been a dark snub-nosed people. They had their purs 
or towns. But the term Dasyu seems to have been of 
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wider denotation than Dravidian for, according to a 
Vedic work, it includes not only the Andhras or Tehigus 
w ho are Dravidians, but also the Savaras who belong 
to the Munda group. According to Caldwell, the 
primitive Dravidians were “without hereditary 
and 'idols’, and appear to have had no idea of ‘heaven’ 
or ‘heir, of the ‘soul’ or ‘sin’; but they acknowledged 
the existence of God, whom they styled Ko, or King. 
They erected to his honour ‘temf)les’, which they called 
Ko-il, ‘God’s house’ In later times the Dravidians 
were devoted to the cults of Siva, and of mother- 
goddesses, Nagas, Yakshas and other spirits. They 
had a si)lendid literature of their own and carried on 
a flourishing trade wath foreign lands. It is clear that 
they developed a very high degree of civilisation. But 
their identity wnth the creators of the famous Indus 
civilisation must remain for the present an o])en 
(luestion. 

Tibeto-Burmans :—The Dravidians, as already 
stated, possibly came to India from the north-west. 
Another peoi)lc came to India in early times through 
tlic north-ea.st passes and became the ancestors of the 
Bhotias, Nagas, Tepchas, Kirantis and other people of 
north-east India and Nepal who speak the so-called 
Tibeto-Burman languages, and are of Mongolian origin. 
The Kirantis are usually identihed with the Kiratas, 
a people already mentioned in the Vedas who appear 
to have lived in caves. 

Aryans :—All the races mentioned above had to 
yield in the long run to another people known as 
Aryans—a tall, fair, long-nosed race of men who 
worshipped Indra, Dyaus, Mitra, Varuna and other 
gods and spoke a language essentially akin to Iranian 
as seen in the Avesta, the sacred book of the Persians, 
and more remotely to the tongues of the most 
enlightened nations of the European continent. Mainly 
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on the strength of lliis linguistic airuiity and the 
similarity of the names of certain deities, the Aryans 
wlio came to India are regarded as the cousins, not Affinity 
only of the Iranians or Persians, but also of Knro]>ean Persians 
nations like the Oreeks, Romans, (Germans and the and 
linglisli. But community of language and religion does 
not necessarily jirove racial affinity. 

Later Immigrations In tlie sixtli centurv^ me. 

the Persians founded a powerful empire extending from Ancient 

the Aegean vSea to the Hindnkush and comjiiered a 

considerable portion of the Indus Valley. They were 

follow^ed a few centuries later by the Macedonians and 

the (Ireeks who estal)lished themselves in the Punjab Greeks. 

and some other jilaces in north-w^est India. From the 

second century B.c. hordes of Central Asian nomads-- 

the Sakas, the Kushans, and the Huns—poured through Scythians 
, . r T 1 t i 1 • 1 Huns, 

the north-western gates or India and settled in large luini- 

l)cis ill Peshawar, Texila, Sialkot, Mathura, Rajputana, 

Mah\a, Kathiawar and some adjoining territories. 

In the opinion of scholars these immigrants contributed 
an important element to the Indian [lopulation in 
several provinces. In the seventh century A.n. a section 
of the people of Persia fleeing before the advancing 
arms of Islam, sought .shelter in certain parts of We.sterii 
India and were hospitably received by the people of 
the locality. They are now known as the Parsis and ParsU. 
constitute an enterprising section of the Indian com¬ 
munity in the Bombay Presidency. In the eighth 
century the Arabs comincred Sind. In the eleventh 
and succeeding centuries the Turks and connected races Muslims, 
occupied the Punjab and gradually made themselves 
masters of the greater part of India. Thc.se invaders 
professed the religion of Islam and introduced a fresh 
and vigorous element into the Indian population. 
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CHAPTER Ill 

SOURCES OF ANCIENT INDIAN HISTORY 

Classification of Materials for History :—Mate¬ 
rials for the early history of India are derived princiTally 
ironi the follovvini 4 sources : nionuinenls, Indian 
lileiature, inscrii}tions and coins, and foreign accounts. 

Monuments :—Monumental evidence makes little 
direct contribution to the materials for political history, 
but it is of great value to the student of ethnology 
and cultural liistory, particularly of those jicriods for 
which no \ATitten records, either literary or epigrajdiic, 
are available. 

Indian Literature : —Indian works useful for the 
purposes of the historian are of two kinds, viz., historical 
compositions and non-historical texts which contain 
reference and allusions to the doings of the great kings 
and sages of old as well as to the manners, customs and 
institutions of the iieople. Among works of a pro- 
fessedly historical character the moj^t important are the 
sections of the Puranas giving dynastic lists down to 
the time of the Imperial Guptas, the Chariias or 
biographical sketches of eminent kings like Harsha of 
Kanauj, Ramapala of Bengal and Vikramaditya VI of 
Kalyana and, lastly, the chronicle of Kashmir known 
as the Rajatarangini, the author of which is Kalhana. 
Works of the second class include Brahmanical, Jain 
and Buddhist sacred and secular texts such as the 
Vedas, the Epics, the Sutras, the Jatakas, and the 
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^Iriliasasira which give valuable information regarding 
the traditional history of the earliest period. 

Inscriptions and Coins :—Inscriptions form the 
most copious and important source of the hi.story of 
tlie Asokan and i)OsUAsokan ]>eriods. They are of Inscriptions, 
various kuids, e.g., sermons on stone, panegyrical 
accounts of the deeds of kings and other great men and 
lecords of donations mostly engraved on copper. The 
earliest inscrii)tions, e.g., those on vseals discovered at 
Mahcnjo-Daro have not yet been deciphered. The 
records of tlie Maiirya, (u*eek and vScythian periods are 
written in tv\o a]])habets, called by scholars Bralnni 
and Kharoshthi. A clue to the decii)hermcnt of these 
.scrijds was obtained from a study of votive inscrip¬ 
tions and tlie bilingual legends on coins struck ])y Coins, 
foreign princes who ruled over North Western India in 
the centuries immediately preceding the Christian era. 

Coins are tluis extremely valuable to the historian. For 
the history of several dynasties they constitute almost 
the sole evidence. We have an ancient coinage 
described by numismatists as “punch-marked’h The 
Dharmasastras denote silver coins of this kind as 
Puranas and Dharanas. They do not bear the name of 
any king. They are covered with various devices 
which reproduce familiar objects like human figures, 
arms, trees, animals, etc. From the fourth century n.c. 

Indian princes and possibly guilds began to issue silver 
and copper pieces modelled on (ireek lincvS, and, from 
the first century, A.D., Indo-Scythian potentates issued 
coins bearing a king’s head in imitation of the imperial 
Roman coinage. 

Foreign Accounts :—If we omit the obscure 
references to Ophir or Sophir (possibly Sauvira) in the 
Bible, the Persians are the earliest foreign x)eople to 
leave any account of India. They were followed by the 
vj-reeks. iNlcgastlienes m particular has left a valuable thenes. 
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accotiiil of the institutions of Alaiirya India, and the 
anonymous autlior of 'I'lic of the Eryihnican 

Sea throws a flood of li^ht on the economic life of the 
Indian i)eoj)le in tlie hrst century a.d. For the a,ee of 
tlie Kushans, tlie Oujdas and llarsha we are much 
indebted to the records (jf Cliinese annalists and 
])il^rims. The Xliivan w’riler Alberuni .eiN'cs an 
interesting, account of Hindu cixnlisation on the e\ e 
(jf the iMuslim cominest. 
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THE IMMIGRATION OF THE ARYANS AND 
THEIR EARLY CIVILISATION 

Aryans in their Old Home :—Indian tradition 
preserves distinct memories of an early home {pKit}ui 
ofzas) of tlie Aryans. The identity of this i)rimitive abode 
is uncertain. Various territories, e.;;. Central Asia, the 
Arctic re^^^ion, Southern Russia and Austria-Hungary, 
liave been sug.c^ested as the original cradle of the race. 
The earliest historical traces of Indra-worshipping 
Aryans have, however, been found not in these 
countries, but in places near and beyond the Zagros 
mountains in Western Asia. Inscriptions discovered in 
these regions, and particularly at Boghaz-Koi near 
Angora, di.sclose the existence of a j)eople who lived 
in ]\lcsopotamia and certain adjoining tracts in the 
^ecrnid millennium ji.e. and worshipped Indrn, Mitra, 
Varuna and the heavenly twins, the Nasatyas. 

Aryan Migration to India liventually the 
Arvans came to India and im])osed their rule on the 
indigenous races. It is not hnowTi for certain when 
tliey first migrated to this country. But their occu])a- 
tion of the northern provinces must have taken place 
several centuries 1)efore the rise of Buddhism in the 
sixth century B.c. 

Sapta Sindhu :—The Indo-Aryans at first seem to 
have settled in the land of the seven rivers (Sapta 
Sindhavas), which is synonymous wdth the north-west 
of India from the Kabul to the Sarasvati. In the form 
llapta Hindu the name occurs in the Avesta, the sacred 
book of their Persian cousins. 
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Very little is known re^ardin.e the political history 
.of the Aryans in the land of the seven rivers. We only 
know that tlierc was no unified state and that the X)eople 
were divided into small tribes like the (landliaris, the 
Vadiis, tlie ihirus, and tlie llharatas. Tliese tribes were 
engaged in ceaseless conflict with tlie aboriginal 
inhabitants to whom they ^ave the name Dasa or Dasyu, 
in later times also called Anarya or non-Aryans. The 
non-Aryans A\ere a dark-skinned flat nosed race wdio 
showed e:reat hostility to the Aryan .eods and sacrificial 
observances. They were not altogether uncivilised. 
They ]K>ssessed lar^e herds of cattle, fortified themselves 
in stron£;holds called purs and offered a stubborn resist¬ 
ance to the new-comers. But gradually they lost ground, 
of them took refuge in the neighbouring moun¬ 
tains. Sonic were enslaved, while others established 
friendly relations with the invaders and were ultimately 
admitted into their social polity. The conquerors fought 
either on foot or from chariots. They wore coats of 
mail and metal helmets and w’cre armed ^vith bow\s, 
arrows, s])ears and axes. 

There W'as little political cohesion among the Aryan 
trilies, and they found themselves often arrayed against 
one another. The most poww‘rful among the tribes seem 
to have been the Bharatas. Led by their kings Divodasa 
and his son or grandson v^udas, they not only waged 
constant wars wdth the Dasas but also defeated rival 
tribes like the rums. The name of Siidas is specially 
famous as the hero of the contest knowm as the Battle 
of the Ten Kings. In later times the Purus and the 
Bharatas coalesced to form the Kuru nation. 

Occupation of the Madhya-desa :—The Aryans 
did not long remain confined to the Land of the vSeven 
Rivers. Already in the Rig Vcdic period we have the 
first beginnings of an exi)ansion tow^ards the east as far 
as the rivers Jumna and the Ganges and i>robably also 
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tlie Sarayii in Oiulh. In the later Vedic i)eri()(l this 
niovenient becomes more marked, and flourish in. 
kingdoms sprang u|) not only on the lianks of tlie u])]Aer 
(kuiges but also in the marshy regions beyond tlie 
vSadanira (the Oandak or llie Rapti). In the eastward 
exi)an^ion the lead was taken by two tribes, vi/., tlie 
Hharatas and the Videghas (Videhas). T'he former 
advanced along the Jiimna and the latter across tlie 
Jsarasvati and the vSadanira. Ultimately the whole of 
the Madhya-desa or Middle Conntrv^'' extending from 
the Sarasvati (in the eastern Jhinjab) to Allahaliad 
together w itii Henares and North Hihar, was occii[)ie(l 
and iiarcelled out among the following tri])es, \i/.., 
the Kurus (of Thanesar and the r])b^‘t Uoab), the 
Panchalas (of Roliilkliand and llie Cential Doal)), the 
Matsyas (of the Jai])Ur region), the Sat\ats or 
vSurasenas (of ]Mathura), the Kosalas (of ()udh), the 
Kasis (of Benares) and the Videhas (of North Bihar). 
The i)art of the Kuru country l\ing ]>etw'een the 
Sarasvati and the Drishadvati (the Chitang or the 
Kakshi) came to be known as Brahmavarta or Kuru- 
kshetra. The rest of the Kuru realm together W’itli tlie 
area occu])ied by the Panchalas, tne vSurasenas and the 
^iatsyas became famous as the Btaliniarshi-dcsa. 
Among the kings of the later Vedic ])eriod the names of 
tw’o stand (mt i)re-eminent, namely, Janamejaya, king 
of the Kurus, and Janaka, king of the Videhas. 

Conquest of Eastern India :—South and Ea.st- 
Bihar—the land of tlie Kikatas or Magadhas and the 
Angas—and Bengal—the home of the Pundras and the 
Vangas—long remained strongholds of non-Aryan 
tribes. But they had ultimately to succumb to the 
Aryans. Magadha became a famous Brahmanical centre 
as early a.s the time of the Aranyakas. Anga (East 
Bihar) and Vanga (Central and East Bengal) are 
included in the first group of Aryan peoples by the Jain 
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work called the Prajnai^aiia. The country l)e>'ond the 
l^rahiiui]Ultra remained outside the Aryan ])ale for a Assam, 
lon^ tnne and in the e])ics its kin.^s are ex])licitly 
rej absented as rulers of barbarian hordes. 

Aryans in Western India :—India to the west of 
the IMiddle Country, including no doubt tlie home of 
the splendid ('i^alisation which lias lieen laid bare in the 
ruins of l\Iolienjo-l)aro, seems to lie mentioned as tlie 
land of the XicliN'as and the A])achyas whose kings 
weie, in the age of the later Vedic texts, consec'rated 
witli Aryan ritual. But the tKijnilation was not wliolly 
Aiyanised and, even in the Sutra jieriod, well-known 
Western tribes like the Avantis (of INIahva), the 
Surashtras (of Kathiawar), the SindhiiN and the vSauviras 
(of the Tower Indus Valley) are reterred to as of mixed 
origin. In the da.ys of the I\Ianu-samhila, however, the 
name A)yavarla (land of tlic Aryas), originall>' confined Aryavarta. 
to the (uingetic Uoab, was ai>i>Iied to the whole of 
Northern India from the Ilimalavas to the \hndhyas 
and from the Kastern to the W\‘sterii ()cean. 

Exploration of the Deccan :—Bor a long time 
llie ii\er Jumna seems to have been the southern 
boundary of the Aryan world. But already in tlie 
time of the later Vedic texts the Chambal and the 
Vindhyas were crossed and Aryan settlements were 
estaldished in the Deccan (l^akshina dis, later called 
Dak.Annapatlia). The lead in this southern expansion Dakshina- 
was taken by the Satvats whose kings, styled Bhoja, 
laid the foundation of the iiowerful kingdoms of 
\'idarl)ha (Berar) and Dandaka (in the Uj^per Godavari 
Valley). Beyond these Aryan kingdoms lay the terri¬ 
tories of non-Aryan tribes like the Pulindas (of the 
Narmada Valley), the Savaras (of the hilly tracts of 
Orissa and Central India), the Kalingas (on the coast 
of the Bay of Bengal extending from the Vaitarani in 
Orissa to the neighbourhood of the Godavari) and 
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the Andhras (at the mouth of the Godavari and the 
Krishna), 

In the Kamayana we see the first bcRiniiiiije^s of 
the Aryan infiltration into the country south of the 
Godavari. Though vast tracts of the Ueccan were still 
covered with forest, and tlie main body of Aryan settlers 
was still confined to the territory lying to the north of 
the Godavari, Aryan sages had already opened up the 
country as far south as the Pampa or the Tungabhadra 
and Aryan ])rinces had i>ushed on as far as Ceylon. 

Political Organisation of the Early Aryans in 
India: —The basis of the political and social organi¬ 
sation of the Vedic Aryans was the patriarchal family. 
P'amilies were groui)ed together into units called 
Grayfids, hdsts or villages. A grou]) of (irainas made up 
the r/5 or clan and the Jana or tribe. dTie leader of 
the host or village was the (iraniani and that of the Pis' 
and Jana, the ]^ispati or Rajan (king). 

The ])revailing form of government was monar¬ 
chical, though terms applied in later times to non- 
monarchical communities arc also alluded to. The ofiice 
of king or Raja7i among the more powerful tribes 
was normally hereditary. The Rajan was the chief 
judge, the supreme military leader and the princit)al 
])atron of the sacrificial priests. He was assisted by 
officials like the Senani or leader of the army and 
(Wamani or leader of the host or village. His power 
was limited by the will of the peojde expressed in the 
assemblies styled Samiti and Sjihha. p ' ( 

In the later Vedic period the ])ower of Oie king 
increased. The .small tribes of the Rig Vedic period 
coale.sced to form powerful kingdoms, the rulers of 
which set up claims to the rank of Ekarai or sole 
monarch and performed sacrifices like the Rajasuya 
(royal consecration), Vajapeya (‘^drink of .strength^') 
and Asvamedha (horse sacrifice) to emphasi.se their 
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new status. The official machinery became more com- 
j>licated and we hear of new functionaries like the 
Sam^iahiiri (treasurer), the Bhagaduffha (collector) and 
the Palagala (courier). The g-Qvernmcnt, however, did 
not become desi)otic in practice. The head of the state Limitations 
iiad to take an oath at the time ot his coronation not absolut- 
to ]>]ay false to his people and he had to defer to tlie 
wishes of tlie Brahmanas and the ]) 0 ])ular assem1)lies. 

Caste : —The two characteristic institutions of the 
Aryan social polity are l^arna (caste) and Astama 
(stashes of life). In tlieir mature form they did not 
exist in the early Vedic i)eriod. lint it is idle to deny 
that both existed in em])ryo in the Ri^ Vedic a.ee. The 
Ri.!* Veda know\s of hereditary i)riests and nobles and Caste in 
there are traces in the hymns not only of the distinction Ved^!^ 
between the Aryan colour {Varna) and tliat of tlie 
ahorieines, but also of the threefold division of the 
Aryan tribes into the holy X)ower (Brahman), the kingly 
])()W^er (Kshalra) and the commonalty (Ib.s). One hymn 
contemplates the division of mankind into four classes, 
vi/., the luahmana, the Rajanya, the ]'aisya and the 
Sudra. But the ligid system of later times had not yet 
come into vogue, and there w^as hardly any restriction 
with regard to marriage or profession. 

In the period of the later Vedic texts and the i^utras Caste in the 
the distinction between the upper and lower classes 
became more marked. A ban w'as gradually laid on period, 
intermarriage and interdining. The Brahmana claim 
to supremacy was not unoften challenged by the 
Kshatriyas. The number of castes increased, partly 
as a result of intermarriage which, though looked on 
with disfavour, was still prevalent and partly as a result 
of the absorption of new tribes and the splitting of the 
Vaisyas and the vSudras into .small functional or tribal 
groups. The Sudra, the servile caste mainly recruited 
from the aborigines, though regarded as being impure 
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and not lit to take part in V^cdic studies and sacrifices, 
was ap})roxnnatini; more and more to the ]M)silion of 
the humbler Vaisyas. 

Asrama :—A member of each of the three n])pev 
classes had to submit to the ri.eoroiis discipline of tlie 
four Asianias, or stai^es of life. During the first sta.ee, 
that of the BiaJiniacha} in, or Vedic student \()\\ed to 
continence, he was to live under a teacher and lead a life 
of abstinence and humility. During the second sta.ge, 
that of the (itihastlia, he had to discharge the ordinary 
duties of a householder. The tliird stage was that of 
the ]\inaf'>)astha or hermit in tlie woods, and the fourth, 
that of the Sannyasin or i)assionless recluse released 
from all external observances, who sj^ent his lime in 
meditating on the Divinity, 

Position of Women : - Women occupied a ]>osition 
of honour in Vedic society. Girls received a lil>eral 
education, and .some of them e\en conpiosed hymns. 
The wife was the mistress of the houseliold and took 
jiart in religious ceremonials 1>\^ the side of her hus])and. 
The seclusion of women was not knowm in the early 
jieriod. Many professions were open to them, e.g. 
\\caving, canbroidery, etc. The remarriage of w’idow’S 
was not unknown. 

In the j)eriod of the later Vedic texts and the 
v^utras the position of women in some resjiects tended 
to decline. Their weregild, that is com]K>sition l^y 
which crimes against them w^ere cxiiiatcd, was gradually 
assimilated^to that of vSudras. But, if the .sage Ciobhila 
is to be believed, their right to wear the sacred thread 
was not taken aw'ay. luilightened w’omcn took jiart in 
I)hiloso])hical discussions at royal courts. 

Economic Life and Social Customs The early 
Vedic Aryans were i>riinarily a pastoral and agri¬ 
cultural people. But the incluslrial arts were not 
neglected, and we have references to w’orkers in \YOod 
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and metal as \\ell as to tanners and weavers who were 
organised in later times into s}tnn or .e:uilds. Trade 
was mainly cairied on in tliv form of barter, bnt the 
use of a metallic currency (iuslika) was jiioliably not 
altogether unknown. Tlie storv of the shi]>wieck of 
Hhujvu ])ro])ablv siyu^ests that the Aryans navigated 
the Indian ()ce<ui iii^ tlie earlv Vedic Age. In later 
tunes—the age of the Jatakas--we find references to sea- 
vovages to Ikiwiu or Habvlon. But such undei takings 
were looked ui)oii with dislav^cair b> the sages of tile 
'‘middle countrN'”. 

The dress worn by the Aryans consisted of an 
imdei gaimeiit (ntvi)^ a garment (ka) idhana) and a 
cloak (adinrasa). These were geneially made of wool 
and were sometime'^ adorned with gold t)inanunl'> of 
\auous kinds weie also used. Milk, \egeta]>le, and 
iiuits iormed tlie chief articles of food. The eating ol 
meat, spetiallv on ('eremonial oe'casions, \^as common. 
But already in the Rig Veda we have evidence of the 
glowing saiictitv of the e'ow. The chief drinks of the 
Vedic ])eo])le, besides milk, were tlie juice of the Soma 
]>lant and a l)e\'eiage called Suia. ()f their amusements 
the most popular weie edianot-racing, hunting, dice, 
dancing and music. 

Religion The higher gods of the Aryans are 
l)ersonirications of natural ])henomeiia. Father Dyaus 
(Creek Zeus, Roman Jupiter), the vSky-(hxl, seems to 
have been the cliicf deity in the eailiest ])eri(Kl. He is 
generally cou])led with the Ivarth goddess. But Dyaus 
liad soon to yield the palm to the Fncompassing 

Sky, and tlie Cod of the Seas, the great upholder of 
physical and moral order, and to Indra, the God of 
thunder and rains. Among other deities the most 
ini])ortant were Agni (Fire), the Maruts (vStorm Gods), 
Vayu (the Wind-God), the Asvins or Nasatyas {probably 
morning and evening stars), Surya (the Sun), Alitra (the 
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personification of the Sun’s beneficent agency), Vishnu 
(the wide-striding Sun), Rudra (the Howiing God of 
storm and lightning) and Ushas (the Goddess of the 
Dawn). The idea that various gods are but different 
forms of a single divinity is found in several passages of 
the Rig Veda. In the later Vedic period the sacrificial 
side of religion was greatly developed. The God 
Prajapati, or the lord of creatures, later identified with 
Brahma, came to the forefront ; and the wwshij) of 
Rudra-Siva and Vishnu became more and more ]) 0 ])ular. 
ldiilo.soi)hers empha.sised the underlying unity of tlie 
universe. They agreed that all forms of reality must 
in the ultimate issue be reduced to one called Brahman 
or Paiamatman. The belief in the doctrine of trans¬ 
migration and the Uuv of Katma, retribution for the 
deed done, took definite shape. In the Sutra iieriod 
we have a growing feeling of pity for animals and 
]>articular]y for the cow*. We find also the recognition 
of images of the gods. Among the deities wdio now^ 
come into prominence, one of the most important is 
the Mother Goddess who is identified witli Durga, the 
wife of Siva. 

Literature, the Vedas :—Our information regarding 
the early Aryans in India is derived from their sacred 
books, called the Veda. The word Pctia means know’- 
ledge and is specially used to denote the four collections 
of sacred wfisdom w^hich from time immemorial Hindus 
have looked on as the Word of God {Srtiii or Revelation). 
These four are knowm as the Rig Veda, the vSama Veda, 
tlie Yajurveda and the Atharva Veda. 

The hymns of the Rig Veda are recognised to be 
the oldest composition in the Sanskrit, or in any Aryan 
language. They arc for the most part addressed to 
nature gods to whom prayers are offered and libations 
of the Soma juice poured. They aie divided into ten 
mandalas or books. To each mandala is attached the 
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name of the Rishi or Rishis (sages) to whom the hymns 
arc su|)i>osed to liave been revealed. The most im]>ortant 
of tliese Rishis are Vasishtha and Visvamitra. 

The vSaiiia Veda consists for the most i)art of hymns The Later 
taken from the Rig Veda Imt set to music. Vedas. 

The Yajurveda was compiled for the l^eneiit of the 
Adiivaryus or ‘'execntorh of the sacrifice*’, and consists 
mainly of sacrificial formulas. 

Tlie Atharva Veda, though containing some inagni- 
lic'cnt hymns wliich celeln'ate the almighty power and 
omniscience of (Tod, is in the main a collection of magic 
iorinulas and siiells intended for ])rotecti()n against tlie 
baneful influence of demoniac powers, diseases, noxicnis 
animals, etc. 

Divisions of the Vedic Literature The four 
collections mentioned al)<)ve constitute only one part of 
tlie Snili or re\'ealed literature of the Hindus. Tlun'e 
aie tliree other ])arts, viz., the Bra lima nas whicli are Brahmanas. 
mainly prose compositions elucidating the hidden mean¬ 
ings of the Vedic mantras meant for use in sacrifices, the 
Aiaiiyakas, wTiich contain religious sjieculations meant Aranyakas. 
to ])e studied in the forest by those who had entered the 
Wniatyrastha Asrama, .stage of the hermit, and lastly the 
I ’Inniishads, w hich are mostly ])arts of the Aranyakas Upanishads. 
and wdrich develop the highest religious philosophy of 
India and contain deep sjieculations about the nature of 
brahman called the Oversoul or Paramatman. 

Sutra Literature : —The revealed literature of 
India or Sruti closes wdth the XIi)anishads. The sutra 
literature wdiich follow’S, is included in the suirili or 
“niemory”, i.e. tradition, and consists principally of the 
six Vedangas (the limbs or auxiliary sciences of the 
Veda) and the six Darsanas or schools of philosophy. 

Brevity and conciseness are the characteristics of this 
literature which is composed in the form of aphorisms 
called sutras. 
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The Six Vedangas : - These are Sikslm or i)]u)ne- 
tics, i.e. tlie science of ])roiumciatioii rules for 

tlie correct reading of the Vedas, C'hhandas or metre, 
I'yakiuana or grammar, a brancli of knowledge in which 
]\inini produced his immortal AsJitadhvayi, Nnukta or 
etvmologv, a subject treated by Yaska, Jyotis or astro¬ 
nomy and lastly Kalf^a or ritual and law’. Tlie manuals 
on Kalpa inchule the S}auia su{}as which contain the 
rules for the performance of the great sacrifices, the 
Sulva sutias which lay down rules of measurement and 
are the oldest works on Indian geometry, the (nihya 
s'lihas which contain directions for the simjile ceremonies 
of daily life and the Vliaima sail as which deal with 
law and the mode of go\eminent. 'Vhc metrical codes 
of Manu and his successors weie ])roba]>ly compiled in 
later times from these earlier DhafJiia siihas. 

The Six Darsanas These aie the v^ankhya system 
of Kapila, the Yoga system of Patanjali, the Nyaya 
system of Gautama Akshajiada, tlie Vaiseshika system 
of Kanada, the Puiva Miaunusa of Jaimini and the 
rttara Mniuinisa or Vedanta of Hadara\aina Vyasa, 
The date of the rise of these schools is uncertain. The 
earlier of these must be assigned to the jieriod that 
inteiveiled between the com])osition of the T 
and that of the Sankliya Karika of Isvara Krishna, who 
]>robably flourished in the fourth century a.d. All the 
schools are ]>resuj>po.sed by Bana (seventh century A.D.). 

The Beginnings of Epic Poetry :—In some of the 
later Vedic texts wx* come across myths and legends 
(Jlifiasa) as wxdl as songs in jiraise of heroes {y^atha 
naiasautsi). These Hiliasas and y^aihas soon dcvelo[)ed 
into epic iioeins. It is interesting to note that the Great 
lv]>ic called the Mahabharata is already referred to 
in some of the Sutra works. We have no such early 
evidence for the existence of the sister epic called the 
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kaiiKivana, but Valniiki, its reputed author, is i)robahly 
mentioned in a Pratisakliya Mitra and selndars believe 
that in its ori,i;inal form the Rama ]i])jc w eoni])osed 
N*\'eral centuries ])efoie the Christian eia. 

The Mahabharata :—This .ureat epic is attributed 
to Krishna Dvaipayana Vyasa. It nariates tlie story of 
a ipeat internecine strife between two Ijianehes of the 
bhaiata family of IIastina])ura. A Bharata or Kuiu 
kine had two sons named Dhritarashti a and Pandu. 
Dhntaraslitra was tlie father of 102 eliildren lieaded l)y 
rmvodliana, while Pandu had onlv live sons, the most 
Lininent ainon.e wlioni weie Vudhisthira, Blinnaseiia 
and Aijuna. 'Tlie sons of I andu manied J)ran])adi, tiie 
daiiMbtei of tlie kiny, of the Panchalas, and claimed a 
^liaie of tlieir ancestral kinM<lom from their cousins. 
They weie ^iv'eii a wild re,i;ion to the south of tlie 
Kuril realm, where they laid the foundation of the city 
of Indra])rastlia near modern Delhi. The sons of Dhi ita- 
rashtra, envious of the ])rosperity of their rivals, invited 
Vudhisthira to a game of dice, secured his defeat and 
sent him and his brothers into exile for a ])eriod (^f 
tint teen years. When this [leriod ex]>ired, tlie Pandu 
Iinnecs demanded the return of their kingdom. The 
Kurus under Duryodhana paid no heed to their claim, 
and the result was the battle of Kurukshetra. The 
Kitru army, led successively by Bliishma, Drona, Kama 
and other heroes, wais annihilated, and the Pandus 
leturned victorious to life Kuru capital. 

Besides the main story the Mahabharata contains 
many beautiful episodes, e.g., the tales of vSakiintala, 
vSavitri and Nala, as well as treatises on kingly duty 
and philosophical poems like the Gita or the vSong of the 
Lord Krishna, the friend and counsellor of the Pandus. 
Tlie Gita forms the basis of the religion of love and 
devotion that lies at the root of the theistic movements 
of the medieval period. 
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The Ramayana *—It is a huoic kai \a or epic attri- 
hiiUd to Valiiiiki The main stoiv is LOiicuncd with 
the t(jrUinLs ot Ranuliandia, son of Dasai ilha, kint; of 
A\odlna (Oiulli) Rama maiiitd bita, the dau^Ahtci of 



Coronation of Rama and 

Janaka, kine; of Videlia or North Bihar His father 
thoiiitht of appointing hiin Yinaiaja or crown prince, 
hut a jialacc intrigue led to his banishment for fourteen 
\tars The unfortunate prince lepaired to the Dandaka 
forest, attended by his wife vSita and his step-brother 
I^akshnnina, and took up his abode on the banks of the 
ri\er (lodavari vSita was carried off from this place by 
Ravana, king of Lanka (Ceylon) Rama allied himself 
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with the monkey chiefs of Kishkindhya, killed Ra\ana 
witli most of his family and rescued his wife. After 
the expiry of the period of his exile, he returned to 
Ayodhya where he was w’armly received by his faithful 
half-l^rother Bharata. Rama su]^se(iuently banished his 
bekned (lueen, in order to silence the murmurs of his 
sn]>jects. The faithful royal lady was brought to the 
lienuita^e of Valmiki, where she .eave ])irth to the 
twins Kusa and Lava who ultimately succeeded to their 
.incestral throne. 

Importance of the Epics : —The e]>ics are tlie most 
r^acre(l scriptures of po])ular Hinduism, particularly of 
tliat religion of Bhakti (loving faith) which centres round The Bhaktl 
the figures of Rama and Krishna who are regarded as *'®hgion. 
incarnations of the supreme .spirit, Narayana or Vishnu. 

They are sometimes referred to as the fifth Veda. They 

have been translated into all the ]>rincipal vernaculars 

■of India. The Bengali versions of Krittivasa and Kasi 

Das and the Hindi Rama-charita-manasa of Tulsidas, Tulsidas. 

arc the most favourite books of millions of Hindus in 

Bengal and Lpiier India, Jvpic heroes are venerated as 

ideal men. Heroines like Sita and Savitri are models of 

^\(nnanhood. The prowe.ss of Arjuna and Bhimasena, 

tile devotion of Lakshmana, the truthfulness of Bhishma 

and the magnanimity of Kama are constantly adverted 

to in inscriptions and other records of the historical 

j>eri()d. The ejiics form the great storehouse wdiich has 

Ml])]died later i)oets like Kalidasa and Bharavi wdth the 

themes of many of their masterpieces. They also give 

a faithful picture of the social conditions of the Heroic 

Age. An interesting u.sage of the period is svayambara Svayam- 

or self-choice. ‘^A princess cho.se her husband from 

among the assembled suitors of her owm free will or 

as the result of a contest in the use of w^arlike arms.'" 
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JAINISM AND BUDDHISM 

Reaction against Ritualism and animal Sacri* 
fice :—In the later Wnlie i>eri<)d liacl become 

more a matter of form than of faith. The l>arien 
ritualism of the ai.>e could not lon.i^ satisfy the religious 
craxin.u of the mass of the people. hh'ee S])cculation 
as abroad. A new feeling of pity for animals and 
the desire not to hint life became manifest on all sides. 
All tliese led to a reaction against the iitual-riddeii 
religion of the Brahmanas. The mo\ements tor reform 
culminated in the western part of the “INliddle Counti\'’* 
ill the tise of theistic systems that inculcated Bhakti in 
Kn.shiia and vSiva (in his benign asjiect) as the only way 
to deli\erance. In the east they took a decidedly anti- 
Brahmanical turn. Tlieir chief exponents were found 
among the warrior caste ; and it is to two members of 
this caste that Jainism and Buddhism n\\ed their origin. 

Rise of Jainism : — 'I'radition associates the rise of 
Jainism with twenty-four saints styled Tirthankaras^ 
the first of whom was Rishabha and the last tw’o, 
Par.svanatha and Mahavira. Parsva is regarded by 
scholars as the real founder of the religion. He was 
the son of a king of Benares and he enjoined on his 
follow'crs four great vows» vi/.., not to injure life, to 
be truthful, not to steal, and to actpiire nothing. 

Mahavira :—Tlie last of the Tirthankaras, known 
in his younger days as Vardlianiana, was born near 
Vaisali in North Bihar. His father Siddhartha w^as the 
head of a warrior clan called the Jnatrikas. Little is 
known regarding the early life of Vardhamana. He 
married a lady named Yasoda and had by her a 
daughter. But he forsook the w^orld at the age of thirty 
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and spent t\\che \cars iii ]>cniTKe and incditalion In 
the thirlccnlh ^ ear lie re lehed su])reme knowledge and 
beeaine a Jnia (ecni(|uerot) Hencefoilli he was known 
IS MaJiavira ot tlie (neat Hero He founded \ seet 
e died Nn^ianthas (“free fioiii fetleis”), known in later NirgrantW 
liiiie^ as Jamas (followers of llie Jina oi eoncjucroi) or Jamas. 
He IS said to ha\e died in or alxnit 528-27 Be in the 
IdtJe town oi Pae\a in Nnith Hdiai 



ParsvanatKtf 

To the four great of Parsva Mahavira added Mahavira’t 

^ fiftli, namely, that of continence. Unlike Parse a who 
'allowed his followers to wear^^ainients^ he enfoiced a 
rule that obliged the aseetics to be eomiiletely naked 
3 
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According to the Jainas there is no divine creative spirit. 
'‘God is only the highest manifestation of the powers 
that lie latent in the soul of man/’ Deliverance, 
according to this religion, is the entry of the soul into 
a blessedness tliat has no end. The sacred scriptures 
of the Jains are known as An^as, Vpangas^ Mula- 
Suiras, etc. In about 300 b.c. tlie Jaina church began 
to show signs of disintegration. Eventually it split uj) 
into the two great sects of the vSvetambaras (clad in 
white) and the Digam1)aras (clad in space, i.c., naked) 
Buddhism ;—The real founder of Buddhism was 



buddha 
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Siddliartha Gautama, the son of Suddhodana, the chief 
of the Sakya clan of Kapilavastu, a city lying in the 
narrow strip of territory between the Rapti and the 
mountains to tlie north of Basti district. vSiddhartha Birth of 
was born at the Lumbini grove and the site of ]iis ^'^ddha. 
nativity is marked by the famous Ruminindei pillar of 
Asoka. He lost his mother at birth and grew up under 
the si)ecial care of his aunt and stepmother, Prajai)ati 
Gautaini. On reaching the age of sixteen he married a 
girl named Yasodhara and lived for some time in luxury 
in tlie royal palace. But four ominous sights—an old 
man, a sick man, a corpse and a monk—made a deep 
impression on his mind and he felt a strong inclination 
to forsake the w'orld. About this time Yasodhara l)ore 
a son. Fearing that this fresh bond would be an 
obstacle to his going aw^ay, he left home and roamed Renuncia- 
through Bihar as a wandering monk. He practised 
the most rigid penance at Ihuvilva near Gaya ; l)ut 
soon ])erccived that mortification was not the way to 
enlightenment. After bathing in the river Nairanjana 
(modern Filajan-Phalgu) he sat under a Pippul tree at Enlighten* 
Boclh Gaya and attained omniscience. Henceforth he ”*®**** 
became knowm as the Buddha or Enlightened and 
Sakyamuni or the Sage of the Sakyas. He next w’ent 
to v^arnath near Benares and began to preach his 
doctrine. He died at Kusinagar, modern Kasia, in the 
Gorakhpur district. The Ceylonese traditional date of Pari- 
his death is 544-43 b.c. But 486 or 483 B.c. is pre- 
ferred by several modern scholars. 

Buddha^s Teaching :—Buddha asked his followers 
to avoid two extremes, namely, the habitual practice 
of sensuality and the habitual practice of asceticism. 

He preferred a middle path—the path which leads to The Middle 
nirvana (the blowing out of hot passion, of craving 
thirst), and is called the ‘'noble eightfold path** ; that 
is to say : “right views, right aspirations, right speech, 
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ri^lit conduct, rijjlit livelihood, rij>ht effort, right 
mindfulness and x'lglit contcnijdation.” 



Bodhi-tree Shrine 


Buddhist Councils and Scriptures. —Buddha 
never wrote anything himself. But his teachings were 
collected and arranged in a systematic form in the 
Buddhist councils that were held after his death. There 
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were at least four such councils, the first heing held in 
Raja^rilia in South Bihar just alter the death of the 
Master. I'hc second was convened in Vaisali in North 
Bihar a century after the first council. The third was 
summoned in Fatali])Utra (Patna) in the reis^n of Asoka 
Maiirya. The fourth met under Kanishka ])rol)a)fiy in 
tlie first century A.D. The sacred books of the early 
Buddhists are included in the com])reliensive name of 
Tiipitaka, or the three baskets. Tliese are the Sutra ^ 
or the sayin,^s and doings of Buddha himself, the 
or rules of conduct to be follow^ed by Buddhist 
monks and nuns and the Abhidharma or metaphysical 
disquisitions on various subjects. 

Inter-relation of Hinduism, Jainism and 
Buddhism :—Both Jainism and Buddhism resemble 
Hinduism in their quietism and in their l)elief in Karma Karma, 
and Samsara or the ethical doctrine of retribution and 
re])eated transmigration. But they differ from the 
Hindu belief in many respects, e.g. they deny the 
authority of the Vedas and reject the Vedantic doctrine 
of the universal soul. They also condemn animal 
sacrifice. It is, however, well to remember that the 
doctrine of Ahimsa or non-injury to living beings had AKimsa. 
and still has many adherents within the fold of 
Hinduism itself. 

The Jains hold an intermediate jdace between the 
orthodox Hindus and the followers of the Buddha. 

They agree with the Hindus in many points, such as 
the em])loyinent of Brahmanas ; they admit the chief 
Hindu gods and W'orship some of them, though they 
consider them subordinate to their owui saints. They 
agree with the Buddhists in denying the existence of a 
divine creative spirit, in rejecting the authority of the 
Vedas, in the worship of deified saints and in scrupulous 
resi)ect for animal life. They differ from Buddhists in 
holding that all nature possesses life, that asceticism 
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is nieritorious and nudity a virtue. They also ro to 
extrava^^ant lengths in the matter of Aliimsa and to 
them are due those curious institutions known as 
Pinjrapois in which creatures of all kinds are protected 
and fed. The chief objects of their worship are the 
Tirthankaras and not the Buddhas. 

Causes of the Survival of Jainism :—Unlike 
Buddhism, Jainism is still one of the .areat relipjons of 
India ])ro])er. It owes its survival to many caiises. It 
stood closer to Brahmanism than Buddhism and there¬ 
fore excited less hostility. It never undertook a 
militant missionary pro])aganda on a lar^e scale, Init 
preferred to i)ractise its rites usually in a silent unobtru¬ 
sive manner. It Rave the laity a ])rominent place and 
received in turn their unstinted support. Tlie existence 
of Jainism as a living force in the India of today is. 
not a little due to the services of these lay brethren 
who include in their ranks many wealthy merchants. 

Causes of the Decline of Buddhism: —With the 
fall of the Maurya dynasty and the rise of Pushyamitra 
Buddhism lost the powerful i)atronage of imperial 
authority in the Ganges Valley. Some of the great 
Scythian emperors no doubt adopted the Buddhist faith 
of their new subjects. But in adoi)ting it they trans¬ 
formed the simple creed of the Buddha, wdiich laid 
sf^ecial emphasis on a code of morality, into a religion 
which differed little from Hinduism and inculcated 
faith in i)ersonal beings and devotion to them. Images 
of the Buddha came to be w’orshii)ped like those of 
the Brahmanic gods, and Sanskrit w^as used by Buddhist 
teachers and jdiilosophers in preference to the vernacular 
which had found favour with their master. Eventually 
the Buddha found a i)lace in the Vishnuite Pantheon. 
The influence of Tantrikism made itself felt in later 
years and destroyed the pristine purity of the religion 
of Sakyamuni. The patronage of the imperial Guptas 
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and several siicceeclin.^ dynasties, the son^s of the Tamil 
Saints and the ju'eachin.e: of reformers like Knmarila 
and vSankara brought brahmanism to the forefront. 

Tile last nail was driven into the colTin of Buddhism Rise of 
1)V the rise of sects like the vSri Vaishiiavas and the Sects. 
Lin.uayats in southern India and tlie INIuslim attacks 
on ‘'.shaven-lieaded monks’* in the north. 



CHAPITER VI 

THE GREAT REPUBLICS AND THE 
BEGINNINGS OF IMPERIALISM 

Sixteen Great States :—During tlic later Vedic 
period the Aryans gradually sjircad over tlie (langetic 
l>lain and before tlic close of the age adventurers crossed 
the great barrier of mountains and forests in Central 
India and established powerful kingdoms in the Deccan 
to the north of the Oodavari. In or alxnit the sixtli 
century n.c. wo find sixteen great states besides a 
number of smaller iirincipalities flourishing in the 
* extensive region between the Hindukush and tlie 
Oodavari. 

Republics :—It is interesting to note that some of 
Vrijis, the.se states, e.g. the Vriji-Lichchhavi confederation in 
north Bihar, were republics. The word for a republic 
in Ancient India is Sangha or (rana, Ganas and 

(rana^iyesthas (Elders) are not unknowm to Vedic and 
Epic literature. But it is about the sixth celitury n.c. 
that tliey first come into ])rominence as serious rivals 
of great monarchies. The administrative and judicial 
Public business of the republics was carried out in pul)lic 

Assemblies. (Parishad) in the common mote hall 

(Samsthagara). Executive authority was exercised by 
the elders wEo .sometimes bore the title of Raja. 

Imperial States :—The republican clans had 
ultimately to yield to their monarchical neighbours 
wdio aspired to imperial dominion. The imperial ideal 
was already in the air in the later Vedic period. About 
the time of which w'C are speaking four great kingdoms 
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arose, each of w'hich sought to establish its authority 
over neighbouring states. These were Avanti (the 
district round Ujjain) ruled by Pradyota, Vatsa (the 
territory round Kosatn near Allahabad) governed by 
rdayana, Kosala (Oudh) dominated by Prasenajit, and 
]\Iagadha (vSouth Biliar) where Bimbisara held sway. 
(Tf these Kosala was at first the most iiowerful. It uas 
ruled by a line of kings claiming descent from Ikshvaku 
and having their cai)ital first at Ayodhya and then at 
vSravasti. I'nder them Kosala extended its frontiers in 
all directions, annexed Kasi and brouglit tlie vSakya state 
of Kai)ilavastu in the Nepalese Tarai into su1)jection. 
But a formidable rival s(Km made its appearance. This 
was Mag ad ha. 

Rise of Magadha :—Shut off from the rest of 
India by the vSon, the (hinges and the hills of Chota 
Nagpur, Magadha was strongl}^ fortified by nature. Its 
capital Girivraja (*hhe Hill Fort’’) was surrounded by 
five hills whicli rendered it almo.st imjnegnable. About 
the middle of the sixth century B.c. the throne was 
occupied by Bimbisara of the Ilaryanka family, who 
founded a second caintal at New Rajagriha (Rajgir), 
annexed Anga or Hast Bihar and acquired a portion 
of Kasi by marrying a j)rincess from Kosala. 

In his old age Bimbisara is said to have been 
done to death by his son, Ajatasatru. His widowq a 
Kosalan lady, died of grief. This roused the w'rath of 
her brother, Prasenajit, who made w^ar on the ])atricide. 
lUtimately peace w'as arranged and Kasi w^as per¬ 
manently incorporated into the growing empire of 
Ajatasatru. A more notable achievement of the 
Magadhan monarch w^as’ the annexation of the ])Owerful 
state of the Vrijis of north Bihar. 

It was in the time of Bimbisara and Ajatasatru 
that Vardhamana Mahavira and Gautama Buddha^ 
preached their doctrines in Magadha. The sway of 
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that state now extended from the hills of Chota Nagi^ur 
to the Himalayas. Need was felt for a caihtal which 
occupied a more central position. Accordingly Udayi, 
the son of Ajatasatru, laid the foundations of the city 
ot Kiisiimapiira or Pataliputra at the confluence of the 
Son and the Ganges, A fort had already been built putra. 
on the site by his father. 

The Nanda Empire :—The history of Magadha 
after X^dayi is obscure. But there can be no doubt that 
the kingdom continued its aggressive career and ex¬ 
tended its sway over all the states of the Ganges- 
Chambal Valley, including the ])o\\erful kingdoms of 
Kosala, Vatsa and Avanti. Towards the close of the fifth 
or early in the fourth century B.e. the Kshatriya dynasty 
of the Saisunagas, which had succeeded the line of 
Ilaryanka, was replaced l)y a new family of Sudra 
origin known as the Nine Nandas. Mahapadma Maha- 
Ugrasena, the first Nanda, was a powerful king whom 
the Puranas described as an Ekarat or sole monarch 
v\ho destroyed the neighbouring Kshatriya dynasties 
and brought the whole of the Ganges Valley and 
perhaps Orissa under ‘‘one umbrella^k He was 
followed by his eight sons the last of whom was known 
as Dhana Nanda (Nanda the Rich)—the Xandrames or Dhana 

lu j 

Agramines of Greek w'ritcrs. This monarch was said 


to command a force of 20,000 horse, 200,000 foot, 2,000 
chariots and 3,000 or 4,000 /elephants. 

The Invasions of Darius and Alexander: jr; » 

While the kingdoms and republics of the Ganges Valley ' 
Were gradually being brought under the sway of 
Magadha, those in the Indus Valley were jiassing 
through vicissitudes of a different kind. Al)out the 
time when Bimbisara was laying the foundations of 
Magadhan greatness, a powerful kingdom was estab- 
livShed in Persia by Cyrus. It was much enlarged by 
Darius I (522-486 B.C.). The Persian Empire extended Darius. 
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to Oandhara (Peshawar and the adjoining districts) to 
which Darius added the Indus Valley. The coiKiuered 
territory on the Indus became a satrapy or province 
styled ‘Hindu^ or ‘India\ In 330 B.c. the Persian 
power was overthrown by Alexander the Great, king 
of Macedon in South-east Europe. This victorious 

monarch next set forth to the conquest of India. ^ 

Tlie Indian borderland was now divided into a 

number of small states. The northern districts of the 

Punjab betwecJi the Indus and the Jhelum (Greek 

Hydaspes) were ruled by Aniblii, whose capital was 
at Taxila near Hasan Al^dal not far from Attock 
and Rawal]jindi. Between the Jhelum and the Chenab 
was the kingdom of Poros. Ikist of the Chcnal) were 
other small princii>alities and also free kingless (repub¬ 
lican) i)eo])les like the Malavas^and the Kshudrakas. 
Alexander crossed the HindukusJSan/32,'31 B.C., and first 
of all subdued the hardy hill folks of tlie difficult 
country north of the Kabul river. He then crossed 
the Indus to Taxila and received the homage^i;)f Ambhi. 
The invader now advanced to the Hydas])es' ^26 B.c .) 
where he met wath stubborn resistance from Poros. 
The Indian king fought valiantly, but the Macedonians 
gained the day and took him prisoner. Alexander, 
struck with admiration at the prowess of his vanquished 
enemy, asked him how’ he would like to be treated. 
“Treat me like a king“ said Poros. Pleased wdth the 
answer, the Macedonian king treated his cai)tive 
generously, and gave him back his kingdom. The 
treatment accorded to Poros was insi)ired partly by 
dee]) policy—by a desire to consolidate Macedonian 
authority by playing on the mutual jealousy of Ambhi 
and Poros. 

Alexander next jmshed on to the Hyphasis or the 
Beas. He wdslied to explore the Valley of the Ganges. 
But his army w^ould not allow him to go farther. 
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Thereupon he retraced his steps to the Hydas[>es. Retreat of 
His officers had prepared a lar^e fleet of trans[)orts Alexander, 
(;ii which he embarked a jiart of liis army. Tlie lest 
marched along the banks of the river. On their way 
tiiLV encountered formidable resistance troin the JMalavas 
wlio wounded Alexander himself. Tlie ]\Iacedonians 
hllimalelv stormed the stiongliold ot tlie tribe, and 
oideled a general massacre. Kven women and clnldien 
weie not s[)ared. Alexander nov\ resumed his voyage 
down the rners and reached the Indian Ocean. 

Idle fleet sailed U]) the Persian Oitlf to the Tigiis, 
wlnle the king himself led a division ot his tioojis 
thiough the desert of Ikduchistan. After much sufier- 
me Alexander arrived at Babvlon, where he died 
ni 323 B.c. 

Effects of Alexander's Invasion : —The iimne- Immediate 
(lute efiect of the daiing raid of Alexander was the ^®*'*^^* 

Lslablislunent of direct contact lietween Cn'eece and , 

India. Tlie conciuests of the Macedonian o])ened u]>' 
iKW lines ob conynunic;;ition between this country 
and liurojie, (^ancl eVtathislied secure routes for trade.O 
Indirectl}/ Alexander paved the way fot tlie ])olitical 
miilication of Northern India l>y destroying tlie auto¬ 
nomy of the turbulent kings and trilies of the Indus ^ 

Wdlev. The cities and garrisons that he founded in 
Xoith-West India were not all wijied out by the 
;AIaurya Kmperors of the fourth and third centuries me. 
j \soka Maiuya recognised the presence of Yavanas 
(ITeeks) in his empire, and a Yavana-n\}a (Greek 
yoientate) w^as entrusted by liiin with the responsible 
\U)rk of administering a jiart of the province of Surashtra 
<*r Kathiaw^ar. p^hou gh the invasion of Alexander 
himself jirobably left no jicrinanent trace upon Indian I 
institutions, it undoubtedly resulted in the long run in * 
the development of Greek political power in the Indian 
borderland. The growTh of this power stimulated 
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exchange of ideas between India and Europe. Greek 
rulers and statesmen like Menander and Hehodoros 
listened with respectful attention to Indian teachers. 
On the other hand contact with Greeks produced 
inipoitant results in the donii^s of Indian art, icono^ 
grapliy, astronomy and coina^ge^ 



CHAPTER VII 


THE MAURYA EMPIRE 

The Greek Menace :—The return of Alexander 
did not mean the complele cessation of Greek military 
activities directed to the conquest of India. For 
centuries the (rreeks, or Yavanas as they were called 
Iw the Hindus, became a source of constant trouble 
to this country. Echoes of conflicts l^etween them 
and the people of India are heard as Lite as the second 
century A.D., when the mother of a king of the 
Deccan takes pride in calling her son the destroyer 
of Yavanas and other barbarians. If India succeeded 
111 iirescrving her inde])endence, it was mainly due to 
the efforts of one great man—Chandra Gupta. Tlie 
noet of the Sanskrit play called the Mudia-Rakshasa 
gratefully recollects the achievxanents of the king whose 
strong arm gave protection to ‘‘the earth liarassed by 
barbarians.” 

Chandra Gupta Maurya :—The ancestry of 
Chandra Gupta is obscure. The dynasty to which he 
belonged was called the Maurya. Hindu literary tradi¬ 
tion derives this term from his mother or grandmother 
Mura, and rej)re.sents him as a scion of the Nanda 
dynasty. The Buddhists, on the other hand, uniformly 
describe the Mauryas as a Kshatriya clan, which once 
ruled over the little state of Pipphalivana in the days 
of the Buddha. 

The rule of the later Nandas in Magadha was 
oppressive ; and tradition says that young Chandra 
Gupta overthrew the dynasty with the help of a 
Taxilian Brahman named Chanakya or Kautilya. He 
also made war on the generals of Alexander and, in 
the words of a Latin historian, “shook the yoke of 
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servitude from the neck of India^k Seleukos, one of 
the al)lest commanders of Alexander, wlio had carved 
out a kingdom for himself in vSyria and other countries 
of Western Asia, made an attcm])t to reconquer the 
ruiijal), but failed. He was forced tt) make peace with 
Chandra Gupta and surrender several jirovinces of his 
empire, emhracin.e according to certain wTilers the 
^>reater part of modern Afi^hanistan and Balucliistan. 
He also entered into a matrimonial alliance with his 
Indian rival and sent to his court an ambassador named 
MeL>asthenes. The overthrow' of the Nandas and the 
exi)ulsion oi the Greeks made Chandra Guj)ta the 
undisputed ruler of an em])ire that extended over the 
whole Indo-Gaiiftetic jdain, and soon included the 
distant ])rovince of v^urashtra or Kathiawar. If tradi¬ 
tion IS to be believed, a connexion was also established 
with the southern country of Mysore where the ereat 
em])eror is said to ha\e spent the last years of his life. 

Megasthenes :—The Greek envoy at tlie INIaurva 
court was a shrew'd observer of men and affair'., and 
left an interesting account of the ])eo])le of India and 
the institiitK ns of the ]>eriod. He found the i)e('])le 
divided into .seven castes, namely, philosoi)hers, 
husbandmen, herdsmen and hunters, artisans and 
traders, soldiers, overseers, and councillors. The 
Indians are described as simide in their manners. Tlieft 
was a thin.^ of very rare occurrence amon^ them. They 
never drank wine exce])t at a sacrifice. They seldom 
went to law and they confided in each other. No Indian 
was accu.sed of lyin^, and it w’as contrary to usa.e:e for 
an Indian either to do or to vSulTer wrong. In certain 
]>arts of the country slavery w^as unknowm. Men of the 
cultivating class were regarded as jmblic benefactors 
and protected from all harm. The land being un¬ 
ravaged supplied the people with all that w^as required 
to make them happy. 
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rataliputm, tlie ini])erial cai>ilal, stood at the 
confluence of the Son and the Chinees, 'i'he city was 
more than nine miles in length and about two miles 
111 l^readth. It v\as jirotected by a ditch and by walls 
ilial Jiad live hundred and scvcnt\ t(juers and sixty- 
loiir yates. The imi>ciial ]»alacc u<is chiefly ])udt oi 
wood, bill it excelled in s])lendoui the palaces of tlie 
kiny^ of Persia. 

fl'he administration of llie capital cilv was pi iced 
in charye of a council of thirty, divided into six boards 
ot fiw each. Thev were entiusted v ith the follow iny 
duties, \i/., suiei\ision of tlie industMal aits, caic oi 
toi eiyneis, reyistration ol births and deaths, control of 
tiade and commerce, su])ervision and ^ale of manulac- 
liired articles and colleciion of the tenth of the prices 
ol the articles sold. 

There was also a Ixxly of rural ofiicials who looked 
alter irriyation, laud revenue and ])ublic wairks. They 
constructed roads and set up pillars to show' the by- 
loads and distances. Order was maintained by severe 
laws. Alutilatioii was one of the modes of punishment. 
vStiict control w'as maintained over all alTairs by means 
ol spies to whom w'as consiyned the duty of watchiny 
all that i\ent on and of makiny leports secretlv to the 
kiny. 

The strenyth ot the yovernnumt was not a little 
<lue to a fine standiny army, which com])rised 600,()()() 
infantry, 30,000 cavalry, 9,000 elc])hants and a larye 
mmil>ei of chariots. There was also a fleet under an 
admiral. The affairs of the army and the navy were, 
hke those of the imperial caifital, entrusted to a 
;o\erniny body of thirty divided into six boards of five 
each. One board w'as appointed to co-operate wnth the 
admiral of the fleet. Another had charye of transport 
and commissariat, while the rest looked after the foot 
■'oldiers, the horses, the wair chariots and the elephants. 
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The Arthasastra of Kautilya : —JiitcresliiiR details 
regardiiiii some of the i)oints noted by JMe.eastliciies 
are ,eiveii in a work called the Ai thasasl}a, or Art of 
(h)\ eminent, attributed to Kautilya, the minister of 
Chandra Gii])ta. The dale of the \Nork is uncertain. 
But tliere is reason to believe that it existed in the 
early centuries the Christian era, if not in the 
Manrya period. Like the Creek envoy, the author of 
tlie Arthasastra refers to an elaborate system of 
administration. The king was assisted by a body of 
ofTicials styled 'inahamatras and ajiiatyas, who corres¬ 
ponded to the councillors of IMegastheiies. Tdiere w\as 
a council of mini'^tcrs {maiiln-parisad) whom the king 
consulted in time^- of emergency. Kefcrenec is also 
made to officers in charge of the city and the army 
(Na^^iUddliyaksha and Baladhyakska) and also to the 
division and sub-division of the empire into ])rovinces 
and villages. Control over officials as well as the jieople 
was maintained bv an elaborate system of espionage. 
The king had a female guard. He was enjoined to look 
U])on himself as a servant of the people and to regard 
the happiness of his subjects as his own liaj)piness and 
their A\elfare as his own wxTfare. 

Bindusara Chandra Gupta died after a reign 
of iw'enty-four years (c. 324 to 300 icc.). He was 
succeeded by his son, Bindusara Amitraghata (‘\Slaycr 
of Foes’^). The new king maintained the integrity of 
the empire and suppressed revolts in outlying jirovinces. 
He is aL>o credited by some authors wdth the conejuest 
of the Deccan. In his relation wdth the Greek jirinccs 
he pursued a pacific policy. The king of Syria and 
Western Asia, ])robablv the successor of Selcukos, sent 
to his court an envoy named Deimachos. Another 
envoy was sent to him or his successor by the king 
of 1‘gypt. 
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Asoka and his Coronation (c. 273 or 272 to c. 

232 r>x\) :—Thanks to the heroism of Chandra Gui)ta 
and tlie ])olicy of his son the menace of Greek invasion 
wUvS for the lime uiifelt. India was kft free to \v(n'k 
out licr destiny. The career of Asoka Priyadarsin, son 
of Kindiisara, shows how she utilised this oj)i)ortunity. 
llindusara died after a rei^n of 25, 27 or 28 years. 
Accordin. 1 ^ to tradition, there was a fight for the ciowm 
among his sons out of wdiich Asoka emerged triumphant 
after del eating liis brothers. We do not know^ if there 
is any truth in this story. Tliere is, however, leason to 
])elie\e that the coronation of the new monarch w^as 
de]a\x‘d for about four years after liis accession. 

Asoka as a Conqueror :-~In his early years Asoka 
was t\'])i('al Magadhan ruler, whose one tlujiight was 
the extension of his dominions. Kight years after 
his coronation he conquered tlie powerful kingdom 
of Kalinga extending along the coast of the Pay of 
Bengal irom the river Vaitarani in Orissa to the 
neighbourhood of the Godavari. 'filie sight of the 
misery and bloodshed in the Kalinga canij)aign made 
a dee]) nn])ressi(m on liim, and awakened in liis 1>reast 
feelings of remorse and sorrow. A thorough change 
came over him, and he ])ro])ounded a new' theory of 
conquest, namely, conquest not by the sword Init by 
righteousness {Vhai mavijaya). True to his principle, 
lie made no attcm])t to annex the territories of his 
southern neighbours and foreign contemporaries, viz., 
the kingdoms of Chola (Trichinopoly and Tanjoie), 
Pandya (Madura and Tinnevelly), vSatyaputra (North 
Ma]i'il'*ar), Keralaputra (South Malabar and North 
Travancorc), Tanirajiarni (Ceylon), and the realms of 
the Greek kings Antioclios Tlieos of S^nia, Ptolemy 
Philadeliihos of Kgyi)t, Magas of Cyrene, Antigonos 
Gonatas of Macedon and Alexander of P)pirus or of 
Corinth. To the people of these countries he sent, 
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not .soldiers to kill» l)ut missionaries to preach the law 
of duty and establish institutions for the welfaie of 
man and beast. 
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Asoka as a Buddhist: After the K<ilin,ea war 
Asoka seems to ha\e ]>ecome an ardent Huddliisl and 
he made it the business of his life to i)r(»payate the new 
faith. lie was ai first a la\ disc'i]>le, ])Ut <afterwa]ds 
joined llie Sani^ha or tlie Ihuldhi^t order o( monks. 
He organised a j>oweiful .svstem of niissiims lo carry 
the teacliinL; of the buddlia m)t only to the distant 
cornels of India, but also to the territories of his 
Cexlonese and Greek contem])oraries. 'idle Ce>donese 
mission was led <)>' his brother or sou IMaheiidra. d'lie 
propai;anda in India was entrusted to im])erial (dhcials, 
and new' functionaries called Dlun Jiin-Mahauiaifu^ were 
specially created for the purpose. The work of these 
officers was facilit.ited by the promul^^atioii of the 
famous dliai malipis or precepts on reh\eion, which were 
enyraved on rocks and pillars Ihroui’hoiit the im])erial 
dominions. These dharmalipis inculcate reverence for 
l)arents and other superiors, proper treatment of fellow 
men, kindness to livin.c; creatures, truthfulness, tolera¬ 
tion and otlier virtues. The em]>eror abolished tlie old 
tours of pleasure and commenced tours of ])iely. In 
l)ursuaiice of this he made a jiili’i'iniaye to tlu‘ holy 
])laces of Ihuldhism. Tradition affirms that in his titnc 
a couiK'il was conxened at Pataliimtra to reform the 
Church and revise the scriptures. Thou,uh a Ihuldhisl 
A.soka never sliow'cd any hostility to otiicr religions but, 
on the contrary, extended his patronage to all seels 
including the Brahmanas and the Jainas. He cared only 
for the essence of religion and did his best to promote 
concord among all denomination, 

Asoka as a Paternal King : —^ le conquest of 
Kalinga rounded off the Maurya dominions and made 
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Asoka the master of an empire that stretched from 
the Iliiulukush in the north to Mysore in the souths 
and from the lirahmapiitra in the cast to Kathiawar 
in the ^^est.| He inherited the efficient administrative 
system of liLS forebears Imt mitigated its rigours to a 
considerable extent. He declared himself to be the 
fatlier of his people and adopted measures to promote 
their well-lieing. From tlie time of his ancestors the 
outlying ])rovinces of tlie empire had been placed in 
cliarge of princes of the Idood, who were assisted by 
])odies of mahamatras. To prevent miscarriage of 
justice in these i)laces he sent officials who were of a 
mild and temperate disposition and regardful of the 
sanctity of life. Another class of officers called Rajukas 
were granted ])ower to promote the hai)])iness of the 
people like skilful nurses. Criminal laws w'ere made 
more humane and regulations were issued restricting 
the slaughter and mutilation of animals. Provision 
w’as made for the relief of the i)oor l)y the distribution 
of alms. Healing arrangements were made for men 
and beasts. Along the roads w'ells were dug and trees 
l)lanled for the comfort of travellers. 
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Asoka as a Builder: —Asoka's name stands high 
as a builder. He re])laced ihe wooden j)alaces of the 
time of his grandfather by pcrmajiejit W'orks in 
masonry, the remains of which have been laid bare at 
Kumrahar and other places near Patna. He also caused 
numerous stupas, pillars and cave dwellings to be 
erected. Modern critics are eloqiient in their praise 
of the polished vSurface of his columns and the fine 
workmanship of their crowning sculptures. . 
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Review of the Career of Asoka :—By strenuous 
effort and indomitable energy Asoka succeeded in 
transforming Buddhism into a world religion. Hi.s 
teaching and example continued to inspire Indian 
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rulers *ind ]>ublic men loiv after he Lad passed aw \y 
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The Later Mauryas —The death of Asoka was 
peihaps the signal for the disiiieinbeinicnt of his empire 
One of his sons established an independent soveieignty 
in Kashmir Another son obtained the throne of 
Pataliputra But the lule of the lattei was probably 
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^ ^ 
nominal and the mij^cnal dominions seem to ha\c Ineii 
ntnallv ecneriiLd by two grandsons ol the 1 ite lvini>, 
Disnatlia ind Snn])iati Inttle is known of the kiii^s 
\\]io c mie aflet tliem TTie evidence of the 

siiv^^csls that then iiile was w e ik and 
op])icssi\c The jiiniees of the Deecan and tlic K d)nl 
\ illev dedaied then independence TIr (dec! s 
jciiewed tiRii inenisi ms and even Ihn ittiud the 
(i nmetu ])ioMnccs Tlie list of the im[)eiid Wnirvas 
w IS Ih ih idi illia who w is mnideied in oi ibonl 187 
1 c t)\ his encia] Ihislu imitia. 



CHAPTER VIII 


SUCCESSORS OF THE IMPERIAL 
, MAURYAS 


The Brahmana Empire in the Ganges Valley : 

In I\Ia<^adha and the ncii;hl>()iinnu ])r<)Vincc-^ the 
Manryas ere succeeded ])y Pusluanutra, the i(blinder <>( 
tile so-called Snin^a (h nasty (c. 187 to 75 n c ), 'The nen 
line A\ as jaa^hahly of Ilrahinana on.^in. The dominions 
ot its IcjuiuIli' extended to the ii\ct Xarmada ni the 
South and jirobaliU' the Peas in the Xoith. The yo\ein- 
iiienl ot eastern iNJalwa \\ as entrusted to the Crown 
Pi nice' Ai^niniitra, tJie heio ot one of ihe pla\ s of 
Kalidasa, who won a victory over a kini> ol Berar. The 
new’ dynasty hc>wcw^er, failed, accoidin<> to some mod«.in 
writers, to check the exjiansiou of the kiiiyrloin of 
Kahnya, Avhieh declared its indej)en<lcuce under a family 
whose .ui's^atest kiin; was Kharax’ela. The (Peek's, 
einlioldeiied no doul^it by the weakness of the Alagadhan 
em])iie, ad\'anced as far as ()udh and a ])lace near Chitor 
in Kajputana, and even thieatened Patalijiutra, l)Ut they 
Were re]>ulsed. Pusliyaiiiitra crowned his successes 
witli the celebration of tw'o horse sacrifices. The 
]>erforn]ance was, in the ojhnion of some, witnessed liy 
the celebrated grammarian Patanjali. The revival of 
animal sacrifice undotibtedly inaT'kcd the recrudescence 
of Brahmanical influence at the imi>erial court, and 
Buddhist waiters rejiresent Pushyamitra as a ])ersecutor 
of their religion. But the famous Buddhist monuments 
in Central India erected during the ^‘sovereignty of the 
Sungas'' do not bear out the theory that the latter led 
a movement of militant and intolerant Brahmanism. 

Pushyaniitta was succeeded by his son Agnimitra. 
During his reign and that of his successors, Vidisa 
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(modern Hcbna^ar in Kahtern Malwa) seems to have been 
a flonnshin.i’ metropolis. The kinjL^s of Vidisa main¬ 
tained friendly relations with the Greek kings who 
established themselves at Taxila. 

T'he later '‘vSungas” were mere pnp])ets in the liands 
of their Brahmana ministers. Eventually a minister 
named VTisudeva killed his master and founded a new 
dynast}—that of the Kanvas—winch ruled for forty- 
five years. The new line was overthrown about 30 B.c. 
by a king of the so-called Andhra or vSatavahana dynasty 
of the Deccan. Petty kings whose names ended in 
—milra continued to rule in Oudh, Kosam near 
Allahabad, Mathura and other ]>laces till the Scythian 
comptest. 

The Deccan :—In the Deccan ])roi)er, i.e. the 
country betw’een the Narmada and the Krishna, the 
fall of the Maurya authority was followed by the rise of 
two great pow'crs, vi/., the Cheta or Cheti kingdom of 
Kalinga and the Satavahana kingdom of Dakshinapatha. 
Ihider a king named Kharavela Kalinga defied the 
military i)ower of the contemporary rulers of northern 
and southern India. But its career ol coiKjuest was 
.short-lived, and the hegemony of the Deccan passed 
into the hands of the Satavahanas. 

The Satavahana Empire :—The founder of the 
vSatavahana line was vSimuka, whose son Satakarni I 
entered into a matrimonial alliance with the 
“Maharathis” of the Westei'ii Deccan, conquered 
parts of JMahva and performed the ho^fe' sac^fice. 
vSometime after his death Scythian invaders seized a 
considerable part of the Satavahana empire. But the 
power of the dynasty was restored by Gautaniiputra 
vSatakanii, who not only freed his country from foreign 
yoke, but carried his arms as far as Malwa in the north 
and Kanara in the south. His son Pulumayi is kuowm 
to have had bis capital at Pratishthana or Paithan on 
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the Godavari. His brother ai)pareiitly married tlic 
daiit>liter of the vSeythian prince Rudradainan, fha ruler 
of Malwa, Kathiawar and the neighbouring provinces. 
The last mutable king of the Satavahana line was 
Yajna vSatakarni, after whom the empire s])lit u]). Tlic 
Abhiras rose to power in the districts round Nasik, the 
Kadambas and the Gangas in South Bombay, ISly^orc, 
the Vakatakas in Berar and the adjoining i)rovinces, 
the Ikshvakus and the Pallavas in the territory 
extending from the lower liasin of the Krishna to the 
neighbourhood of Madras. 

The Far South : —The extreme south of India, 
inhabited by the Tamil race, lay outside the limits 
of the IMaurya Kmpire. In the days of Asoka it w^as 
divided into four kingdoms, viz., Chola (Tanjore and 
Trichinopoly), Pandya (Madura and Tinne\ elly), 
Kerala])iitra (South IMalabar and part of Travancore) 
and vSatya])Utra (North Malabar). In later times vSatya- 
putra disappeared and a new power—the Pallava- arose 
in the district near Madras, The Pallava Kingdom was 
firmly established in the 4th century a.d. and had its 
capital at Kanchi, modern Conjeveram, near Madras. 
One of its rulers Vishnugopa w^as defeated by Saniudra 
Gupta about a.d. 350. Among the other Tamil powers 
the Cholas show^cd great political and military activity. 
A chief of Chola origin ruled in Ceylon in the second 
century b.c. But in commerce the Pandyas stood pre¬ 
eminent. A Pandya king sent a mission to the Koinan 
eni]>eror Augustus in the first century b.c. Pandya 
])orts became famous centres of the pearl trade. 

In later times the Tamil peoples developed an 
a]]>habet called the Vatteluttu (‘‘round-hand'’) and a 
rich literature containing works of special merit like the 
‘KurraP, the Tipic of the Anklet', and the ‘Jewel-belt’. 
Madura, the Pandya capital, was the centre of a literary 
academy in the early centuries of the Christian era. 
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North-West India under Greek Rule —The 

witluli iwal ot the stioni> .iim of Asoka led to the 
(>[ the Maiirja aiithoiitv ni Gaiidluri (roui^Iilv 
ilic Pcsha\\cU and Ra\\ali)indi tcintoiv) and the 
adioinma ]>iovinccs '1 lie local princes dcclaied then 
in(lc])cndcnec The Gieeks, who now luled in Syiia 
ind Bactna, were not slow to taku adc antaL,c of Indian 
disunion Aiitiochos tlie (licit of vS\ na ciosscd the 
Hnidukush il)ont 206 e ind look awa> a nmiibei ot 
ele])liants Ills c\ani])lc was iollowed b> his son iii-l iw^ 
Demclrios D iinli los, pi nice oi Ikiitiia, wlio tonciueied i iai w,e 
])oition ot iioitli-west Tiidhi nuhiding the Punjab and 
Menander Smd \ latei kiu^, Mcnandci, estaldished Ins 
aulhoriU at ^akala (modem bialkot in the Ihuijab) 
aid peiictiatcd int ) tlu intcMoi of India He pioliably 
l)ccaiiK a coiuert to Buddliisin 



Com of Menander 

End of The Oieek power in India was soon overthiown 

Greek-rule. hordes of fierce tubes who came fiom Cential Asia 
and Iiaii The neweoniers belonged to three mam 
nationalities, vi/ , the Sakas, the Pahlavas or Parthians 
and the Yue-chi The Sakas and the Yue>chi are some¬ 
times referred to under the comprehensive designation 
of Scythians 


TFiE SAKAS 


(H 


The Sakas : —The centre of the vSaka iinperial 
power was in the nortli-west, where rulcal tlie .ereal 
knij; Manes or Mo,i;a and his successois Azes and 
A/ilises. \hcero\ allies (satrapies) weie eslahlislied at 
Taxila, Matlnnap rjjain, Ih'oach and other jhaces. The 
epealest of the rjjain satiaj)^ w a*^ Rndiadanian who 
niled in the middle of the second centinw' \.n., and 
(.vlended his dominions lioin vSiiid to Konkan. ITl 
wa-- a j>atron ol Sanskrit learning and contracted a 
11 atrinioiiial alliance with the ^'ata\ahaiuw. ( )i die* 
‘-atrajis associated with Ih'oach the most enniienl was 
Xaha])ana. 'I'he ])ower of this ruler was ox'crthrown 
l)y (lautainiputra Satakarni. That of the dynastv of 
Rudradaiiian was shattered by Chandra (nipta II 
towards the close of the iourth centniy a.d. 

The Parthians : —The IMrthians succeeded tlie 
vSakas as the ruliiyy power of North-West India. The 
nio.-^t tanious of the Parthian kin^t>s was Goiido])hernes, 
whose name is associated in Christian tradition wdth 
that of Saint d'honias, one ol the apostles of Jesus Christ. 

The Kushan Conquest : -Parthian rule was over¬ 
thrown l>y the Kushans, a section of tlie Vue-clii tril)e 
of North-West China. Driven by a rival horde, the 
Vue-chi migrated westwards from their original home 
and ousted the vSakas from their homeland in Cential 
Asia. rhey then moved into the Valley of the Okus 
and some adjacent territory where they became a settled 
nation divided into five principalities. In the first 
('cntury A.D. Kadphises I, the chief of the Kushan 
section of the horde, e.stablished himself as sole monarch 
of the Vue-chi nation. He conquered Kabul and jiart 
of Gandhara and became master of a vast empire 
extending from the frontiers of Persia to the Indus. 
TIis son and successor, Wema, Vima or Kad]>hises II, 
comjuered a large part of the interior of India imobably 
as far as Benares and placed it under a military viceroy. 
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Kanishka The gicatcsl of the Kush in kings 
was k uiishka, v\ho is UbUall> icgaided as a successor of 
ka(]i)hiscs II Aceoidmg to ^oine bcliolars lie founded 
lilt eia of AD 78 which came to be known as the 
S ik i Saniiat Ik coin])klcd the Kushan concjucst of 
I ])]iei India and ruled o\ci a wide Kahn, whuli 
L\Umkd tioin the Kabul Valley and K islinur to 
benaies His ea])it«il was Punisj|iaj)ina tn Peshiwai, 
wlieie he elected a gieat c/?a/(3*aMl|at \i\cited the 
wondei ol Chinese and IMushin tra\ tilers in latei tunes 
He defeited the kings of Patdiinitia and Parthia and 
e one into eonfliet with the Chinese einpiie Iliueii 
'Fsiiie, i Chinese pilgrim who Msited liulii in the 
^exeiitli eentury A D , s])e iks oi a Chinese ])Uiuc detained 

as a hostage it his 
eoiut Put the fame 
of this king rests not 
so mueh on his 
mihtir\ eoiuiuests as 
on his pationage of 
Puddhism He con¬ 
voked the last gieat 
Buddhist C'ouneil and 
l>re) >ai ed authorised 
eomnientanes of the 
sciijituies He was 
a gieat i>atron of art 
and literature He 
built many monas¬ 
teries and stupas 
His court was graced 
b> A s \ a g h o sha, 
Charaka and other 
great men who play¬ 
ed a leading part in 
the literary, philosophical and scientific activities of the 
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Tcign, Ivxcavalions near Mathura ha\e disclosed a life- 
size statue of the king. 

Successors of Kanishka :—After Kaiuslika came 
Vasishka, Huvishka, Kanishka II and Vasudeva. After 
die death of V<isudeva the Kushan emi)ire gradually 
declined. Reiniblican clans like the Yaudheyas and Decline 
the Arjuiiayanas occupied i)arls of the Punjal) ami Kiishana* 
Rajputana. The Nagas established themselves at 
l\Iathnra and in Central India. Jsome portion of the 
north-west borderland continued to acknowledge the 
feeble sway of the degenerate successors of the gieal 
Kanishka. 

Hindu Civilisation during^ the Early Post- 
Mauryan and Scythian Periods: - The period after 
the fall of the Maiiryas is regarded by some as “a 
barren wilderness without any interesting events or 
liersonalities^h This is far from the truth. The age 
was one of great religious activity. China was converted Religious 
to the religion of Sakyamnni, and a new form of 
buddhism, sAded the Mahayatm, w’^as developed by 
sages and i>hilo^ophers like Nagarjuna. The ]>eriod also 
saAV a remarkable progress of the hhcistic movements 
within the fold of orthodox Hinduism. The cult of 
Siva made converts of some of the greatest of the 
Kushan kings, while the rival cult of the Bhagavatas 
(later called Vaishnavas) found favour with Greek 
statesmen like Ileliodoros, ambassador of a king of 
Taxila. Christianity is said to have been introduced 
about this lime by the ajiGstle vSaint Thomas. 

In literature, science and philosophy, the period 
wdtnessed the composition of the Mahabhashya of Patan- Literature 
jali, the Btiddhachavita of Asvaghosha, the Brihatkalha and Science, 
of Ounadhya, the medical wwks of Chaiaka and 
probably vSusrnta, the philosophical treatises of Nagar- 
jiina, the earliest version of the famous ‘‘questions of 
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Mcnaii(k-i” entitled the Mtlindu l‘aitfio and probably 
also the astiolotjical wotk of (laifta, and the earlier 



Surya (the Sungod), Bhaja 

plnys of l^hasa. There is reason to believe that the 
tiansfonnation of the tv^o ^reat ei>ics of Ancient India, 
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viz., the Ramayana and the Mahabharala, into our 
present compilations took place gradually during this 
period. The extant code of Manu has also been 
assigned to this age. Scythian princes vied with 
indigenous rulers in the patronage of vSanskrit learning. 

Art and architecture received a great impetus. Art and 
Among the most interesting monuments of the age Architec 

ture. 

may be mentioned the rock-cut monastery at Bhaja near 
Poona, the Chaitya hall at Karle, the famous gateways 
of the great vStupa at vSanchi in the state of Bhopal and 
the stone railings at Bharhut in Central India and 





at Amaravati in the ('luntur district in the Madras 
Presidency. The sculptures and reliefs decorating these 
structures exhibit considerable artistic skill. The sculp¬ 
tures found near Peshawar in the ancient territory of 
Gandhara resemble in style the Graeco-Roman work of 
the early centuries of the Christian era. 

Greek and Roman influence :—India’s contact 
with foreign tribes, particularly in the north-west could 
not but be productive of important results. On the one 
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hand India captured her captors and many of the 
forei<j:n rulers and statesmen of the borderland accepted 
Indian faiths ; on the otlier, foreign, and ]>articularly 
Greek, influence made Itself felt in tlie art of ('iandhara 
and in several other fields. Garga refers to the liomage 
]>aid ])y Indians to Greek astronomers and many Indian 
kings issued coins obviously imitated from tliose of the 
Greeks and Komans. 

Trade and Colonisation :—The period under 
rexn'ew was one of great maritime activity. Indian 
embassies visited the Roman and Cliinese empires. 
Shii>s from J^gypt used to call at the ports dotting the 
^vestern seaboard of India ; and a Roman author com¬ 
plains that every year India took from Italy large sums 
of money in return for spices, ])erfunies and ornaments. 
The MiJinda Panho alludes to traflTic with China by 
sea ; and China silk finds prominent mention in the 
uirihasaslra, which is assigned by some scholars to the 
early centuries of the Christian era. The finest muslin 
of the age was produced in lower Bengal and found 
eager customers in the Roman empire. The economic 
life of the people was regulated to a great extent by 
the trade and craft guilds {srenis), which find mention 
in the inscriptions of the period. 

Colonisation was pushed on. Java must have been 
occupied before the middle of the second century a.d., 
for its Sanskrit name is mentioned by the geographer 
Ptolemy, who flourished at that time. Hindu kingdoms 
were established in Champa in what is now French 
Indo-China and some of the neighbouring islands in 
the Pacific Ocean./ 

Eras :—The Scythian period saw the establishment 
of three of the great historical reckonings of India. 
These were the Vikrama era of 58 B.C., the vSaka era 
of A.D. 78 and the Traikutaka era of a.d. 248. The 
foundation of the earliest of these reckonings is tradi- 
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lioiially ascribed to king Vikramaditya of Ujjain. But 
no coiitciiii)orary epigraphic or numismatic evidence for Vikrama 
the existence of a Vikramaditya in the first century B.c. 
is forthcoming. Several modern writers, without suffi¬ 
cient reason, attribute the era to Gautamiputra 
Satakarni of the Deccan, to Azes, a Saka king of the 
borderland, and e\en to Kanishka. In the Gupta Period 
it was handed down traditional!}^ by the Malava Uihc 
Tlic association f)f the name of Vikrama wdth the 
reckoning came later. The Saka era undoubted]}^ marks Saka Era. 
the coronation of a Scythian king. Put the identity 
•of this ruler is unknown. According to some the king 
IS Kanishka and according to otliers Kadphiscs II or 

some satrap of Western India. As to the Traikutaka Traikutaka 

Era 

era, it arose in West Central India. The identity 
of its founder remains uncertain. But some think that 
it was Isvarasena, the Abhira king, wdio succeeded the 
Satavahanas in Maharashtra in the third century a.d. 


(i 
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THE GUPTA EMPIRE 

The Scythian Menace and the Rise of the 
Guptas :—The reaction against Greek inroads gave 
birth to the Manrya upheaval. A similar movement 
against vScythian domination apparently brought a new 
Magadhaii dynasty to the forefront, viz., the Guptas, 
whose crovMiing achievement was the final overthrow 
of Saka lule in Western India. 

Chandra Gupta I :—The founder of the Gupta 
empire was Chandra Gupta I, a local ruler of Kastern 
India, who strengthened his position by marrying a 
Lichchhavi princess, named Kumaradevi. He extended 
his dominions along the Ganges Valley as far as 
Allahabad and Oudli and assumed the sovereign title oC 
Maharajadh'uaja, He is said to have founded the Guj)ta 
era in a.d. 320. He died apparently after a short reign, 
nominating as his successor Sainudra Gupta, his vSon by 
Kumaradevi, 

Samudra Gupta :—The new king was the greatest 
of his dynasty. He completed the subjugation of tlic 
Gangetic provinces as far as the Jumna and the Chambal 
by forcilfiy uprooting the local Rajas, amongst whom 
Chandravarmaii and Ganapati Naga deserve special 
mention. He also led an expedition to Southern 
India and humbled many princes including Mahendra 
of South Kosala (Raipur-Sambalpur tract), Vyaghraraja 
‘‘the Tiger King’' of Mahakantara (in the great forest 
area of Central India) and Vishnugopa, king of Kanchi 
near Madras. He did not annex the territories of these 
potentates but only exacted a temporary submission in 
the manner of a Dharmavijayi or righteous conqueror. 
The frontier kingdoms of Samatata (in Eastern Bengal),. 
Kaniarupa (in Assam) and Nepal as well as the republic- 
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can clans of the Punjab, Rajputana and Malwa did him Relations 
homage His iiiesistible niu>ht was also fell by the 

, 1 r i i Scythian 

^L\lliian kings of the north-west bordetland as well as and the 

jMcgJiavaina, ruler of Ceylon The Ceylonese monarch 
was permitted to build a convent at Bodh Gaya 

Bv the VIC tones Samudia Gupta established an 
empire iivallmg that of Asoka in ])owci and 
splendour But unlike Asoka he was a Brahinanieal 


Hindu and crowned his niilitaiy successes with the eelc- 
biation of tlie hoise saciificc The e\ent is of gieat 
imi)oiUnec It marks the final liiuinph of the ioices 
of Bi Jiimimsm that had be.n stiuggline for ascendancj^ 
since the days of Pu^-fnamitra The supiemicy of 
Biahmanisin did not, howevei, mean op])icssion of 
the othei sects, for 
the imperial Guptas 
were punctilious m 

their c'bseivance of 

the policy of toleia- 
tion 

ySamudra Gupta was 
a veisatile genius 
A great soldier and a 
conqueror, he was 
also a scholar, a poet, 
and a musician ; and 

some of his coins Samudra Gupta 

exhibit him in the 



Triumph o 
Brahman- 


Toleration 


Versatility 
of the king 


act of playing the lute (Vina) 

y Chandra Gupta IL Vikramaditya (cir —413 

\ D ) — There is a late tradition that Samudia Gupta 
was succeeded by his son Rama Gupta, who w^as 
ousted b}^ his brother Chandra Gupta II. Ikit con- 
temporaiy accounts lepresent Chandra Gupta 11 as the 
nominee and immediate successor of his father The 


iiievv monarch allied himself wuth the powerful Vakaiaka 
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ruler of Berar, and annexed Malwa and Suraslitra 
(Kathiawar) after destroyino the j)ov\er of the Saka 
satraps. The coins of this kin^ bear the legend 
Viktainaditya (‘k^iin of valour*^), and he is api)arently 
descubed as “the lord ot Batali and IJjiayini, the best 
of towns” in several inscrij)lions of Karnata in South 
India. These facts support his identificatiou with the 
tiaditional Vikrainaditya Sakati (“destjoyer of the 
Sakas”) of rjjain who.se court was adorned 1)\^ the 
nine “.t^ems” including Kalidasa. It is, howe\cr, 
doubtful if all the 
nine “gems” flour¬ 
ished at one and the 
same time. But if 
the tradition recorded 
by Mallinatha, the 
commentator, is to 
be believed, Kalidasa 
at any rate flourish¬ 
ed about this time, 
for he is described 
as a contemporary of 
Di g naga, apparently 
the famous Buddhist 
logician of the fourth or fifth century A.D. 

Fa-Hien :—A flood of light is thrown on the state 
of the country in the days of Chandra Gupta II by 
Fa-Hicn, a Chinese pilgrim, wdio paid a visit to India 
during the reign of that emperor. The pilgrim w^as 
deeply impressed with the sight of Asoka’s palace at 
Pataliputra and •the free ho.spitals of Magadha. The 
people were rich and prosperous, and charitable 
institutions were numerous. The government was mild, 
and the people W’ere not troubled by harsh laws. 
The revenue was mainly derived from crown lands. 
The royal officers had fixed salaries, and order was well 
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niainiaincd. Tamralipti (modern Tamliik) was an im¬ 
portant seaport, and ships sailed from it to the island 
of Java, which was a centre of Brahmanism, 

Kumara Gupta 1 (c. 415—455) :—Chandia GLi])ta II 
was ap])arently succeeded as supreme kin^ l)y his son 
Kumara (xupta I Maliendraditya, who retained his 
fatlier’s empire and even performed a horse sacrifice. 
But the last days of the king were darkened by a 
calamity that shook the emjnre to its foundations. A 
formidable people known as the Pushyamitras seriously 
threatened tlie stability of the niij)ta dynasty. The 
fallen fortunes of the imperial family were restored with 
great difficulty by the Crown Prince vSkanda Gupta. 

Skanda Gupta (c. 455—467) :—The victorious 

prince succeeded his fatlier in A.D. 455. But lie 
liad soon to face an enemy more terrible than the 
Ihisliyamilras. A ferocious people called the Huns 
swooj)ed down on the north-west i)rovinces of the 
empire. Their first attacks were re])ellcd and officers 
^\ere api)ointed l>y the lunperor to guard the vulnerable 
frontiers. The victory over the barbarians entitled 
vSkanda Gupta to assume, like his grandfather, the title 
of Viki'amaditya ; and the memory of his ex])loits is 
]>reserved in the story of King Vikramaditya, son of 
Maliendraditya, in the Kalka-Sarit-Sahara. 

Successors of Skanda Gupta : —Skanda Gujita 
died about A.D. 468. His immediate successors, Puru 
Gu])ta, Xarasimlia Gupta Baladitya and Kumara Gupta 
II, had short reigns. Then came Budha Gupta, son of 
Puru who ruled from Bengal to Malwa for a i>ei'iod of 
about eighteen years (a.d. 477—95). He was followed bv 
])rinces who continued to rule till the beginning of the 
eighth century. But the survival of tlic Guptas did not 
mean the continuance of the empire in its pristine glory. 
The Huns renewed their incursions and firmly estab¬ 
lished their ])owcr in the Punjab and Central India* 
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The viceregal families of Bengal, Kanaiij, Malwa and 
Valabhi in Kathiawar graclually assumed independence. 


Culture of the 
'Gupta Age :—^Tlie 
age of the imperial 
<luptas is frequent¬ 
ly described as 
one of Brahmanic 
renovation and of 
Sanskritic renais- 
-saiicc. Hut the cul¬ 
tivation of vSans- 
krit at the courts 
'of Kanislika, and 
man}" other Scy¬ 
thian rulers, shows 
that there is no 
preceding lack of 
'Continuity in the 
•development o f 
vSanskrit culture. 
As pointed out l)y 
Coo maraswarny, 
‘‘the period of the 
'Cuptas is one of 
'Culmination, o f 
florescence, rather 
than of renais¬ 
sance''. In litera¬ 
ture the fame of 
Asvaghosha and 
Hhasa was out¬ 
shone by that of 
Kalidasa. Two 
poets — Harishena 
and Virasena,— 
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who adorned the courts of Samudra Gupta and his son- 
respectively, wrote eulogies of their inij)erial patrons 
111 .4 ^ivle rivalling that of Kalidasa The dramatists^ 
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vSudraka, the reputed aut^ioi of the Mnchchakafika, 
and Vi'^akhadatta, the authoi of the Mudra Ralshasa 
lie sometimes issigned to tins period The mattei is, 
however, not fiee from doubt In astiononiv Aryn- 
bliata of PataliX-iutra and Vaiahamihira of Mahva 
piodueed works that east into the shade all eailier 
licatiscs on the subject. The comiiilation of the ancient 
Li>]cs was brought to com])letion Ami the Pmanic 
(pertaining to ancient lore) and Smnfi (Ic^ d) litciatuic 
obtained important additions and accictions The (me 
irts, including music, architecture, sculpture ind Art. 
painting, weie cultivated with gieit siieeess The 
fieseoes at Ajanta are among the most splendid 
achieiements of the period The metalluigRal skill 
ot the age is shown in the famous lion Pill ii of kine 
Chandra at Delhi f 
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BOOK III 

TRANSITION TO MEDIEVAL INDIA 

CHAPTER X 

THE STRUGGLE WITH THE HUNS AND 
THE RISE OF KANAUJ 

The Huns :—'J Pile fierce barbarians who shattered 
the (nij)ta empire tow aids the close of the fifth century 
A.I), issued from the steppes of Central Asia in tw’^o 
mam streams one passin.^ tow'ards tlie Oxus Valley 
and the other to Kurope, The latter attacked the Roman 
empire under the lamous Attila, wdiile the former, 
known as Kphthalitcs or White Iluns, overwhehned the 
kin.e(loni of Gaiidhara and invaded tlie Gupta empire. 
They weie at first beaten off by Skanda Gupta but 
soon lenewed their activities under an aide leader named 
Toramana. Toramana and his son Mihiragula firmly 
established the Hun power in the Punjab and Rastern 
Malwa, and the latter fixed his capital at Sakala, 
modern Sialkot, in the Punjab. The Hindu princes 
now^ made a bold attempt to shake off the oppressive 
yoke of the barbarians. Paladitya, a Gupta king of 
jMagadha, and Yasodharman, a ruler of Mandasor, 
inflicted severe defeats on Mihiragula./ 

Yasodharman : —The chief of Mandasor claims 
have brought under his sway lands that even the 
Guptas and the Huns could not subdue, and to have 
been master of the extensive region stretching from 
the Himalayas to the Eastern Ghats and from the 
Brahmaputra to the Western Ocean. He has been 
identified by some modern writers with Vikramaditya 
of I^jjain. There is, however, no evidence that he 
actually assumed the title of Vikramaditya, and the 
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city witli which his name is associated is Dasapura 
(iiiodern IMandasor) and not l^jjain. 

The Maukharis and the Later Guptas :—The 

I Inns, t]ion.i;h beaten, \Aere not crushed. They 1>eca7ne 
a source of constant trouble to the Indian princes till 
the days of Kama, Kin^ of Chedi. The chief interest 
()l tlie history of the sixth century a.d. centres lonnd 
the wars waged against the intrudeis l)y indigenous 
iiilers. Among the Indian jn'inces uho distinguislu‘d 
themselves in the fight with these barbarians in the 
latter half of the sixth centuiy A.D., the IMaukharis 
and the rulers of Thanesar stand pre-eminent. The 
Maukharis rose to greatness in the present Uttar 
Pradesh, under Isanaxannan. lie had to engage in isana- 
a bitter conflict with Kumara Gupta of the line ol the varman. 
“later Guptas'’, who had come into iiower some time 
after the death of Budha Gupta. Notwithstanding the 
hostility of the ‘dater Guptas", the power of the 
Maukharis continued to increase. "They threw aloft 
in battle the troops of the Huns", and Damodara Gupla, 
the son and successor of Kumara Gupta, ])erished 
111 an attempt to break up the mighty an ay of their 
cleiihants. Mahasena Gui^ta, the son of Damodara, was MaKasena 
apparently not harassed to the .same extent as his 
forebears and turned his attention towards the Brahma¬ 


putra. The Maukhari power now extended from the 
Doab and Oudh to Magadha, and, in the opinion of 
some scholars, had its principal seat in of 

Kanauj. Grahavarman, the last notable Graha- 

line, sought to strengthen his position by marrying carman, 
the daughter of Prabhakaravardhana, king of Thanesar. 

But he was killed by a king of Malwa and his wife 
^ajyasri imprisoned at Kanauj. ^ 

The House of Thanesar : —PmbliakaravardhanaV^^Bha 
f ither-in-law of Grahavarman, belonged to the family WE 
of Pushyabhuti which had been ruling for a long time T 
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over a small district in the Eastern Punjab with 
Tlianesar for its capital. Like Baladit^^a, Yasodharman 
and the Maukharis, Prabhakaravardhana took a 
promiiient jjart in the fight against the Huns. Tlie 
struggle was continued by his eldest son and successor, 
Rajyavaidliana who, at the same time, avenged the 
death of liis brother-in-law Grahavarman by inflicting 
a severe defeat on the Gupta king of Malwa. Un¬ 
fortunately he was assassinated by Sasanka, king of 
(hiiula or Kaniasuvarna in Western Bengal. 

Harsha Siladitya :—The death of (irahavarman 
and the assassination of Bajyavardhana rendered vacant 
the throne of the Maukharis of the upper Gauges valley 
as well as that of the Pushyabhutis of Thanesar. Tlie 
ministers invited Harsha, brother of Rajyavardhana 
and of RaiyavSri, the widowed queen of the IMaukharis, 
to undertake the responsibility of the royal office. 
Harsha probably took charge of both the kingdoms in 
A.D. 606, from which year dales the Harslia era. But 
he abstained at first from assuming the royal title. 

One of his earliest acts was the rescue of his sister 
Rajyasri. He made an alliance with Bhaskara- 
varman. King of Kamarupa (in Assam), to curb the 
growing power of Sasanka, the murderer of his 
brother. But the ruler of Gauda succeeded in 
maintaining his independence and authority till A.u. 
619. He died some time before 637 and his kingdom 
was eventually overthrown by Harsha bs eastern 
ally. Harsha is said to have carried his arms fi'om 
the Himalayas to the Vindhyas. He even tried to 
cross the Narmada but was repulsed by Pulakesin II, 
the powerful Chalukya King of the Deccan. He was 
more successful in the west where he defeated Dhruva- 
sena or Valabhi in Kathiawar. In 641, after Sasanka 
had passed away, he assumed the title of ‘'King of 
Magadha’^ and sent an embassy to China. Two years 
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later he led an expedition to Gan jam. The empire Extent of 
<7ver which he exercised direct sway stretched from the 
eastern Punjab to Bihar and Orissa. His suiK‘riurity 
was acknowledged by the prince of Valablii in the west 
and the king of Kamaru]>a in the east. liven his 
enemies—the Chalukyas—testify to liis umiuestioned 
supremacy over the whole of UHniapailia (Northern 
India). 

Like the most eminent of his Oupta predecessors 
Harsha was not only a great warrior, but also a scholar 
and a ])atron of learning, lie is the reimted author Patronage 
^>f the Patnavali and other plays, and his court was f^ 

^ ture. 

graced by liana, the author of tlic Kadambari and the 
JIarshacliarifam. 

Hiuen Tsang (Yuan Chwang) :—Though ofhcially 
,a Saiva, Harsha was a tolerant king and showed a 
strong i>rcdjleclion for Buddhism in his later years, lie 
had many Buddhist friends. The most eminent among 
tliem was Hiuen Tsang, a Chinese pilgrim, who stayed 
in India from 630 to 644, and left an interesting record 
of the country and its institutions. He found Patali- 
piitra in ruins. But Nalanda (Bargaon), to the south Nalanda. 
of the old imperial city, was the seat of a great 
university. Thousands of scholars flocked to this 
famous centre of learning from the most distant parts 
•of Asia ; and the scholars of the institution were looked 
up to as models by all India. Kanauj, tlie new imperial Kanauj 
capital and the residence of Harsha, was a stately city. King, 
very strongly fortified. The pilgrim refers to the 
prowess of Harsha as well as to his benevolence. He 
speaks of the six years* war in the course of which the 
king fought the ‘‘Five Indies*' that is, princes in 
different regions of India. He mentions the measures 
Harsha took to discourage the taking of life and 
the use of animal food, and promote the welfare of 
Buddhist institutions. He refers to the king's tour 
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of inspection throughout his dominions, his arrange- 
menls lor the comfort of travellers and hospitality to all 
irrespective of their creed. The rule of Hansha was, 
howexei, nut as efficient as that of the Guptas; and 
tlie iiilgrim liad to sufier from brigands on more than 
one occasion. 

Ilmen Tsaiig lefers to a grand assembly that was 
lield at the imperial capital. The objects that impressed 
linn most were a gieat shrine containing a golden image 
of the Buddha, a smaller image that was carried daily 
in piocession, escoited by tw^'enty princes, and gather¬ 
ings of leal lied men to hold disputations on religious 
subjects. 

When the functions at Kanauj were over, Harsha 
took Ins Cliinese friend to Prayaga (Allahabad) to 
wntness the great periodical distribution of religious 
gilts at the confluence of the Ganges and the jumna. 
Having sliowni honour to the Buddha, the Sun and 
vSua, the cmjieror liestowed alms on all alike without 
any distinction of caste or creed. When everything had 
been given away Ilarsha put on an ordinary garment 
and paid homage to the ^Okiddhas of the ten regions**. 



CHAPTER XI 


THE SCRAMBLE FOR KANAUJ AND THE 
RISE AND FALL OF THE PRATIHARA 
(RAJPUT) EMPIRE 

Mahodaya*Sri : The tradition ot cinjiiie attached 
itself to Kanaiij from the da>s of Ilaislia to the Mnshni 
('onijiiest. Riders of the most distant eoineis of India 
cTRinted it their proudest lioast to lia\ e captured 
Mahodaya-Sri, i.e. tlie re.^^al sulendour of Kanauj. 

Hittei contests ensued for the ixissession of the impenal 
city. The struggle led in the ninth century A.d. to the 
establishment of Rajput ascendancy under the dynasty 
of the Tratiharas. 

Harsha left no successor cai)able and strong enough 
to inaintain the integrity of his empire. Adityasena of 
the ^‘later (lujita*' dynasty of INIagadha and Dharasena 
IV of \hilabhi declared their independence, and the 
former even performed the horse sacrifice. A Chinese 
official raided the imperial dominions and carried oft* a 
minister who had usurped the throne of Harsha, 

Yasovarman : — In the first half of the eighth 
century A.D. a prince named Vasovaiman revdved the 
emjiire of Kanauj and distinguished himself by success¬ 
ful expeditions against the kings of Bengal and Bihar. 

He established dijdomatic relations with China (a.d. 7vH) 

and maintained a splendid court wdiich was adorned by 

the 2 >octs Bhavabhuti and Vakjiatiraj. But his career Bhavabhuti. 

was cut short by a king of Kashmir. 

Kashmir :—The kingdom of Kashmir had risen to 
greatness under a chief named Durlabha-vardhana, a 
contemporary of the great Harsha. Talitaditya, grand- Lalitaditya* 
son of Durlabha-vardhana, was an aggressive monarch 
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who won distinction by victorious campaigns against 
the Tukliaras of the north and the Bhauttas of Tibet, 
lie built Lhe splendid temple of Martanda. But his 
greatest achievement was the destruction of the power 
of Yasovarman. Jayapida Vinayaditya, a grandson of 
Lalitaditya, emulated the cxidoits of his great ancestor 
l)y another campaign against Kanaiij. In 855 the 
Karkota family, to which Lalitaditya and Vinayaditya 
]>elonged, was sii])planted by a new line, the Utpala. 
Avantivarman, the founder of the dynasty, uas a man 
of peace. But his successor, Sankaravarmaii, once more 
came into conflict with the empire of Kanauj, then 
under Bhoja I. In the latter half of the tenth century 
the throne was occupied by a queen named Didda. 
After her death the scejdre passed into the hands of the 
lyohara dynasty. But the later rulers of Kashmir were 
not strong enough to renew the Kanauj venture of their 
great predecessors. 

Bengal and the Pala Empire :—Meanwhile a 
new power had risen in Eastern India, which for a 
time claimed the unquestioned allegiance of the kingdom 
of Kanauj. This was Bengal. The people of that 
country came into i)rominence in the fourth century 
A.D. when they possibly headed a revolt against king 
‘Tdiandra’’ of the Iron Pillar at Delhi. In the sixth 
century they came into conflict with Isanavarinan 
Maukhari. In the century that followed, Sasanka, king 
of Western Bengal, carried his arms to Kanauj. But 
his career of conquest was checked by Harsha and 
his ally, the king of Kamarupa. During the eighth 
century A.D. Bengal was repeatedly overrun by the 
kings of neighbouring territories and a state of anarchy 
(maisyanyaya) prevailed in the country. At last the 
people offered the crown to a chief named Gopala, who 
brought peace to the distracted land. 
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Dharmapala, the son of Gopala, established a Dharma. 
stronghold at Pataliputra and sought once more to gain 
for Pvastern India the i)Osition it had occupied under 
the Mauryas and the (hiptas. He defeated lodrayiidha 
or Indraraja, King of Kanauj, some time after 7Bv3, and 
set up, at the imperial city, a sul)servient ruler, whose 
name w\as Chakrayiidha. Some records credit him with 
having subjugated the whole country from Kedara in 
the Himalayan region to Gokarna in Southern India. 

He had, however, formidalde rivals in Dhruva and Ins The 
son Govinda HI, the Rashtrakuta emperors of the Tripartite 
Deccan, and Nagabhata II, the Gurjara-Pratihara king 
of Marw^ar. The former claim to have expelled him 
from the Doab, v\hile the latter defeated him, deposed 
liis proiig6, Chakra 5 Uidha, and took Kanauj. 

Devapala, the son and successor of Dharmajiala, Devapala. 
sought to retrieve the disasters of his father^ reign 
and established a fortress at A'^ongliyr. He claims to 
have conquered Assam and Orissa and humbled the 
power of liis Dravidian and Gurjara rivals. One record 
says that his arms reached the Kamboja country in 
the North and the Vindhya Hills in the South. He 
maintained relations wdth distant countries. A king 
of Suvarnadvijja or Sumatra erected a monastery at 
Nalanda during his reign, and an inhabitant of 
Nagarahara (Jelalabad) received an important appoint¬ 
ment in the same city. 

Vigrahapala I, the nephew and successor of Deva- Decline of 
pala, was a weak ruler, who abdicatea tn l^avotif ,of liis 
son Narayanapala. Meanwhile the Pratiharas, under 
Nagabhata II and Bhoja I, gradually established their 
powder at Kanauj and defeated the army of Bengal pro¬ 
bably at the Battles of Monghyr. Mahendrapala, the 
son of Bhoja I, seems to have wrested even North Bengal 
from the Palas. Shortly afterwards, the Pala power 
w^as swept away by a people called the Kambojas. The 
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fortunes of llic fiiinily were restored by Waliipala I. 
But the Talas never again succeeded in carrying tlieir 
arms to Kanauj. 

The Pratihara Empire : “-Wc have seen that the 
Tala hegemony over Kanauj was short-lived. The 
dreams of I)harnia[)ala and liis successors were rudely 
sliatteied l>y the Tratihaias under Nagaldiata II and 
Bhoja I. Tlie lattei eventually eslal)lis]ied liimself 
fjrmlv in the old metropolis of Harsha. The I’ratiharas 
\\ere Rajputs elaiming descent from Kahshmana, biother 
c)f vSri Ramchandra, the hero of Vhdmiki’s epic'. In all 
prol)a])ility tliev sprang froiii the (lurjara race which, 
in the (j])inion of several scliolars, entered India in the 
train of the Huns. The designation of the peoj^le 
survives in tlie Jiiodern fair jar ('asle and also in 
several place-names in the Ihinjal) and Western 
India. In the sixth century the Gurjaras established 
l^rincipalities at Bhinmal in Rajputana and Broach at 
the mouth of tlie Narmada. In the eighth century 
Naga]>hata I, l)elonging to the Tratdiara section of the 
race, founded a ])ovverful kingdom in Western India 
and carried on a successful war against the Arab 
conquerors who had wrested Sind from the hands of 
king Dahir, His third successor Vatsaraja (a.o. 783) 
defeated the king of Bengal. The next king 
?Nagabhata II (c. 815-33), .son of Vatsaraja, defeated 
Hhannapala and his vassal Chakrayudha and eventually 
made himself master of Kanauj. But he w'as vamjuished 
by Govinda III, Rashtrakuta. Bhoja I (836— cir.893) 
restored the fortunes of his family and ruled over an 
extensive cmpiie stretching from the Kastern Punjab to 
the borders of Bengal. His further progress was sto])i)ed 
by vSankaravarman of Kashmir in the north and by 
the Rashtrakutas in the south. The reign of Mahendra- 
pala I (circa 893-907), son of Bhoja, may be regarded 
as marking the climax of pow’er attained by the 
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imperial Pratiharas. The empire at this lime extended 
from Kathiawar in the west to North Bengal in the 
ea.st. The destruction of Valabhi by the Arabs had 
facilitated its expansion in the west and the temporary 
eclipse of the Pala ])ower 1>y the Kam1)ojas soon 
removed a formidalde rival in the east/ -The court 
of Mahendrai)ala was adorned by Rajasekhara, the 
author of the Karpuiamanjari and other works. Mahi- 
])ala I, son of J\Iahendra])ala, maintained during the 
early years of his reign, his father’s empire including 
tlie western provinces. But a severe blow was 
struck at his ])owxn' by Tndra III, Raslitrakuta. In 
the latter half of the tenth century A.d. tlie empire 
fast cruml)led to jiieces. The Palas recovered Magadlia 
and Tirhut. Most of tlie other i)rovinces were parcelled 
out among a number of Rajput d\masties. The 
Chandellas became sui)reme in the territory between 
the Jumna and the Narmada. The Kachchhapaghatas 
took Gwalior. The Paramaras seized Malwa. The 
Chedis of Trijmri made themselves maslets of Prayaga 
(Allahabad). The Cliaulukyas or vSolankis established 
their independence in Gujarat. A new ])ow’er—that of 
the Brahmana Shahis of Udabhanda or Ohind (Und) 
on the Indus—rose in the north-west. Kanauj itself 
was taken liy Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna or Ghazni in 
1018. Shortly afterwards, Rajyapala, the last notable 
Pratihara king of Kanauj, was slain. 

Importance of the Pratihara Dynasty : — The 

Pratiharas were the last great Hindu Imperial d\’nasly 
of Northern India. They patronised literature and 
maintained order. Referring to their emi)ire, an Arab 
traveller wrote that there was no country in India 
safer from robbers. They maintained a formidable 
cavalry and camel corps and formed a bulwark against 
Arab aggression. The Pratiharas ranked as Rajputs 
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and their rule marks the beginnins^ of Kajput ascen¬ 
dancy—an ascendancy that was challenged first by the 
Palas and the Rashtrakutas and afterwards by the 
Muslim conquerors of the Indus Valley. Thus l>egan 
the epic struggle between the Rajputs and the Muslims^ 
which continued till the days of the Tiniurid Emperors^ 



CHAPTER XII 


THE DECCAN IN THE DAYS OF KANAUJ 
ASCENDANCY 

Rivalry of the Empires of Kanauj and the 
Deccan :—The empire of Kanatij had to contend with 
rivals on all vsides. The most formidable of these was 
at first the empire of the Deccan ruled successively by 
the Chalukyas and the Rashtrakutas. 

The Chalukyas of Vatapi : —The Chalukya 
])ower was established in or about A.D. 543 1)y 

Pulakesin I, who fixed his capital at Vatapi (modern 
Badami in the Bijapur district), and performed the 
horse sacrifice. His sons Kirtivarman T and Man^iTiiRsa 
extended the kingdom in all directions. Tlie next kin^ 

Pulakesin II, son of Kirtivarman I, ruled from c. 609 Pulakewn 
to 642, and was one of the most pow’erful kings of his 
line. He defeated Ilarsha of Kanauj, annexed part of 
the country at the mouth of the Godavari, and van¬ 
quished Mahendravarman, king of Kanchi near Madras. 

According to some writers, he interchanged letters and 
presents with the king of Persia. But this is doubtful. 

Hiuen Tsang visited his dominions about 641 and has 
left a vivid account of the i>row^ess of the king and 
the valour of his people. The reign of Pulakesin II, 
how’ever, ended in disaster. He ^vas defeated and 
crushed by Narasimhavarman Pallava, son of Mahendra¬ 
varman, in or about 642. 

The Pallavas of Kanchi :—The Chalukya power, 
according to some, was in abeyance for a period of 
thirteen years (c. 642-55), and the Pallavas of Kanchi 
became the dominant power in Southern India. Nara- Narasimha. 
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simhavarnian, the conqueror of Pulakehiii II, carried his 
arms from Valapi in the North to the Pandya country 
in tlie Far South. His authority extended even to the 
island of Ceylon. He was a great builder and coiistructed 
some of the famotis temples of Mamallapuram, / His 
father Mahendravarman is the reputed author oi the 
Mattavilasa PraJu^yia, one of the few farces in 
Sanskrit literature. / 

The ChatulS^ Revival :—After Narasimha the 
Pallava power declined. The Chalukyas revived under 
Vhkramaditya I, who j)robably took Kanchi. His great- 
grandson, Vikramaditya H, certainly took the Pallava 
capital ; and one of his feudatories rej)ulsed an invasion 
of the Tajikas, i)robably identical wiih the Arabs of 
Sind. In 753-57 the Chalukya Umpire of Vatapi was 
finally overthrown by the Rashtrakutas. 

The Rashtrakutas :—The founder of the Rashtra¬ 
kutas powder w^as Dantidurga (a.d.742—752-54). His 
successor w’as his uncle Krishna I (c. 758-772) who 
executed the famous Kailasa temple at Kllora. Dhruva 
(c. 775-793), son of Krishna, defeated Vatsaraja of the 
Pratiliara dyna.sty. Govinda HI (c. 794-815), son and 
successor of Dhruva, was ])robably the greatest of his 
house. He made his brother (lovernor of Tata (South 
(uijarat), defeated Nagal)hata H, son of Vatsaraja, 
claimed to have received the submission of Dharmapala 
of Bengal and his protc^gd Chakrayudha of Kanauj and 
exacted tril)ute from Dantivarman, the Pallava king of 
Kanchi. 

Amoghavarsha I (c. 815-78), son and successor of 
Govinda HI, removed his cai)ital to Manyakheta 
(modern Malkhed in the NizanUs dominions). He W’as 
a i)atron of Jainism and himself composed a Jaina 
W’ork. Indr a III (c. 915-27) great-grandson of 
Amoghavarsha, claimed to have taken Kanauj from 
Mahipala I Pratihara and dealt a heavy blow^ at his 
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•empire. His nei)]iew Krishna III (c. 939-68) defeated 
the Cholas. The dynasty was overthrown in 973 l>y 
Taila II, the founder of the later Chalukya line of 
Kalyana. 

The pre-eminence of the Raslitrakiitas amoiiR 
Indian kings is testified to by contemporary Arab 
writers, who refer to the Halhara (Vallaldiaraja or “Balhara”. 
l)cloved ])rince) of Mankir, i.e., the Rashtrakuta ruler 
of Manyakheta, as one of the four great sovereigns of 
the world, the otlier three being the I{m])eror of 
China, the Khalifah of Bagdad and the Km])eror of 
Constantino])le. 



CHAPTER XIII 


FALL OF THE OLD HINDU KINGDOMS IN 
NORTHERN INDIA 

The Pratihara Disruption :—The Rashtrakuta 
empire in the south fell in 973, and the city of Kanauj 
in the north, once the proud capital of Harsha and 
Bhoja I, was seized by Mahmud of Ghazni in 1018. 
hVom this time to the battle of Tarain in 1192 there 
was really no paramount power in Northern India 
comparable to the Pratiharas. The whole country was 
divided into numerous kingdoms, almost all of which 
fell before the onslaught of Muslim invaders in the 
twelfth and succeeding centuries. The most important 
of these kingdoms were (1) the Pala and Sena kingdoms 
of Bengal, (2) the Chandella kingdom of Jejakabhukti or 
Bundelkhand, (3) the Chedi kingdom of Dahala or the 
territory round Jabbalpur, (4) the Paramara kingdom of 
JNlalwa, (5) the Chaulukya and Vaghela kingdom of 
Gujarat, (6) the Gahadavala kingdom of Kanauj and 
Benares, and (7) the Tomara and Chahamana kingdoms 
of the Kastern Punjab, Delhi and Ajmer. 

The Later Pala Kings of Bengal :—We have 
seen how the Pala empire w^as swept away possibly 
towards the close of the tenth century by the Kambojas 
Mahipala I. restored by Mahipala I. During the reign of 

this king North Bihar is said to have fallen into the 
hands of Gangeyadeva. This is doubtful. But Gangeya 
of the Kalachuri family is known to have raided Anga 
or Hast Bihar. His grandson undoubtedly overran 
Chamx>aran. Mahix>a]a withstood an attack of Rajendra 
Chola I of South India and is credited with having 
extended his conquests as far as Benares. The revived 
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moiiarcliy had, however, no elements of strength, and 
seems to have been a confederation of feudatory or 
vassal states. The most important of these principali¬ 
ties were the Sura kingdom of South-West Bengal and 
tlie Cliandra kingdom of Kast Bengal. Both these 
dynasties are famous in the traditional history of 
Bengal. But the stories about the famous King 
Adisura of the Sura family do not find corroboration in 
coiitemi)orary records. 

The successor of Mahipala I was Nayapala. 
During his reign the Pala dominions were invaded by 
Kama (c. 1041-62), son of Oangeya, King of the 

Chedis ; but a peace was arranged by Atisa or Dipankara 
vSrijnana (980-1053). Vigrahapala III, son of Naya- 
pala, married a daughter of Kama. In the time of 
Mahipala II, son of Vigrahapala III, there was an 
outbreak in North Bengal. The government of the 
territory was assumed by the Kaivarta chief Divya or 
Divvoka. The Pala power was destroyed for the second 
time, but was revived by Ramapala, a younger brother 
oi Mahipala II. Ramapala was followed by tw^o sons 
and a grandson. The i^iower of his dynasty was finally 
broken in Bengal by Vijayasena. It probably survived 
in parts of Bihar till the Muslim conquest. 

Importance of the Pala Dynasty :—The Pala 
kings ruled for an unusually long period ; and 
under them Bengal became one of the greatest powers 
of India. One king seized the sovereignty of Mahodaya 
(Kanauj) and another had diidomatic relations with the 
distant king of Sumatra. The Palas were great builders 
and established the famous monasteries of Uddandapura 
(Bihar) and Vikramasila. Though Buddhists, they were 
tolerant towards Brahmanism and employed Brahmana 
ministers. Tike many of the most enlightened Hindu 
emperors of old they patronised art, science and litera¬ 
ture. Chakrapani, the eminent authority on medicine, 
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and Sandhyakara, the author of the Ramachariia, 
flourished during the Pala period. A new school of art 
was developed in Bengal. The spread of Buddhism in 
Tibet was mainly due to missionaries, who enjoyed the 
])atronage of the Bala kings. 

The Senas :—Vijayasena, the destroyer of Pala 
sovereignty in Bengal, w^as the real founder of a new line 
of kings, vi/., the Senas, who professed the Brahmanical 
religion. The family originally came from the Kanarese 
country in South India and prospered in Western 
Bengal under a chief named Saniantasena. Vijaya¬ 
sena, grandson of Samantasena, entered into a matri¬ 
monial alliance with the Suras, aiiparently of south-west 
Bengal, and made a hold bid for su])reme i)Ower in 
Kastern India. He defeated the Pala king of Gauda 
and the neighbouring rulers of Tirhut, Kaniarnpa and 
Kalinga, and founded the city of Vijayai>ura on the 
Ganges, not far from Triveni, which became his capital. 
His son and successor Ballalasena, born of a vSura 
princess, is well-known as the founder of Kulinism and 
the rei)uted author of the Danasagara and the Adbhuta- 
sagara. Ballalasena was succeeded by his son Lakshma- 
nasena who is regarded by some as the founder of the 
Takslmiana vSamvat of a.d. 1119. He defeated the king 
of Benares, doubtless identical with the Gahadavala 
king of Kanauj, subjugated Kamarupa and jdanted a 
pillar of victory on the shores of the southern ocean. 
He w^as a patron of eminent poets and pundits like 
Jayadeva, Umapati and Dhoyi. Towards the close of 
the tw^elfth or early in the thirteenth century, Ikhtiyar- 
ud-din JMuhammad, son of Bakhtyar, attacked Nadia 
and ])nt to flight Kae Lakhmaniya (kakshmanasena). 
The loss of Nadia, however, did not mean the extinc¬ 
tion of the Sena dynasty, which continued to rule in 
liastcrn Bengal down to the middle of the thirteenth 
century. 
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The Chandellas of Jejakabhukti :—Tlie 
Chandcllas of Jejakabhukti or IhindelkliaiKl were one 
of the .L^reat ruling families that rose on the ruins 
of tlie Pratihara empiie. The indncipal centres 
of their i)o\\er were the cities of Alalioha and 
Khajuraho and the celebrated fortress of Kalin jara. 
Tlie foundca' of the Chandella family was Xannnka. 
Ihit the d\nasty rose to distinction under Vasoxannaii, 
\x\\n c'a[)tured the fort of Kalinjara and became a 
“scorching lire” to his (lur jara-l‘ratihara oxerlords. 
r hang a (c. 954-lt;02), son of Vasovaniian, claimed 

to luive snatched aw a>' the im])e7ial dignit\' from the 
king of Kananj and brought under his sw’ay an 
extensive region between the Jumna and the Narmada, 
lie built great temples at Khajuraho. Dhanga and 
liis successor are re])resented liy some as sharing in 
the Hindu defeat at the hands of Subuktigin and 
liis son i\Iahniud of (lha/.iii. The next king, Vhdya- 
(Ihara, lirought about the destruction of Rajya]>ala, 
the last notable Pratihara ruler of Kananj. Under 
the successors of Vidyadhara the Cliandella kingdom 
was weak and was eclipsed by the rising ])Ower of the 
Chedis under (langc^Mdeva and his son Kama. Put 
the glory of the family was restored by Kirtivarmaii 
(c. 1098), a grandson of Vidyadhara. Kirtivarinan 

is chiefly remembered as the patron of Krishnamisra, 
tlie author of the allegorical ])lay called Prahodlia- 
ifiandrodaya, or the Rise of the INloon of Intellect. T'he 
last notable king* was Parainardideva (c. 1167-1202), 

fifth in descent from Kirtivaruian, He was defeated by 
Prithviraja III, king of Ajmer and Delhi, and was 
finally crushed in 1202 by Qutb-ud-diii Aibak, general 
of Muizz-ud-din Muhammad of Ghur, the comtueror of 
Uindusthan. 

The Chedis of Dahala :—The Chedis, also known 
as Haihayas and Kalachuris, rose to power in the 
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country called Dahala, the capital of which was at 
Tnpiiri (modern Tewar near Jabl)alpur). A branch of 
the family established itself at Ratanpiir in tlic modern 
Ihlaspur district. The founder of this Chedi line was 
Kokkalla T, a contemporary and ally of Bhoja of 
Kanaiij. Tlie Chedi princes were intimately connected 
by ties oi marriage with the Rashtrakutas. Rakslimana- 
raja, i^reat-giandson of Kokkalla I, carried his arms fiom 
Somnath to Bengal. His great-grandson, (Tangeyadeva 
(c. lOv^O-41), assumed the title of Vikramaditya and 
spread his conquests as far as Kangra and Bhagali)ur 
in the north and the Kanaresc country in the south. 
Ills son Kama (c. 1041-62) ruled over an empire 
that extended from Kanaiij to Kalinga. He defeated 
the Baramaras of Walua and secured the alliance of 
the kings of Bengal by the offer of two of his 
daughters in marriage. His ])Ower was broken by the 
armed forces of the kings of Gujarat, Malwa, Bundel- 
Khand and the Deccan. The next king Yasahkarna 
(c. 1073—1120-22) still ruled over a wide realm stretching 
from Chamjiaran in North Bihar to the banks of the 
Godavari. After him the kingdom became weak and 
was finally destroyed by the Yadava king Krishna of 
Devagiri in the Deccan. 

The Paramaras of Malwa :—The Paramara 
family was establislied by Upendra or Krishnaraja, 
and, in its palmy days, had its capital at Dhara. 
It rose to distinction under Munja. This king 
was a brave warrior and a patron of learning. But 
his career was cut short by Taila II, the founder of 
the Western Chalukya dynasty of Kalyana in the’ 
Deccan. His successor Sindhuraja is the hero of the 
Navasahasanka Chariia, Bhoja (c. 1018-55), son of 
Sindhuraja, was the most famous king of the line. He 
fought with Turkish invaders and annexed the 
Konkan, but finally succumbed to his foes, Somesvara 
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Aliavainalla, king of Kalyana, Kama, king of the Chedis 
and Bhiina I, king of Gujarat, who stormed Dhara. 
Bhoja was the greatest patron of learning in ancient 
India after the great Vikraniaditya, the destroyer of 
the vSakas. He was a versatile genius ; and the range 
of his studies included j)oetry, rhetoric, poetics, polity, 
philosophy, astronomy and architecture. He established 
a vSanskrit College and constructed the famous Bhoja- 
])ura Lake. After Bhoja Malwa was constantly overrun 
by its enemies and was for a time annexed to the 
kingdom of Gujarat. In the thirteenth century it was 
overrun by Sultan Iltutmish of Delhi. The kingdom 
was finally conquered by the Muslims in the next 
century. 

The Chaulukyas and Vaghelas of Gujarat :— 

Part of Gujarat was governed by the Pratihara viceroys in 
the days of Mahendrapala I and his son Mahipala I. In 
the latter half of the tenth century an independent king¬ 
dom was established by Mularaja I of tlie Chalukya or 
Solanki family, who fixed his residence at Anahilapataka 
or Anhilwara, modern Patan in north Gujarat. Mularaja 
defeated many of his neighbours including Vigraharaja 
II of Sakambhari in Rajputana. Bhima I, great-grand¬ 
son of Mularaja, fought with varying success against 
Plammuka of Sind, Kama of Clicdi and Bhoja of Dhara. 
But his most formidable antagonist was Sultan Mahmud 
of Ghazni, who destroyed the temple of Somnath in 
j\.D. 1026. Siddharaja Jayasimha, grandson of Bhima I, 
founded an era in 1113-14 a.d. and annexed Malwa. 
His successor Kumarapala (1143-74) ruled over a wide 
dominion stretching from the borders of the Muslim 
kingdom in the Punjab to the Konkan and from the 
Ganges and Bliilsa to the western ocean. He probably 
adopted the Jaina faith under the influence of the 
celebrated acharya, Hemchandra. The next notable 
king, Mularaja IT, grandson of a brother of Kumarapala, 
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beat back a Muslim invasion. His brother Bhima II, 
‘Hhe sim])kton’% ruled fioni 1179 to 1242. During 
his rule the central ^o\eminent became weak. The 
feudatories became powerful and divided the kingdom 
among themselves. The actual power at the centre was 
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usurped by Lavanaprasada, who belonged to the 
Vaghela branch of the royal family. 

Viradhavala, the son of Lavanaprasada, is said to 
have defeated Muizz-ud-din (Bahrain?), who led an 
expedition to Gujarat. Two ministers of this chief, 

Vastu])ala and Tejalipala, built magniliceiit Jaina Jaina 
temples at v^atrunjaya, Girnar and Abu. Visaladeva, 
sou of Viradhavala, assumed the full royal title. His 
nephew and vsuccessor, Arjuna, had the toleration to 
allow the grant of certain income from houses and sliojis 
ill Somnath to a mosque built by a Muslim ship-owner 
of Ormuz. Under Karnadeva II, grandson of Arjuna, Muslim 
(jiijarat was conquered hy the lieutenants of Ala-ud-din 
Khalji, Sultan of Delhi. 

The Gahadavalas of Kanauj :—Pralihara autho¬ 
rity in Kanauj collapsed in 1018, though petty chiefs 
of the line continued to rule certainly till 1027 
and probably till 1036. After the temporary rule of 
Kama Chedi, about the middle of the eleventh century, 

Kanauj passed into the hands of the Raslitrakutas and 
the Gahadavalas, whom some authorities regard as 
identical. 

The founder of the Gahadavala line was Chandra- 
deva. The greatest king was Govinda-chandra (c. 1114 — Govinda- 
54) who extended his conque.sts as far as Monghyr in the 
east and successfully defended Benares and other holy 
jdaces against the Turushkas, i.e. the Muslim invaders. 

Though a Brahmanical Hindu, he was tolerant towards 
Buddhism and had at least two Buddliist queens. 
Jayachchandra (1170-94) was the last notable king Jayach- 
of the line. The story of his feuds with his rival 
and son-in-law, Prithviraja III, king of Ajmer and 
Delhi, forms the theme of the poems of Chand Bardai. 
Advantage was taken of this internecine strife by 
Muizz-ud-din Muhammad of Ghur whose troops defeated Battle of 
and killed Jayachchandra at Chandwar in 1194 and ^kandwar. 
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said lo liave retired to the desert of Rajputana and 
established the Rathor State of Jodhj)ur. 

The Tomaras and the Chauhans :—The Tomaras Tomaras. 
rose to power in the territory between the Sutlej and 
the Juniiia under the suzerainty of the iin])erial 
Pratiliaras. A Toinara chief named Anani^a])ala is 
believed to have built tlie Red Fort at Delhi about A.D. 

1052. Toinara rule was sui)])lantcd by that oi the 
Chahamanas or Chauhans of Sakambhari (Sam])har) 
and Ajmer. A Chauhaii chief named Chandana 
<lefeated the Tomaras probably about the bccinnin^ ChaKa- 
of the tenth century A.D. His great-gtandson Vigraha- 
raja II (973) wms the contemporary and rival of 
IVlularaja I of Gujarat. Vigraharaja IV, who was 
ninth in descent from Vigraharaja II, comiuered Delhi 
and raised the Chahamanas to the position of a great 
power. He was a poet as wxdl as a wairrior, and was 
the reputed author of the Harakeli Naiaka. The most 
famous king of the line W’as Prithviraja III, nephew of Prithviraja 
Vigraharaja IV. Prithviraja was the beau ideal of 
Rajput chivalry and his exidoits in love and war have 
been immortalised by his court poet, Chand. The 
story of his daring abduction of the daughter of Jaya- 
chchandra, who willingly accepted him as her lord, is 
well known. A chivalrous lover, the Chahamana hero 
was also a brave w^arrior. He defeated Paramardi, the 
Chandella king of Bundelkhand, and inflicted a severe 
defeat upon Muizz-ud-din Muhammad of Ghur at 
Tarain near Thanesar (1191 A.D.). But the Sultan Battles of 
returned in 1192 a.d. and once more met Prithviraja 
in the memorable field of Tarain. A great battle w^as 
fought. The Rajputs could not withstand the charge 
of the Muslim cavalry. Prithviraja w’as defeated and 
murdei'cd in cold blood. The Chahatnana clan retired 
to Eastern Rajputana and took refuge in the strong 
fortress of Ranthambhor. 
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The Chalukyas of Kalyana :—While NortlieriT 
India was ^plit up into numerous kingdoms, the Ueccaii 
proper maintained some degree of iiolitieal unity under 
the later Clialukyas of Kalyana or Kalyani in what is 
now the Nizam's dominion. The founder of the line 
was Taila II (97v^—97) wdio claimed descent from the 
older Chalukya dynasty of Vataih. Taila overthrew^ the 
Kashtrakutas in 973 and crushed the power of Munja 
of Malvva probably about 995. Under his successors a 
bitter contest ensued betw^^en the Chalukyas and the 
Cholas for the mastery of the Krishna>Tungabhadra 
frontier. Somesvara I Ahavamalla, great-grandson of 
Taila, w’on some successes at Koi)pam (1054 a.d.) but 
Avas totally defeated at Kudal vSangamam. The 
struggle continued under Vikramaditya VI (c. 1076— 
1126-7), son of Ahavamalla, who defeated the Cholas 
and established a new era. He was a patron of 
learning and his court was graced by the poet Bilhana 
and the jurist Vijnanesvara. After him the i)ow^cr of 
his dynasty gradually declined. The su])reme power 
at Kalyana was usurped for a time by Bijjala 
Kalachurya and his sons (1156—83). Bijjala^s reign 
saw^ a remarkable revival of Saivism, led by his 
minister Basava, the prophet of the Uingayat sect. 
In 1183 the Chalukya power was. temporarily restored 
by a general of Somesvara IV. But the fall of the 
empire could not be averted (c. 1190). Three dynasties 
sprang out of its ruins, viz., the Hoysalas of 
Dorasamudra (in Mysore), the Yadavas of Devagiri (in 
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JMaharaslitra) and the Kakatiyas of Warangal (in the 
Teliigii country). 

The Hoysalas of Dorasamudra :—^The Hoysalas 
ruled as petty chiefs in Mysore after the decline of 
the Chinga dynasty which ruled from about the fifth Gangas. 
to the eleventh century a,d. The Jloysala family rose 
to greatness under Vishnuvardhana (c. 1106—1141) who Vishnu- 
had his capital at Dorasamudra, modern Halebid, vardhana. 
famous for its line temples. IMvsore had been a strong¬ 
hold of Jainism ; but now a Vaishnava revival began Vaishnava 
under Ramanuja, who fled from the Tamil country and Revival, 
found refuge with Vishnuvardhana. Vira Ballala II Vira Ballala 
(1173—1220), grandson of Vishnuvardhana, assumed the 
royal title, established an era, defeated the Yadavas of 
Devagiri and pushed his dominions northwards as far as 
the river Malaprabha. Vira vSomesvara (c. 1234—54), 
grandson of Vira Ballala 11, conquered a portion of tlie 
Tamil country. Vira Ballala III (1292—1342), grand- Fall of the 
son of Vira vSomesvara, sustained defeats at the hands of 
Kafur, the general of Ala-ud-din Klialji. In c. 1327 the 
capital was destroyed and the king, though retaining 
hold on Hampi, retired to the vSouth Arcot district. 

Traces of Hoysala rule are found as late as c. 1346. Rise of 
But by that time the great empire of Vijayanagara had 
risen to power and hurled back the Muslim armies. 

The Yadavas of Devagiri :—The founder of the 
independent Yadava kingdom of Devagiri or Daulatabad 
was Bhillama (1187—91). But the king who raised it 
to eminence was Singhana (1197—1247), the grandson Singhana. 
of Bhillama, who pushed his conquests as far as the 
Narmada in the north and the Krishna and the 
Malaprabha in the south. During his reign Changadeva, 
grandson of Bhaskaracharya, founded a college for the College of 
study of the astronomical works written by his grand- ^tronomy. 
father. Singhana was followed by two of his grandsons 
Xrishna (1247—60) and Mahadeva (1260—71), after ^ 
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whom came Ramachandra (c. 1271—1309), son of 

Krishna. The celebrated writers Hemadri, Box)adeva 
and Jnanesvara flourished during the reigns of 
Mahadeva and Ramachandra. The political and military 
power of the kingdom, however, declined about this 
time and in 1294 Devagiri was pillaged by Ala-ud-din 
Khalji. Ramachandra was obliged to surrender six 
hundred ^naunds of i)earls, two niaunds of diamonds, 
rubies, emeralds, sapphires, and other valuables. In 
1306-7 came Malik Kafiir, the general of Ala-ud-din, 
who compelled the Yadava king to pay tribute. The 
son and successor of Ramachandra was killed in 1312 
or 1313 ; and his son-in-law Harapala was flayed alive 
in 1317 or 1318. This comifleted the ruin of the 
Yadava dynasty. 

The Kakatiyas of Warangal :—The Kakatiya 
l)ower rose in the Kasterii Deccan in tlie territory 
occupied by the Andhra or Telugu-sx^eaking peox>le. 
The dynasty in the ox)inion of some scholars derives, 
its name from Kakati, a form of the Goddess Durga. 
The capitals were at Anumakonda and Warangal. The 
founder of the line was Durjaya. But the first eminent 
chief was Prolaraja II (1117—63), who defeated the 
Clialukya emi)eror of Kalyana. Prola’s son and 
succcessor Rudra (cir. 1163—99) su.stained a defeat at 
the hands of the Yadavas of Devagiri. His nejihew 
Ganapati (c. 1199—1260), however, defeated Singhana 
the Yadava king and extended his dominions south¬ 
wards as far as Kanchi. He left his crown to his- 
daughter Rudramma (c. 1260—91). Rudramma wisely 
governed the Kakatiya territory and is eulogised by 
the Venetian traveller, Marco Polo. The last notable- 
king was Prataparudra (1291—1330), son of a daughter 
of Rudramma. He defeated a Yadava king but was 
himself vanquished by the Muslims (c. 1308), He 
retained, however, his hold on Kanchi till 1316. 
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Rise of the Cholas of Tanjorc : —The greatest 
rivals of the Chalukyas of Kalyana were the Cholas 
of Tanjore. Tlie founder of the line was Vijayalaya, 
whose son Aditya (cir. 871—907) crushed the power of 
the Pallaxas of Kanchi. Paraiitaka 1 (907—53), son 
of Aditya, extended his control over the neighbouring 
Tamil kingdoms and even invaded Ceylon. His reign 
was one of the most flourishing periods of village 
autonomy in Southern India. His eldest son was 
killed at Takkolam by Butiiga II (947—48), the Canga 
ally of Krishna III Kashtrakuta. The dynasty revived 
Linder Rajaraja (c. 985—1016) wdio extended his sway Rajaraja. 
over nearly tlie w4iole of the jjresent IMadras Presidency 
and Mysore. He possessed a powerful navy with wdiich 
he conquered Ceylon and some other islands in the 
Indian Ocean. He built the magnificent temple at 
Tanjorc and endow^ed a Buddhist shrine at Negapatam. 

He w^as succeeded by his son, Rajendra Chola I. 

Rajendra Chola I (Yuvardja, 1012, died c. 1043) : — 

He overran the Chalukya territory and won a great 
victory at Musangi or Muyangi. But his most famous 
achievement was the tem])orary subjugation of the 
entire coast of the Bay of Bengal as far as the banks 
of the Ganges. To commemorate the successful 
expedition to the Ganges or, according to some, the final 
overthrow^ of the Ganga kings of Mysore, he assumed 
the title of ‘'Gangaikonda*' and founded a new capital 
in the Trichinoiioly district called Gangai-konda- 
Cholapuram. He extended the oversea j^ossessions of 
his father by the annexation of the Nicobar islands 
as w^ell as parts of the Sailcndra Phni)ire of Malay, 

Sumatra etc. 

Successors of Rajendra Chola I :—Rajadhiraja 
{Yuvardja, 1018, d. 1052), son of Rajendra Chola I, lost Sons of 
his life at Koppam. But the defeat was retrieved by cholall^^ 
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Rajcndradcva (c. 1052—63). The next king Vira 

Rajendra (c. 1163—70) won a great victory over the 
Chalnkyas at Kudal vSaiigainam jdaccd by some at the 
junction of the Krishna and the Pancha (langa rivers. 
In 1070 the Chola throne ])assed into tlie hands of 
Rajiga or Rajendra Chola 11 Kulottunga, the son of 
a Chalukya king of Vengi by a Chola i)rinccs5, the 
daughter of Rajendra Chola I. 

The Eastern Chalukyas :—The Chalukya line 
of Vengi (at the mouth of the Krishna and the 
Godavari), also known as the P^astern Chalukya 
dynasty, was established in the seventh century A.D. 
by a brother of Pulakesin IT of Vatapi. Tlic family 
rose to powxT under Narendra Mrigaraja (c. 799—843), 
a contemporary and rival of the great Rashtrakuta 
kings, Govinda III and Amoghavarsha I. From tlie time 
of Rajaraja the great Chola a series of marriages attached 
the Chalukya kingdom of Vengi to the Chola interest. 
Rajiga usually styled Rajendra Chola II, who claimed 
descent through his mother from Rajendra Chola I, 
aspired to the empire of his maternal grandfather. In 
1070 he succeeded in gaining the Chola throne and 
became the founder of a line of Chola-Clialukyas. He 
fought wn’th Vikramaditya VI of Kalyana and probably 
wrested part of Kalinga from the Kastern Ganga king, 
Anantavarman. He carried out a revenue survey in 
1086. After the death of Kulottunga III (1178—1216) 
the Chola princes sank into insignificance ; and the 
supremacy of the Tamil country was shared between the 
Hoysalas of Dorasamudra, the Kakatiyas of Warangal 
and the Pandyas of Madura. 

The Pandyas of Madura :—The major part of 
Pandya, a territory which corresponded to the modern 
districts of Madura, Raranad and Tinnevelly, was a 
province of the Chola Empire in the time of Rajendra I 
and his immediate successors. But the old royal line 
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was not extinct. Early in the thirteenth century a.d. 
Maravarnian vSunclara Pandya T (1216—38) defeated the 
Cholas and founded a powerful kingdom, which, under 
Jatavarman Sundara Pandya I (1251—70), became the 
predominant power in the Tamil country. Towards the 
close of the thirteenth century the Venetian traveller 
Marco Polo visited the Pandya port of Kayal and Visit of^ ^ 
described it as a great city Avhere much business was ® 

done. The king was the oAAiier of vast wealth and 
showed favour to foreigners. In 1310-11 a disj)iited 
succession provided an o])portiinity for interference to 
Kafiir, the general of Sultan Ala-ud-din Klialji of Delhi. 

Orissa :—Orissa had no political unity after the 
fall of the great em[>irc of Kharavela. It was overrun 
by the Guptas in the fourth century a.u. and by Harsha 
in the seventh century. A part of it acknowledged the 
supremacy of vSasanka of Bengal (619). In the sixth 
century a.d. or a little earlier, a i)owerful kingdom was 
established on its southern borders by a line of rulers 
who are knowm as the Eastern Gangas of Kalinga, to Eastern 
distinguish them from the Western Gangas of Mysore. 

The Upper Mahanadi Valley was ruled by kings of the 
so-called Panduvamsa who W’ere follow^ed a1:>out the tenth 
•century A.d. by the Somavainsi (Uiptas. Kings Jananie- 
jaya and Yayati of this family are knowm to tradition. 

Eastern Orissa, including the kingdom of Tosali (pro¬ 
bably in the Puri district), acknowledged the sw^ay of 
the Karas, originally a Buddhist family (afterwards Kara 
Hindu) who ruled from about the eighth to the tenth *^y“**y- 
‘Century a.d. During their rule and that of their 
successors, Orissa w^as repeatedly overrun by the kings 
•of Kaniarupa, Bengal, Chedi, and the Chola country. 

Towards the close of the eleventh century Anantavarman 
Choda Ganga (c. 1076—1147) of the Eastern Ganga line Choda 
laid the foundations of a pow’crful kingdom, wdiich soon 
:slretched from the Ganges to the Godavari. He w^as a 
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great ])atron of religious works and charities and gave 
orders for tlie construction of the famous temple of 
Jagannatha at Puri, which was probably completed in 
the time of his great-grandson Anangaldiima III. The 
descendants of Choda Ganga had to defend their kingdom 
against the attacks of the Senas of Bengal and their 
Muslim successors. The last king of the line was 
probably Blianu IV, who was succeeded by his minister 
Ka];)ilendra (1434—35 A.d.). 



CHAPTER XV 


HINDU CIVILISATION DURING THE 
POST-GUPTA PERIOD 

Society :—The centuries that iniincdialely follovNcd 
the diM*iii:)tiou of the Early Gupta empire saw a ^rcat Caste, 
change in the Hindu social i>olity. In s])itc of the 
attempts even of Buddhist kings like DliarmapaLi to 
maintain the old order, the time-honoured social divi¬ 
sions vere passing away, and a new system coming in. 

The Brahmanas vStill maintained and even increased 
their influence. But the old Kshatriya families tended 
to disappear and their place was occui>ied by the 
Rajjmts, who dominated the stage of Indian history Rajputs, 
from the eighth century a.d. to the Muslim conquest. 

The origin of the Rajput clans is a subject of much 
dispute. Some of them, e.g. the Chandellas, were 
proba])ly indigenous, but others had undoubtedly 
foreign blood in their veins. The Huns, for instance, 
found a place among the thirty-six clans of the Rajputs ; 
and Hun princesses were married to potentates like 
Kama, king of the Chedis. Another foreign tribe, the 
Gurjara, was the parent stock from which the great 
Rajput dynasty of the Pratiharas is supi)osed to have 
sprung. While the ruling families of the Hinduised 
foreign tribes were admitted into the frame of Hindu 
society as Rajputs, the rank and file .sometimes developed 
into castes having an inferior status. The Gujars, for Gujars. 
instance, a caste widely distributed in Upper India, are 
doubtless descended from the Gurjara immigrants of the 
sixth century a.d. 

Attempts were made by Smriii writers and com¬ 
mentators and kings like Ballalasena of Bengal to lay 
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down elaborate codes of caste rules. The latter intro¬ 
duced ill Bengal the system called Kulinism which 
conferred distinction on select families of Brahmanas, 
Vaidyas and Kayaslhas in that province. 

INlarriage rules had not yet become as rigid as 
they are now. Contemporary inscriptions give us 
instances of intermarriage between foreign immigrants 
and the indigenous population, between orthodox 
Hindus and Buddhists and between Brahmanas and 
Kshatriyas. 

Towards the close of the period the Hindus had, 
according to Alberuni, a Muhammadan scholar ivho 
accomi)anicd Mahmud of CHiazni, become very illiberal 
towards foreigners. They called them impure. ITiey 
would not admit into their company any one who did 
not belong to them, even if he washed it or was inclined 
to their religion. But the i)icture is perhaps a little 
overdrawn and Hindu hostility was mainly directed to 
the Turks for obvious reasons. We are informed by 
Ibn Ilaukal and A1 Istakhri that some of the Hindu 
kings were extremely partial to Mussalmans and 
employed them as governors in cities. A Vaghela king 
of Anhihvara allowed a Muslim shipowner to build 
a nios([ue in his dominions and liberally endow’ed it. 
Marco Polo, the Venetian traveller, refers to the favour 
showm to foreigners by the Pandya ruler of Kayal 
in consecpicnce of which they visited his city in large 
numbers. 

Position of Women :—^Womcn, specially of the 
upper classes, still held an lionourable position in 
society. They figured as queens regnant, generals and 
governors of provinces. Some of the royal ladies of the 
period are referred to in contemporary records as '^not 
only skilled in music and dancing but also displaying 
their accomplishments in public^b Early marriage 
Avas, however, becoming coxnmon. Marriage was indis- 
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soluble. If a wife lost her husband she could not marry 
again. She had to choose between two things—either 
to remain a widow or to burn herself. 

Religion :—In religious history the most striking 
features bl the period are the decline of Buddhism and 
the growing influence of Jainism and Puranic Hinduism. 

The ])atronage of Harsha during the later years of his 
life could not arrest the decay of the religion of Decay of 
Sakyamuni. Yasovarman and his successors on the 
llirone of Kanauj were apparently Hindus, and under 
them Brahmanism regained its ascendancy in the 
jNIadhya-dcsa or the Upper Gangetic ])rovinces. The 
last clear traces of Buddhism in U2)per India are found 
in records of the Gahadavala dyna.sty. In Bengal and 
(Iiissa this religion flourished under the Palas and tlui 
Karas, but gradually tended to disappear under the 
ySeiias and the Gangas. In Magadha the flnal blow 
was dealt by the sword of Ikhtiyar-ud-din Muhammad, 
son of Bakhtyar. In Southern India scarcely any 
traces are found after Vikramaditya VI of the Chalukya 
dynasty of Kalyana. 

Jainism, the other great non-Brahmanical religion. State of 
was practised with great devotion in the Kanarcse 
country and Gujarat, The Kashtrakuta king Amogha- 
varsha liberally patronised the Digambara sect, and 
Bijjala Kalachurya w’as an ardent devotee of Mahavira. 

With the rise of the Lingayats and the Vaishnava revival 
under Ramanuja and Madhvacharya, Jainism lost its 
predominance in the Mysore country and its neighbour¬ 
hood. But it found patrons and protectors in the kings 
and ministers of Gujarat. Jaina temples at Girnar, 

Palitana and Mount Abu testify to the popularity of the 
creed in Western India and the zeal of its followers. 

The most interesting fact of the period is, how^- Hindu 
ever, the growing popularity of Puranic Hinduism, 

The most prominent characteristic of this religion is 
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the doctrine of the Tnmurit or the threefold mani¬ 
festation of the one iiniverhal spirit in the forms of 
Ihahma the cieator, Vishnu the preserver and Rudra- 



The Trimurti (or Mahesvara>), Elephanta 

Siva the destroyer. Another feature is the doctrine of 
incarnation {Avatara), i.c., the intervention of the 
Supreme Bein^^ in human or even animal forms in the 
aftairs of man to carry out the divine purpose. Buddha 
himself found a place among the Avataras of Vishnu. 
Everywhere magnificent temples dedicated to Vishnu, 
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Siva, the Avalaras and the other members of the 
Puranic pantheon were erected. 

Some of the Hindus of the period were strict mono¬ 
theists ]>aying exclusive devotion to Vishnu, Siva, 
vScikti (Duri^a) or the Sun, thou^>h allow in.u a plac'e in 
tile celestial hierarchy to the i)ojmlar <^ods as subordinate 
to the v'suj)reme Divinity. They had special scriptures 
of their own called Agamas, Samhitas, Tantras, etc. 

Saints and Prophets :—^TL'lie increasing power of 
Hinduism w^as not a little due to the teachings of a 
number of saints and religious reformers who appeared 
during this ])eriod. The first were probably the Tamil 
vSaiva saints like Sambandar and the earlier Vaishnava 
Alvars. Next came Kumarila, a Brahmana of Eastern Kumarila. 
India, who maintained the efficacy of the Vedic rites 
and denied it to the faith and i)ractices of other 
schools. 

Sankaracharya:—Then came Saiikaracharya, a 
Nambudri Brahmana of Kaladi in Malabar. He taught 
the Advaiia or monistic fonn of Vedantism, wdiich he 
developed in his commentaries on the Upanishads, 
the Gita and the Vedanta. He travelled as a teacher 
throughout India engaging in discussing with the 
leaders of other schools of thought. He founded mathas 
or monasteries of which the chief is at Sringeri in 
Mysore. The others are at Puri in Orissa, Dwarka in 
Kathiaw^ar and Badrinath in the Himalayas. He died 
])robably at Kedarnath in the Himalayas at the age of 
thirty-two or thirty-eight. He taught that ‘‘there 
existed one Supreme Spirit alone and the feelings of 
individuality and other attributes of the animal spirit 
and the variety of the inanimate w^orld owe their origin 
to the principle of may a and are unreaPk 

Ramanuja :—The doctrine of maya did not satisfy 
the religious craving of many i>eople ; and a teacher 
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iipj)care(l wlio ciiipliasised the inipoitance of bhakli or 
faith in God and i>i cached the worship of 
One Dcily under the name of Vishnu or Naiayana 
I'lns A\as Kanianuja, the son of a Brahmana of Sii 

Peru m biidur 
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Basava .—vSauism found an exponent in Basava^ 
the Brahmana minister of Biijala Kalachurya, the Jama 
ruler of Kalyana (1156-67). Basava was born at 
Bagewadi (Bijapur District) not far from the junction 
of the Malaprabha and the Krishna. He is the great 
prophet of the lyingayats, an influential sect of the 
Kanarese country, who worship Siva in his hnga form. 
The lyingayats reject the authority of the Vedas and 
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oppose the claims of the Brahmanas. They advocate 
the remarriage of widows and are opposed to the 
marriage of children. 

Administration :—Tlic Administrative system of 
the period under review goes back to the Gupta age 
in its fundamentals. The lowest unit of administra¬ 
tion was the vdllage under its headman (graniapait), 
Villages were grouped into Vishayas or districts under 
officers styled Vishayapati ; and a number of Vishayas 
made up a Bhukii, Desa or in certain parts of the 
country Mandala which was sometimes the largest 
administrative division of a Hindu kingdom in those 
days. The ruler of a Bhukti was usually styled 
Upaiika, and that of a Desa or Mandala, Mahasamanta 
or Mahamandalesvara. When the central authority 
became weak the Vishayapatis, IJpaiikas and Maha- 
wandalcsvaras not unfrequently assumed the style of 
Raja. Outlying provinces were frequently placed under 
military governors \\’ho, like the Lords Marchers in 
England, enjoyed practical independence. Kings and 
governors were assisted by a host of officials like 
the SandJiivigrahika (minister for peace and war), 
Akshapatalika (minister in charge of records), etc. 
District officers on the other hand had the assistance 
of the leading men of the locality, like the Nagara- 
sreshthin (Alderman of the city), and the Praihama 
Kayastha (chief scribe). 

In Southern India we have evidence of the 
existence of an excellent .system of local self-govern¬ 
ment. Villages were grouped into unions each of 
which managed its local affairs through an assembly. 

Economic Condition :—From time immemorial 
India has been famous as a land of plenty. The soil 
producing rich crops supplied the inhabitants with all 
that was required to make life enjoyable. Foreign 
trade brought wealth from distant lands. It was the 
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‘'fabulous wealth of IncT’ that made this country the 
coveted prize of vigorous races comin^^r from less 
favoured climes. Indian kings ordinarily protected the 
pe()i)le like their owm children, lint some disgraced 
themselves 1>y ingenious systems of fiscal o])pression. 
Moreover, failure of rains occasionally resulted in the 
destruction of crops, w’liich led to famine. Vivid 
])ictures of such calamities arc given in Kalhana's 
Rajaiatangini and Dandinks Uasakuniani-charda. To 
alleviate the misery of the i)eo[)le, irrigation departments 
were maintained by the best Hindu governments. 
Kalhana refers to tlic “l)eneficent schemes of drainage 
and irrigation*' of king Avantivarman of Kashmir, 
carried out by vSuyya, his minister of puldic w^orks. 
Irrigation W'orks were also constructed on a vast scale 
by the Chola kings of Southern India. 

Maritime Activity and Cultural Expansion :— 
The Indian Ocean was a highway for the spread of 
Indian political influence and of Indian culture to the 
Trans-Gangetic peninsula and the great archipelago 
that lies scattered off the coast of Malay. The Cholas 
of Southern India maintained a ])(5w’erful fleet and 
acquired a large number of islands in the Indian 
Ocean. They pushed their conquests as far as 
Kadaram (possibly in the Malay Peninsula), the seaport 
of Takkolam (in the isthmus of Kra), and even to 
Sumatra. These territories were wrested from the 
Sailendras who had established an extensive empire in 
Malaysia, The Pandya port of Kayal near the mouth 
of the river Tamra])arni was about this time one 
of the greatest marts of the East and carried on a 
brisk trade wdth many foreign countries. The Palas 
of Bengal maintained close relations with the rulers 
of Sumatra and Java. The latter island, which was 
a centre of Brahmanism in the days of Fa-hien, had 
now become predominantly Buddhist and the remains 
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of Borol)iKlur attest the wide pievakncc of the ichgion 
of Sak\aniiini and tlic aitibtic skill of its devotees 



Borobudur 


Remains of Indian eivilisation lia\c also been found 
in Champa and Cambodia (Kamxuji) in French Tndo- 
China The temple styled Angkor Vat in the last Cambodia. 



Angkor Vat 
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mentioned country deserves special mention. A record 
of about A.D. 600 in Cambodia refers to arrangements 
made in a shrine for the recitation of the Kamayana^ 
the Puranas and the complete Mahabharata. The 
Pala period saw a great extension of Buddhist influence 
to Tibet. 

Literature and Science :—Scholars dazzled by 
the glories of the Gupta age are apt to regard the 
succeeding centuries as an age of decadence. As a 
matter of fact literature and science were not neglected 
during the post-Gujjta period. In epic i^oetry we have 
the w^orks of Bharavi, Magha, Sri-Harsha and others. 
These, it is true, do not reach the level attained by 
Kalidasa. But in drama the age i:)roduced Bhavabhuti, 
W'ho excels the author of the Sakuntala and the 
Vikramorvasi in tragic pathos, if he is inferior to him 
ill grace and charm. Pyxccllent plays were also written 
by Harsha, Mahendravarman, Bliatta Narayana> 
Murari, Kshemisvara Rajasekhara, Krishnamisra and 
others of lesser note. The twelfth century produced 
the Crilagovinda of jayadeva, perhaps the finest lyric 
in the' Sanskrit language. Another distinguished 
writer of lyrics was Bhartrihari who died in or 

about A.D. 651. In prose we have the w^orks of 

Subandhu, Bana and Dandin. Some of the later 

versions of the Panchatantra are also to be assigned 
to this period. Historical literature, which is miserably 
represented in the earlier epoch, was actively cultivated 
in the post-Gupta age by a number of writers, among 
whom the most eminent were Bana, the author of 

the Harsha-Charita, Kalhana, the narrator of the 
Kashmir Chronicle styled the Rajatarangini, Bilhana,. 
the poet of the Vikramanka-Charita and Sandhyakara 
Nandi, the historian of the Rama-Chariia. Vernacular 
literature was developed by poets and saints like 
Luyipada, the author of certain poems called Charyas 
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written in old Bengali, Cliand Bardai, the bard of the 
Prithviraj Rasa, Jnanesvara, a Marathi commentator 
on the Bhagabad Gita, Manikka Vasahar, the singer 
of the Tamil Tiruvasahani or ‘‘sacred utterance’^ 
and Panipa, the author of the Kanarese Maha- 
bliarata. Philosophical literature was enriched by the Philosophy 
commentaries of Udyotakara, Kumarila, Sankara, 
Vachaspatiniisra and Ramanuja. In the field of 
medicine valuable works were written by Vagbhata 
and Chakrai:)ani. And lastly, in the domain of 
astronomy the age produced Bhaskaracharya, the 
author of the Siddhantasiromani, which enjoys more 
authority in India than any other work of tlie same 
kind except the Siirya-siddhanta, A Chalukya king, 

Somesvara III, son of Vikramaditya VI, wrote a work 
named Abhilashitartha-Chintamani or Manasollasa 
which deals with Polity, Astronomy, Rhetoric, Poetry, 

Medicine, Alchemy, Music, Painting, Architecture and 
various other subjects. He was by, no means the only 
polymath of the period. 

Art and Architecture :—It w^as in the post- 

Gupta Period that fine stone monuments were first Architec- 
constructed in the Far South of India by the Pallava 
kings. The wonderful Rathas or “Seven Pagodas” cut ^ " 
out of rock boulders at Maniallapuram marked the reign 
of Narasimha Pallava, the rival and conqueror of 

Pulakesin II. Narasimha II, great-grandson of the first 
Narasimha, built the beautiful shrine called Kailasa- 
natha at Kanchi. Vikramaditya II of the Chalukya 
family constructed a similar temple at Pattadakal. 

Krishna I of the Rashtrakuta dynasty tried to surpass 
it by carving another out of the rock at Ellora. This 

noble shrine is ornamented with some of the most 

beautiful sculpture compositions to be found in this 
country. Splendid edifices w^ere also constructed by 
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the Cholas at Tanjore and the Iloysalas at Belur and 
Halebid in Mysore. 

In the North the hnest .aroiips of medieval 
tcm])les are tliose at Bliuvanesvara and Konarak in 



Lingaraja Temple, Bliuvanesvara 
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Orissa, Khajiiraho in Bundelkliand and Mount Abu 
in Rajpulana. These are constructed in the so-called 
Indo-Aryan style. A variation of this style, found in 
Bengal, is characterised by the use of the bent cornice, 
iniitaled from the bamboo roofs of ordinary Bengali 
cottages. 

The figures decorating the temple of Kailasaiiatha at 
Kllora and fine Buddhist images found at Mahoba show 
that sculptures were still executed with ‘^mechanical 
perfection and considerable graceA special school 
of sculpture was developed in the Pala dominions. 
Buddliist and Vaishnava images in the Tala style* and 
of fine workmanship have been found at Nalanda, 
Rangpur and other places. Painting of the Pala school 
is illustrated in two palm leaf Mss. of the Ashtasahasrika 
ptajnaparamita and Pancharaksha, 
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THE COMING OF ISLAM 

Muhammad the Prophet and Islam :—Early in 
Ihe eighth century a.d. a new factor was introduced 
into Indian history. A Muslim (Arab) army from Iracj 
conquered Sind. The Arab ascendancy was confined to 
a vsmall iirovince of this extensive land, and the new 
rulers of Sind broke away from their mother country 
before long. But isolated as they were from the rest 
‘Of the Muslim world, the newcomers not only held 
their owm against the Hindu religion and culture but 
made many converts from the old population. They 
failed indeed to extend their power further inland, but 
nearly two centuries later Muslims from other countries 
•entered India and obtained a firm foot-hold on the 
banks of the Indus. As tune w^ent on, fresh hordes 
followed from Afghanistan and Central Asia and 
founded an empire in India that endured for many 
centuries. Though the real conejuerors of Hindusthan 
were not Arabs, they w'ere none the less followcu's of 
Muhammad the Prophet and to-day the Muslims 
number about thirtyfive millions in the Republic of 
India alone. 

Muhammad, the founder of Islam, was an Arab. 
He belonged to the pow^erful and influential tribe of 
Quraish and was an inhabitant of Mecca. About his 
*early life we know^ next to nothing. His father Abdallah 
died before his birth, and Aminah, his mother, died 
soon afterwards. The poor orphan was brought up by 
his grandfather and uncle. He died in June a.d. 632 
and was then sixty-tw^o years of age. It is, therefore, 
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very likely that he was born sonic time in the year 57(> 
of the Christian era. Probably he accompanied the 
trading caravans of Mecca to Syria and Persia and 
even to Iigy]>t and Abyssinia. But he did not feel 
the pro])hetic call until he was forty. The Arabs in 
those days worshipped stocks and stones, idols and 
images. They were not altogether uncivilised, but 
their simple faitli w'as not free from superstition. 
iMuhainmad began to exjiose the common errors of his 
countrymen and soon made a few converts. But the 
people of Mecca were indignant that their cherished faith 
should be so severely criticised, and the early adherents 
of Muhammad had to seek shelter in Abyssinia. 
Mvdiammad remained behind and continued to jireach 
his simple doctrine—^‘There is but one Ood’*, “there 
is no Cod but Allah“, and “Muhammad is the messenger 
of Allah”. The leading men of his city disliked this 
doctrine ; and at last IMuhammad had to leave Mecca 
for Yalhrib, the JMedina of to-day. This happened in 
622 A.D. and the JMuslim era of llijrah (or ‘migration’) 
dates from that year. The pco])lc of Medina soon 

accepted the new’ faith and Muhammad returned to liis 
nativ^e tow^n at tlie head of a victorious army. Not 
content with the conversion of his relatives and fellow^ 
towaismcn, lie sent his missionaries to other parts of 
Arabia, and before his death nearly the whole of that 
sj>arsely pox>ulaled i>eninsula accejited the new' religion. 
After his death, his work was continued by his 
discijdes. They concpiered I?gypt, overran North Africa 
and crossed over to Spain, Nearer home, Syria, Palestine 
and Persia acknowledged their sway ; and in 711 Sind 
was invaded. That the Arabs were good soldiers it is 
iieedless to add and it is also true that conversion 
usually follow ed in the w^ake of concpiest, but it w^ould 
be idle to deny that the new faith strongly axipealed 
to the i')rimitive i>eoples of Asia and Africa, for most of 
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the Turks and Mughals and other races, who afterwards 
carried the banner of Islam far and wide, had accepted 
the sini[)le religion of their own accord. When Islam 
l)ecame the state reH.e:ion in India, many converts were 
naturally made and lar^;e sections of the Indian Muslims 
are descended from these converts. 

Muhammad^ son of Qasina, and the Conquest of 
Sind : —Nearly ei^ehty years elapsed after the death of 
tile Prophet before the Arabs invaded Sind, but they 
were not unfamiliar with the land of the Hindus. Their 
trading vessels had visited the ports on tlie western 
coast, and ])lundering‘ raids had on several occasions 
been made before permanent coiKjuest and annexation 
wx^re attempted. We read of one sucli raid as early as 
A.D. 637 against Thana near Bombay ; l>ut Khalifah 
Ihnar, the second successor of Muhammad, did not 
countenance oversea exploits. Muhammadan adven¬ 
turers sometimes harassed Indian territories fiom the 
frontier p^o^ince of Mckran or South Baluchistan, but 
the first Muslim statesman to organise a regular expedi¬ 
tion of comiuest was Hajjaj, governor of Iracp He was Hajjaj and 
an imi)eriahst hy instinct and probably took advantage 
of the first excuse for declaring war against Dahir, 
king of Sind, What exactly ha])])ened it is difficult to 
ascertain, but all accounts agree that some Arab trading 
boats w ere molested by Indian jhrates. Hajjaj demanded 
com])ensation from Dahir, but the latter denied his 
resj)onsibility for the misdeeds of the corsairs. War 
was declared but the iirst tw'o ex])cditions proved 
unsuccessful. Nothing daunted, Hajjaj sent a third 
expedition against the Indian iwince. The leader of 
this exj)edition was ]\Iuhammad, .son of Uasim, a young 
man of seventeen. A near relative of Hajjaj, he 
naturally enjoyed considerable prestige and succeeded in 
inspiring* his followxn'S with confidence and enthusiasm. 

The army was both large and well equipped w’ith 
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Up-to-date iniplenients o£ war. Hajjaj had personally 
looked into the details of provision, and his choice of 
coniniander was fully justified by success. Dahir was no 
weakling but he was labouring under obvious difficul¬ 
ties. His father had supplanted the old royal dynasty, 
and Dahir could not count upon that unquestioning 
loyalty which the representative of a long and unbroken 
line of kings alone can command. The Buddhists of 
vSind suffered many disabilities under the new^ Hindu 
government and they sw^elled the ranks of the Muslim 
invaders. But the defence the Hindu king offered was 
both resolute and protracted. Even after Dahir’s defeat 
and death his son and widow bravely continued the 
war but the young Arab general carried everything 
before him, and before he rclimiuished his command, 
vSind and Multan were annexed to the Khalifah^s 
empire. The current story of his tragic end must be 
rejected as unhistorical. TTie unfortunate young man 
was a victim of political jealousy and court intrigue ; 
the revengeful spirit of Hindu princesses had nothing 
to do with his death. 

Arab Government of Sind :—The Hindus of 
Sind were w^ell treated by their new rulers though the 
positi<m of the Buddhists does not aj^pear to have 
improved. The old minister of Dahir was employed 
to look after the land revenue administration, and the 
Hindus were permitted to repair and rebuild their 
temples and to i>erform their religious rites without 
any bar or hindrance. The Arab conquest of Sind 
‘Evas only an episode in the history of India and of 
Islam’’. It w^as without any far-reaching political result, 
though it brought tw^o widely different cultures into 
close and intimate contact. The Arabs learnt some¬ 
thing new in Philosophy, Medicine, Mathematics and 
Astronomy from the Hindus and transmitted their 
newly acquired knowledge to Europe. The Arab 
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settlers and their Hindu subjects lived side by side 
for many years in peace and amity, as ^\e learn from 
]\lasbidi and Ibn-Haukal. Then came the ruthless 
Tiirki^Ii hordes from the hilly tracts of (lha/ni and 
Kalml. They had as little symjiathy for the heresies of 
their co-relii^ionists as for tlie pol)Theism of the idol- 
worshi])pers of Mathura and Somnath. 

The Kingdom of Ghazni :—Al>out 962 the kinL>- 
dom of Ghazni was founded by Alptigin, a Turk, who 
be.ean his career as a slave. Fifteen years later, 
vSubukti^in, originally a slave and later son-in-law of 
Al])tigin, was raised to his master's throne. 

Subuktigin and Jaipal :-~In those days the 
north-western frontier of India stretched far beyond 
its ])resent political boundary and portions of 
Afghanistan and the Punjab were under the government 
of a Hindu king who had his capital at Udabhandajiura 
on the Indus (modern Und), the Waihind or Bahind 
of the Muslim writers. The name of this king was 
Jaipal. He regarded the newly founded kingdom of 
Ghazni as an unw^elcome menace to his owm power and 
])romptly took the offensive to resist the encroachments 
of his i)owerful neighbour. The “fortune of war went 
against the Hindu king, and he had to jiay a large 
indemnity and to cede a big slice of his lands I)eyond 
the Indus. vSubuktigin's forces never crossed the river, 
but his famous son Mahmud served his apprenticeshij^ 
during this war. The experience he then gained must 
have jiroved very useful in his Indian campaigns. 

Sultan Mahmud :—vSubuktigin died in August 
997. His death w’as followed by a sharp contest 
between his sons Mahmud and Ismail for the vacant 
throne. Mahmud was the elder and the abler, but 
it has been alleged that his mother was of obscure 
origin. Ismail, on the other hand, was Alptigin’s 
grandchild and had the further advantage of having 
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been named as his successor hy Subukti^in Bnt his 
]) 0 \\er lasted onlv sc\en months In Maich 998, 
Mahmud comx)letcly defeated In*- bi other and firmly 
estaldished his ]>o^\el Two veais latei, he hd his first 
ex]>edition to India and then followed a sciies of daring 
exj)loils that bi ought Mahmn<l immense wealth and 
inimoi tal fame 



Mahmud of Ghazni 


Biilliaiit as MahiiuidS military record undoubtedly 
Js, we should not forget that the current account of 
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his Indian campaigns is wholly one-sided and later 
writers must have improved upon the original story. 
It is immaterial for our purpose to discuss how many 
times he invaded India. He did so frequently and 
])cnetrated far into the country. He burnt, pillaged and 
ravaged the towns and hamlets at his ])leasure, and 
carried awa,v the hoarded wealth of the rich cities 
and ])rosperous jdaces of pilgrimage. Altliough the 
Indian ])rinces were no match for him, Mahmud an¬ 
nexed only a few districts of the Punjab, those 
governed by the Hindu Raja of Und and tlie Muslim 
prince of Multan. A campaign of conquest is neces¬ 
sarily more arduous than a plundering raid ; and 
Mahmud apparently felt no inclination to extend 
his empire in India. He was attracted by the fabulous 
wealth of this ancient land. But he was the forerunner 
of the later conquerors of India. 

The first of Mahmud\s many expeditions to India 
was i)robably not unprovoked. A Muslim writer of the 
14th century a.d. tells us that Jaipal tried to recover 
his lost territories during the civil W’ar that followed 
Subuktigin’s death, but failed. Mahmud took many 
forts, probably in the trans-Indus districts, and returned 
in 1001 at the head of a fonnidable force to punish 
his hostile neighbour. A fierce battle was fought near 
Peshawar in wdiich the Hindu prince was defeated and 
captured. He was indeed restored to liberty in con¬ 
sideration of a huge ransom and permitted to return to 
his kingdom. But Jaipal felt the humiliation so keenly 
that he abdicated in favour of his son and put an end 
to his life on a burning pyre. The death of Jaipal 
did not bring the war to an end. For four generations 
the Hindu kings of Und did their utmost to stem the 
progress of Mahmud’s arms and, unsuccessful as all 
their endeavours proved, their resolution and perse- 
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verance certainly deserve our praise. In 1006 Mahmud 
marched against the Muslim ruler of Multan ; but 
Anandapal, son of Jaipal, would not allow him to pass 
through his territories. Anandapal was defeated and 
put to flight, but Multan was saved for the time being. 
Anandapal now probably realised that single-handed 
he was no match for the ruler of Ghazni and, according 
to a later authority, invited his neigh])ours to make 
common cause against the dreaded invader. The 
Muslim chronicler asserts that the Hindu princes 
readily responded to this ajjpeal and in 1008 Mahmud 
met a formidable host near Und. For a time victory 
seemed doubtful, but the accidental flight of the Hindu 
leader's elephant decided the day and the demoralised 
horde was completely routed by Mahmud's disciiDlincd 
veterans. The Sultan followed up this success by a raid 
against Bhinmagar and obtained immense booty rich 
‘‘beyond the limit of calculation". Expelled from his 
old capital, Aiiandaijal removed his headquarters to 
Nandana further east. Here his son Trilochanpal and 
his grandson Bhimpal, called '^nidar^^ or the fearless, 
continued the unequal struggle till 1014 when Mahmud 
captured the fort. Trilochanpal was assassinated in 
1021-22 and was succeeded by Bhim the fearless. 

The dynasty became extinct in 1026 when, it may be 
assumed, the principality was completely conquered and 
Anally annexed to the kingdom of Ghazni. Multan 
had been subjugated much earlier in 1010. Mahmud 
was the best general of his age and his followers 
were inspired by religious zeal in a war against 
heretics and heathens. The Hindus, on the other Hindu 
hand, were disunited and usually failed to sink their 
differences in the face of a common danger. Anandapal against the 
had often to fight his Hindu neighbours ; and though 
the powerful kings of Bulandshahar, Kanauj and 
Kalinjar all felt in turn the weight of Mahmud’s arms 
9 
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Sack of 
Somnath. 


they never made a united effort against the common 
enemy of their country and religion. 

Malmiud treated the holy ])laces of India as so many 
treasure troves The sack of Bhimnagar (Nagarkot, 
Kangra) Avas followed by the capture of Thanesar in 
1014 and the pillage of Mathura in 1018. But the best- 
known of all his adventures w^as the sack of Somnath in 
1026. Which appealed to his imagination most, the 
dangers of the iinknow’ii route or the prosj)ccts of vast 
A\’calth, it is difficult to say. It has been suggested that 
the priests of Somnath had practically invited the inva¬ 
sion by openly asserting that other gods had suffered at 
Mahmud's hands because they had somehow^ or other 
incurred the wrath of the lord vSomnath. Alahmud set 
out with a w'ell-a])pointed army in 1025 and marched 
through the dreary deserts of Rajputana. Bliimadeva I, 
the king of Gujarat, offered no resistance and the Muslim 
army a])i)eared before Somnath in January 1026."^' 
The vSultan decided to carry the place by assault. The 
first attack w’as repulsed, but the next day the assailants 
stormed the place. Thousands of Hindu devotees w^re 
mercilessly slain, and the I in gam they worshipped was 
shattered into i)ieces. The hoarded W'calth, w^liich, it 
is alleged, amounted to 20 million dinars, was appro¬ 
priated l)y the victor but the story of jewels and 
X)recious stones stuffed in the hollow^ idol is apparently 
unfounded. The return journey w^as not without 
its dangers and difficulties, and Mahmud was once 
misled by a devotee of Somnath, but he ultimately 

The year of the destruction of vSomnath, according to 
Alberitni, is 416 A.H. or 947 8akakA,la. According to Ibnul- 
Athir Mahmud aiTived at Somnath on the 14th Dhud-Q^da, 
416, which corresponds to 6th January, 1026. We have, there¬ 
fore, accepted the system of chronology, adopted by Dr. Nazim. 
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^^iicceeded in returning home in safety. The next year 
he led a j>nnitive exi)edition against tiie Jats, the last 
of his many exidoits in India. He died in 1030. Ilis 
siiccevsois did not possess liis alhlity, and, although 
they retained the Indian districts, it was left for a 
warrior of another dynasty to lay the foundation of the 
JMuslim empire in Hmdusthan rro]>er. 

Sultan Mahmud was not only a mighty cotuiueror 
but a generous patron of learning as well. The 
immense wealth he carried away from India was 
lavislily spent in embellishing the city of Ghazni, 
lie founded a university there and richly endowed it. 
Among his court poets was Firdausi, the famous author 
of tile Shah Nania. But the scholar who dc^seiwes 
our notice most is Abu Rihan or Alberuni, wdio 
accomiianied Mahmud to India, learnt fsanskrit, and 
studied Philosojdiy, Astronomy and Alatlicniatics. lie 
wTote a valuable account of India and its institutions, 
wdiich is treated w ith great respect by critics of 
to-day 

How^ the Hindus of the annexed districts fared 
under the government of Ghazni we do not knowc 
Probably they wx*re not unfairly treated. Mahmud 
had a Hindu regiment in his army, and Tilak, 
a Hindu of humble birth, rose to be a gemeral under 
Alahmud's son. It is doubtful wdiethcr the Sultan ever 
made any direct attempt to propagate Islam in the 
land of the Hindus. But he ‘bitterly ruined the 
prosiicrity of the country”, as Albcruni observes, and 
his ruthless procedure no doubt led to a bitter antagonism 
bchveen the follow^ers of the tw^o faiths. 

“MahmiuPs w'ork, wdiatever it might have been, 
w^as swxpt aw^ay fifteen years after his death by the 
Hindu Revival”, as Professor Habib points out, and 
the later conquerors of India differed widely in their 
aims and outlook from Mahmud and his followers. 
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^ ''' 

Muhammad of Ghur :—The next p^reat invader 
was of eastern Persian extraction and came from the 
obscure priiicii)ality of (Miur. At first feudatories of 
Ghazni, the rulers of this petty state steadily rose to 
]lower and at last challenged the supremacy of their 
former suzerains. In the contest that followed, the 
descendants of INIahmud fared badly and had to abandon 
their old capital and seek safety in India. Plere they 
were jiursued by their implacable enemy, who deposed 
the last prince of the house of Ghazni and laid the 
foundation of the Muslim empire in India. 

Shihab-ud-din, also known as Muizz-ud-din 
Muhammad bin Sam or Muhammad of Ghur, as he w’as 
popularly called, was not the king of Ghur when he 
began liis Indian campaigns. But he enjoyed the con¬ 
fidence of his brother, Sultan Ghiyas-ud-din, and 
commanded his army. As a general he does not seem to 
have been so brilliant as Sultan Mahmud. In any case 
his military success w^as by no means uniform ; and 
he tried stratagem wdiere courage proved unavailing. 
While the daring exploits of Mahmud were without 
any lasting effect, the ultimate results of Muhammad’s 
Indian camxiaigns wx^re far more enduring and important. 
Mahmud of Ghazni came to i)illage and burn ; 
Muhammad of Ghur aimed at permanent conquest. 

His first success in India was against his co¬ 
religionists of Multan. He next occupied Uch, but 
his invasion of Gujarat proved a failure. He did not 
hesitate to make an alliance with the Hindu Raja of 
Jammu against the last Ghaznavid ruler of Lahore and 
in 1186 took him prisoner not by force but by guile. 
The occupation of Lahore made him the next-door 
neighbour of one of the most powerful Hindu princes 
of Northern India, Prithviraja III, the Chauhan king 
of Ajmer and Delhi, and naturally led to a conflict 
with him. 
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Northern India had witnessed many changes since Dynastic 

Sultan Mahmud's days. A Hindu dynasty, that of the 

t . 1 1. . \ . ... . . . . N. India. 

Senas, had established itself m Bengal, though parts of 

Bihar still remained under the Buddhist Palas. The 

Chandellas continued to rule in Bundelkhand but the 

Oahadavalas occuiiied the throne of the Pratiharas in 

Kanauj. Jaichand or Jayachchandra of Kanauj \vas 

regarded as the greatest king in India l)y Muslim 

writers, and he resided mostly at Benares, lie figures 

largely in the bardic songs of the times as his lovely 

daughter uas carried away liy the Chaulian heio 

Prithviraja. Henceforth Jaichand became the inveterate 

eneiigv of the ruler of Ajrner and Delhi and he did 

not forget his real or sui)posed injury even vhen 

IVIuhammad of Ohur appeared on the scene. 

In bravery and iiersonal j^rowess the Rajputs were First and 
in no inferior to their Muslim rivals, and they had 
a bold and chivalrous leader in Prithviraja. In 1182 he Tarain. 
had defeated the Chandclla king Paramardi ; and the 
morale of the Rajput forces Avas at its height when they 
met Muhammad’s army for the first lime at Tarain near 
Thanesar in 1191. The Rajputs fought with their usual 
impetuosit 3 g and Avhen the Muhammadan leader was 
wamnded his followers lost heart and were routed. 

This initial failure did not dishearten I\Iuhanunad, and 
he made elaborate preparations for a second contest with 
the Chauhan chief. The next 3 'car the two adversarie‘‘^ 
met for the second time on the same field, and superior 
discipline and generalship triumphed. Prithviraja was 
captured and killed, the flower of Rajput chivalry lay 
slain on the fatal field and the victory w^as decisive. 

The relatives of Prithviraja did indeed attempt to 
recover their lost power but wdtliout any perceptible 
effect. In 1192-3 Qutb-ud-din Aibak occupied Delhi. 

In 1194 Jaichand of Kanauj was defeated and slain 
at Chandwar in the Ivtawah district. Three years later 
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Qutb-ud-diii punihlicd Hhiindeva II of (injarat, who was 
causing him no inconsiderable trouble, by occui)ying 
his capital. The kingdom, ho\ve\^er, w’as not subjugated 
till a centur^^ later. In 1202 Qutb-ud-din captured 
Kalin jar and thus estaldished the Muslim hegemoii}' 
over the greater part of Hindusthan. 

Meanwdiile an able adxeiiturer had added the eastern 
provinces ol Bihar and North-West Bengal to the eiiijure 
of Gliur. Ikhtiyar-ud-din Muhammad, son of Bakhtyar 
Khalji, was one of the many dariiiL: \oung men who 
had followed Muhammad to India in search of fortune. 
Ills lepelleiit appealance at first stood in his way, but 
at last he succeeded in earning the good opinion of 
another soldier of fortune who had established himself 
in Oudh. The Thila* power in Bihai was in the last 
stage of its decadence, and Ikhtiyat-ud-din wrested the 
piovince from its feeble ruler. He next invaded West 
Bengal and expelled lyakshmanasena, then an old man, 
from Nadia. The vSena powxr survived in Eastern 
Bengal for more than half a century but part of Western 
and Northern Bengal became a Muslim province. Thus 
in eighteen years the banner of Islam w^as carried from 
the Indus to the Ganges. But w’c should not forget that 
the entire area was not ruled by the Muslim comiuerors 
in the same way as it W’as governed by the British in later 
times. The Muslim powx^r w^as generally confined to the 
jirincipal towns and their immediate neighbourhood, 
and the great bulk of the country was still governed 
by Hindu chieftains. They formally acknowdedged the 
sovereignty of Delhi and appeased their powx'rful 
Muslim neighbours by tribute and presents when 
threatened with invasion, but u.sually they governed 
their principalities without interference. 

In 1203 Ghiyas-ud-din died and Muhammad became 
in name, as he had so long been in reality, the ruler 
of Ghazni, Ghur and Delhi. Shortly afterwards his 
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])()\ver in India ^\as temporarily threatened by an un¬ 
foreseen accident. His amis met with a reverse in 
Central Asia and the news of this defeat stirred 
sedition and trouble in India. The ^;ates of Ghazni 
were slnit a.eainst Mnhaiiiniad and tlie Khokars created 
disturbances in the Punjab. With characteristic zeal 
and promi)titiide Muhammad quelled rebellion every¬ 
where and severeh" punished the Khokars. In 1206 
wdiile encamj)ed on the banks of the Indus on his way 
to Ghazni, he w\as murdered by some unknown 
assassins. It has been variously surmised that the 
murderers were Khokars or Muslim heretics, and Rajput 
iniag'ination identified the author of this act with their 
beloved hero Pritliviraja, who, according to this fiction, 
had been blinded but not murdered after the second 
liattle of Tarain. 

The vast empire founded by Muhammad of Ghur 
fell to pieces after his death. But the Muslim kingdom 
of India was kept intact by Qutb-ud-dm Aibak who 
became the first independent Sultan of Delhi. 
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MEDIEVAL INDIA 

CHAPTER XVII 

THE SLAVE DYNASTY 

Qutb-ud-din Aibak :—Miihaniinad of Oliur left 
IK) heir of his body. His Turkish slaves rose to power 
ever_vwhere and became his real successors. Thus the 
government of Ghazni passed into the hands of 
Taj-ud-din Yildiz, while the Muslim officers in India 
acknowledged Qutb-ud-din Aibak as their leader. The 
new' king had started his career as a slave and had not 
been formally restored to freedom even when he was 
appointed to govern the Indian provinces of his master. 
Tlie dynasty founded by him is, therefore, popularly 
knowm as the vSlave Dynasty, though all but three kings 
of til is line w^ere ])rinces born in the purple. 

Taj-ud-din and Qutb-ud-din had formerly been 
good friends. The new King of Delhi had married 
Taj-ud-din's daughter but their old friendship was 
quickly forgotten and they came to blows over the 
overlordship of the Punjab. 

Neither of the contending parties could claim any 
decisive success. The political union between India 
and Afghanistan thus came to an abrupt end and was 
not restored until Babur’s occupation of Delhi three 
centuries later. 

After a short reign of four years Qutb-ud-din died 
of an accident at Lahore in 1210 while playing Chaugan 
or ]>olo. He wais a good soldier and strong king. His 
lavish generosity earned him the sobriquet of Lakh- 
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baksh or giver of lakhs. His government was not free 
from severities ; but the Muslim power in India was 
still in its infancy, and the great bulk of the Hindus 
still remained unsubdued. The alien rulers, therefore, 
naturally hesitated to try conciliatory measures at this 
early stage. 

The Muslim nobles at Lahore promptly raised 
Aram vShah to the throne, for they thought it not Aram. 
X>rudent to leave the government long wdtlumt an 
acknowledged head. The relationship between the new 
king and the deceased ruler must remain uncertain. 

He is “sometimes described as Aibak’s ado])ted son 
but usually believed to have been a son of his body’k 
PeoiJ)le in tliose days were not overfastidious about 
their king’s title, provided he W’as a good soldier and 
able leader. But Aram j^roved unequal to his task, 
and the nobles of Delhi invited Iltutmish to replace 
him. 

Iltutmish :—Like Qutb-ud-din, Iltutmish w^as a 
Turk and a slave, but unlike him he w’as a man of 
attractive appearance. He belonged to the Ilbari tribe. 

His good looks and high accomx>lishments attracted 
the notice of Qutb-ud-din, then Viceroy of Delhi, wdio 
])urchased him at a fabulous price. Iltutmish rapidlv 
rose in his master’s favour and when Qutb-ud-din died, 
Iltutmish saved his kingdom from disintegration and 
decay. 

To depose Aram was easy enough ; but the situa¬ 
tion wdth which Iltutmish was confronted w’as beset Political 
with enormous difficulties. Taj-ud-din Yildiz had 
abandoned his old pretensions, and Nasir-ud-din 
Qabacha, a fellow^ slave and kinsman of Qutl)-ud-din, 
asserted his index)endence in Sind. The Khalji nobles 
in Bengal were no longer prepared to acknowledge the 
supremacy of Delhi ; and the Hindus had recovered 
Gwalior and Ranthambhor during *the weak rule of 
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Aram Sliah. Iltutmisli could not deal with so many 
enemies at once SulTice it to sa> that betore his death, 



Qutb Mmar 

the Punjab (1217), Sind (1226) and Bengal (1227) had 
been reduced to complete submission, Kanthambhor 
(1226) and Gwalior (1232) had been recaptured and the 
famous city of Ujjain occupied and sacked. 

It was during the reign of Iltutmisli that the 
Mughuls first appeared on the banks of the Indus 
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under their famous leader Cliingi/ Khan. They came 
in pursuit of the fugitive king of Khiva who had vsought 
slielter in the Punjab. The ruler of Delhi refused to 
have anything to do witli his unwelcome guest and 
when llie unfortunate prince left the country his 
terrible enemies also went away. A great calamity was 
tlius a\erted. Put the Mughul hordes did not fail to 
harass the later kings of this dynastv. 

After a reign of twxMity-six years Shams-ud-din 
Iltutmish died in 1236. He fovind the kingdom of Delhi 
dismembered and disorganised but left his successors a 
strong and compact dominion. He can therefore be 
rightl}^ regarded as the greatest of the vSlavc kings and 
the second founder of Muslim power in India. He was 
a generous jiatron of the fine arts and letters ; and 
Delhi became a great centre of Islamic culture under 
him. He completed the famous Qutb Minar of Delhi 
in 1231-32. The column was named after Khvaja 
Qutb-ud-din of Lbsh, a famous saint of the time, and 
not after the first Muslim Sultan of Delhi, 
r .Raziyya :—^IltutnlTsh had a poor opinion of 
his .sons and .so he nominated his favourite daughter 
Ra/.iyya to succeed him. But the iiroud warriors of 
his court wwild not serve under a w^oman. They raised 
Rukn-ud-din Firuz, his eldest .surviving .son, to the 
tlirone. Rukn-ud-din was a pleasure-loving young man 
and left the government entirely in the hands of his 
mother, Shah Turkan, a cruel woman of mean origin. 
Her cruelty and misgovernment di.sgusted the nobles 
and rebellions broke out in different parts of the 
kingdom. When the nobles of Delhi learnt that 
Princess Raziyya was in danger they rose in a body, 
imprisoned the king and his mother and placed the 
talented princess on the throne. The rebel governors 
did not like Rukn-ud-din, but they refused to be 
reconciled to the government of a w’^oman. Raziyya, 
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howe\cr, soon proved that she was not deficient in 
manly virtues and she dis^x^rsed her enemies by 
sui:>erior diplomacy. She discarded the veil, led the 



Empress Raziyya 

army in person, assumed the dress of a man and 
conducted the government with conspicuous ability, 
but all to no purpose. Prejudice prevailed over good 
sense, and she was defeated and taken prisoner by a 
fresh confederacy organised against her. vShe tried to 
lecover her throne by marrying her gaoler, Altuniya, 
governor of Bhatinda. But her efforts proved unsuccess¬ 
ful, and she w^as put to death with her husband 
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in 1240. Raziyya was the only woman to occupy the 
throne of Delhi. Her failure proveb liow difficult it 
is to overcome popular prejudice. 

Nasir-ud-din Mahmud : —We need not go into 
the disgusting details of plots and counterplots, 
intrigues and counter-intrigues, cruel executions and 
sec'ret assassinations that characterise the next two 
i<.igiis. Muizz-ud-din Bahrain and Ala-ud-diu Aiashid Bahrain 

A\ere both of them worthless iirinces, and the country , 

Mas ud. 

knew no peace during the six years they occU])ied tlie 
throne oC Delhi. It is with a sense of relief that we 
turn to the next reign, that of Nasir-ud-din Mahmud. 

He was not a strong ruler, and things might have gone 
fiom bad to worse but for his able minister Ulugh 
Khan, who later ascended the throne of Delhi as 
Ghiyas-ud-din Balban. The good (pialities of Nasir- 
ud-din Mahmud have been considerably exaggerated. 

He was a good calligraphist and spent his time in 
copying the Quran, But it is doubtful whether he 
earned his livelihood by that modest occupation. Nor 
is there any reason to believe that he was content with 
a single wife who had to perform all the humble 
services of the royal household. A mere puppet 
though he was, Nasir-ud-din once tried to overthrow 
his all-powerful minister. His efforts were seconded 
by the party opposed to Balban, and the latter was 
dismissed from his high office in 1253. But he enjo^^ed 
the confidence of the great majority of the nobles and 
returned to power before long. For the rest of the 
reign he was the i*eal ruler and when the king (who 
was also his son-in-law) died in 1266, Balban occupied 
his throne as a matter of course. i 

Ghiyas-ud-din Balban :—Ghiyas-ud^din Balfcan 

w^as the third slave to become king of Delhi. Like 
his predecessors he was a Turk and he originally 
belonged to a famous corps of slaves known as 
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“The Forty The members of this confraternity 
aimed at a monopoly of power ; and not a little of the 
tionble tliat followed the death of Iltiitmish was due 
to their ambition and intrigue. But Balban was 
resolved to restore peace and order at any cost and 
refused to be thwarted by his foi'mer colleagues. His 
ol)ject was twofold, sup])ression of the seditious activi¬ 
ties of the powerful nobles and the protection of the 
frontier pro\ince against the inroads of the Mugliuls. 
The latter task had been entrusted during the 
l>receding reign to a cousin of his. Sher Khan Sunqar 
defended the Punjab wdth conspicuous ability, but he 
was a member of “The P^orty“, and the king regarded 
liim with suspicion. When Sher Khan died, foul ])lay 
was susjiccted. The defence of the Punjab w^as later 
entrusted to the king’s eldest son and heir-apparent, 
ITince IMuhammad. 

The Rajputs of Mew^at (the district round Alwar) 
had never been thoroughly coiKiuered though they 
lived in the immediate neighbourhood of Delhi. A 
warlike peo])le they had become a source of considerable 
trouble. During the disturbed days of Ball>aii’s prede¬ 
cessors they infested the \ery suburbs of the caiiital 
and “they used to come prowdiiig into the city giving 
all kinds of troulde, depriving the people of their rest”. 
Balban decided to put an end to their depredations 
once for all ; so he cut down the thick jungles that 
I)rotected the miscreants and penetrated into the heart 
of their country. The punishment inflicted on them 
w-as cruel ; Init it had the desired effect, and for .sixty 
years the country w^as safe and quiet. 

The same relentlessness marked his campaign in 
Bengal. The remoteness of that w^ealthy i)rovince had 
often tempted its governors to rebellion and Tughril 
Khan, Balban’s deputy in Bengal, assumed indepen - 
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<lencc in 1279. Two exj)editions sent against him were 
repulsed. Balban punished the unsuccessful generals 
with death and then left for Bengal in i)erson. 
Tugliril dared not face his infuriated master and took 
to tlie jungles of Jajnagar. But his secret haunt was 
accidentally discovered by one of Balban’s followers, 
and he was i)Ut to death. Tlie angry king made an 
example of tlie relatives and adherents of Tugliril. 
“He ordered all the sons and sons-in-law of Tugliril, 
and all men who had served him or borne arms for 
him, to be slain and placed upon the gibbets^ he had 
caused to be erected along the market-jilace of 
Takhnawati. A mendicant w^as put to death with all 
liis disci])les because he had received great favours 
from the hated rebel. Barni, the historian, says that 
the ‘T^nishments w'cnt on during two or three days'* 
and “the beholders were so horrified that they nearly 
died of fear'k Such indeed must have been tlie inten¬ 
tion of the king. He left for Delhi after appointing 
his second son, Bughra Khan, to the vacant governor- 
shi]). 

In 1285 Balban’s eldest son was killed in an 
ambush while fighting the Mughuls. The old man, 
now' eighty years of age, was overwhelmed w'ith grief 
and died tw’o years later. 

Though cruel and stern, Balban was a just and 
upright ruler. He made no allowance for the rank and 
'wealth of the culju'it in administering justice and 
inflicting punishment. The most highly ]>laced nobles 
could not ex])ect any exceptional treatment from him, 
and the country enjoyed jieace and prosperity during 
his reign. He was a strict upholder of kingly dignity 
and court etiquette and was never guilty of doing 
anything indecorous or undignified. As the Mughuls 
overrun many of the Muslim countries, distinguished 
scholars and divines flocked to Delhi from many 
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cjuaiTcrs and so did most of the deposed princes. 
Delhi thus became the most imx)ortant seat of Islamic 
learning. Among the contemporaries of Balban was 
Amir Khusrav surnamcd the ‘^Parrot of India”. Had 
he been so inclined, Balban might have employed his 
powerful army in extending his territories but he 
preferred to use it for maintaining peace and order 
instead. 

Kaiqubad :—Balban was succeeded by an inex¬ 
perienced young man, Muiz-ud-din Kaiqubad, son of 
Nasir-ud-din Mahmud Bughra. Kaiqubad was a vicious 
young man, and the stern discipline of his grandfather^s 
days soon disappeared. Misrule led to confusion and 
faction, and Kaiqubad fell a victim to his own vices. 
He was unceremoniously put to death by the Khaljis, 
and Jalal-ud-din Firuz, their leader, founded a new 
line of rulers after jaitting to death Kayumars, the 
infant son of the last king. Thus the so-called Slave 
Dynasty came to an end, and for a time the Turkish 
nobles lost their iiredoniinance in India. 



CHAPTER XVllI 


THE KHALJI KINGS 

Jalal-ud-din Firaz : — The Klialji’s were not Ilbari Origin of 
Turks. Nor did they belong to the Afghan stock, it Dynasty, 
contemporaneous writers are to be credited. vStanley 
Lane-Poole suggests that they “w’ere of Turkish origin 
but had become Afghan in character and betw^cen them 
and the Turks there was no love lost'*. Be that as it 
may, the political strife of the period brought them to 
power, and under their ascendancy the banner of Islam 
was carried across the Vindhyas and the greater part 
of the Deccan acknowledged the Muslim sv\ay, 

Jalal-ud-din Firuz was an old man of seventy when Weakness 
a perverse fortune placed him on Balban's throne. He 
soon discovered that he was a misfit. * Tre-occupied 
willi the preparations for the next world", he was 
averse to shedding human blood. A nephew of Balban 
rebelled against him but was forgiven. The king would 
not punish even common thieves and malefactors. 

Royal authority was everywiiere .set at nought and 
sedition and treason were openly talked. Such a man 
might make a good ruler in peaceful times, but copy¬ 
book maxims had no place in the politics of those days. 

Even this mild king once cruelly executed a holy man 
on mere suspicion of disloyalty. He permitted the 
Mughul invaders to settle in India and many of them New 
were converted to Islam. It might be expected that 
a ruler of such peaceful disposition would die in his 
bed, but an ambitious nephew took advantage of his 
affection and kindness and murdered the unsuspecting 
10 
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old man wliile actually embracing liis ungrateful 
relative. This liappcned in 1296 only six years after 
liis elevation to the throne. 

Ala-ud-din Khalji : —Ala-ud-din, the new king> 
had been brought uj) by his loving uncle from his 
early youth. So fond was Jalal-ud-din Firuz of this 
fatherless ne])hew that he made him his son-in-law as 
well. When Firuz became king of Delhi, he ai)pointed 
Ala-ud-din to the government of Kara (in tlie district 
of Allahabad) and Oudh. It was from Kara that 
Ala-ud-din led a daring expedition to the Deccan. The 
Muslim soldiers were not yet familiar w ith the ])rovinees 
beyond the Vindhyas but vague rumours of untold 
wealth had reached Ala-ud-din's ears. Accordingly he 
set out for the south wdth a select band of bold adven- 
Expedition turers and suddenly appeared before Devagiri in 
to Devagiri. Maharashtra in 1294. Kamchandradeva, the raja of 
that place, v\as not prepared for any invasion and he 
w’as taken completely by surprise. He, therefore, 
purchased the retreat of the Muslim leader with a huge 
sum of money. Wheji the new’S of this wonderful 
exploit reached Delhi the king naturally expected his 
legitimate share of the rich spoil his ncjdicwv w^as 
bringing home. Hut Ala-ud-din had no intention of 
I)arting with his hard-earned w^calth. The old man 
W'as led to believe that his nephew was afraid of his 
enemies at the court and might do something desperate 
unless his fears were promptly allayed. He hurried to 
meet his favourite nephew and in his blind conlidence 
omitted to take the most ordinary i:)recautions. He 
paid for his mistake with his life, and Ala-ud-din 
Murder of marchcd to Delhi at the head of his army. His 
Jalal-ud-din. enemies w^ere disunited and a lavish use of gold brought 
the hesitating nobles to his side. 

In his aims and outlook the new^ king offered a 
striking contrast to his .simide victim. Crafty and cruel, 
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Ala-iul-din \^as utterly unscrupulouf^ in his methods, Character 
and his ambition k^e\^ no l)ounds. Wliatever he did, ofAla-ud- 
he did with ])recisjoii and thoroughness, and the 
countiy groaned under an unbearable tyranny during 
the twenty years of Ala-ud-din^s reign (1296-1316). 

‘‘lie shed more innocent blood than ever Pharaoh was 
guilty^ of’^ ; not even helpless women and innocent 
childien were spread. When the con\cited Miighuls 
allempted a rising, Ala-ud-din ordered a wdiolesale 
massacre and 15,000 to 30,000 were mercilessly 
slaughtered in one single dayg 

Such w’as the man who wanted to set uj) for a His 
]>ro])het and found a b'edi religion. He also aspired 
to emulate the example of Alexander the Great and 
eomjuer the w'orld. These absurd projects were wisely 
abandoned ; and the Sultan turned his attention to the 
reduction of Hindu kingdoms instead. 

Hut the early years of his reign were full of troubles, 
external and internal. The Mughuls repeatedly 
invaded the country and on tw^o occasions advanced as 
far as Delhi. Ambitious young men tried to follow in Rebellions, 
the b)ot-steps of Ala-ud-din and scciiie tlie throne Ijy 
murdering iiim. We read of no less than three 
rebellions during this period ; and on one occasion the 
Sultan wais severely wTiunded and left for dead. The 
risings were supiiressed with an iron hand and the king 
set himself furiously to explore their origin. He 
attributed all the evils of his time to excess of wealth, 
wa‘ne and freejuent intermarriages among the noble 
families. Wine wars therefore strictly ])rohibited, and 
the Sultan’s owm drinking cups were broken in ])ieccs. 

The nobles could not meet in friendly parties without Tyrannical 
royal permission and intermarriage ^vithout his si)ccial 
leave w^as forbidden. Kven the most trivial events 
W’ere reported to him by an efBcient body of spies. 

Tlie king devised a scheme of excessively high 
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taxation to undo the evils of prosperity, and the 
unhappy Hindus suffered most. “No Hindu could 
hold up his head, and in their houses no sign of gold 
or silver or of any superfluity was to be seen.^"' 
“Driven b}' destitution, the wives of the Kliuts and 
Mukaddinis wxnit and served for hire in tlic houses of 
Musulnians.” Nor was tliis all. In order to reduce 
Ills military expenditure the vSultan fixed a price for 
every article and he tried to adjust the laws of demand 
and supply as best as he could. To what extent these 
arbitrary measures were successful w'e do not knew, 
but so long as the Sultan retained his vigour, it may 
be reasonably surmised that his subjects knew^ no 
prosiierity and happiness. 

The military record of this reign is brilliant. 
Ala-ud-din himself w^as a good soldier and among his 
officers were several men of first-rate ability. Zafar 
Khan and Nusrat Khan, Malik Kafur and Khvaja Haji 
deserve mention in this connexion. 

In 1297 Ala-ud-din sent a strong army under 
Ulugh Khan and Nusrat Khan to reduce Gujarat. 
Raja Karnadeva II proved no match for the invaders. 
His kingdom was overrun by the Muslim army and 
the rich i:)orts of Gujarat yielded an enormous booty. 
Among the captives were Kamala Devi, the handsome 
queen, who afterwards became the favourite wife 
of Ala-ud-din, and a beautiful young eunuch, INIalik 
Kafur, who rose to be the most influential noble in 
the empire. 

The reduction of Ranthambhor was by no means 
so easy. This stronghold had been reduced by Qutb 
and Iltutmish, but it again fell into the hands of the 
Rajputs and was now held by a very brave man, 
Hamir Deva. He had offended Ala-ud-din by giving 
asylum to some of his discontented officers. The first 
siege of Ranthambhor proved a failure. In 1301 the 
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stronghold was captured after the defeat and death of 
Ilatnir Deva, the siege o])erations l)eing conducted by 
the vSultan in person. 

In 1303 Chitor, the cajutal of Mewar, was CKitor and 
•captured. Ala-ud-din, it is said, was infatuated with 
Padinini, the beautiful wife of Rana Ratan Singh. 

But the Rajputs preferred death to disgrace, and tlie 
))rave queen burnt herself to death rather than enter 
Ala-ud-din’s harem. Khizr Khan, the eldest son of the 
Sultan, was ai>pointed governor of Chitor but it was 
recovered Iw the Rajimts under Hainir or his son when 
it became once more the caj)ital of Mewar. 

The military achievements of Ala-ud-din’s army in 
Northern India were far surpassed by its exploits in 
the Deccan. In 1307 Malik Kafur reached Devagiri at Devagiri 
the head of a formidalde force and Ramchandradeva ***‘^®^- 
w^as reduced to the ])osition of a vassal chief. A vear 
later Kafur compelled Prataprudradeva, the Kakatiya 
ruler of Warangal, to pay a heavy tribute. Then he Warangal. 
proceeded against the Hoysala king of Dorasamtidra and 
inflicted a heavy defeat on Vira Ballala III (1310). The Hoysalas 
Pandvas next felt the w^cight of the Muslim arms, and of 
Kafur reached the southernmost extreme of India in 
1310 wdien he built a mosque at Ramesw’aram. Ala-ud- 
din’s empire w^as thus extended from the foot-hills of 
the Plimalayas in the north to Adam^s Bridge in the 
south. The son of Ramchandradeva did indeed once Rebellion 
attem])t to recover his independence ; but the mighty suppressed. 
Kafur had no difficulty in dis])ersing his forces, and the 
gallant prince paid for his daring wnth his life. 

Apparently Ala-ud-diii was at the height of his Last days o£ 
powder and pros])erity. But his last days w^ere far from 
happy. The exces.ses of his youth at last told upon 
his iron constitution and he became a helpless invalid. 

He w'^as alienated from his wife and children by the 
machinations of Kafur. The cruel tyrant became a 
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mere i)U]:)j)ct in the liaiuls of liis favourite euimcli, and 
when he died people j^Ubpected that Kafur had hastened 
his end. 

Qutb-ud-din Mubarak :—Kafur was as unscrii])U- 
lous as his master and tried to rule the couiitiy jii the 
name of a minor son of the late Sultan, Sluhal)-ud“din 
Umai. He murdered the iieai relatives of Ala-nd-dm 
in order to serve his sellish end ; but his power lasted 
for Ihiily-five days only when he was i)Ut to death and 
Qutb-ud-din Mubarak, another son of Ala-ud-dui, was 
raised to the throne. 

The new^ reign opened with some success. The 
vSultan led an expedition to Devagiri and suppressed 
the rebellion of llari)aldeva, a sondn-law of Ram- 
chandradeva. But Mubarak soon afterwards abandoned 
himself to pleasure and vice and left the administration 
in the hands of a low-caste convert from Gujarat. 
Kliusrav, the king's favourite shamelessly pandered to 
the vices of his master with the design of su])planting 
him. He had the palace surrounded by his friends and 
kinsmen. vSuch w'as his hold on the unfortunate young 
man that his plans were openly discussed, but the king 
paid no attention to the wairnings of his friends. In 
1320 Khusrav murdered liis trusting master and 
became king of Delhi. The Khalji dynasty thus came 
to an ignoble end ; and an outcast Parwari sat on the 
throne of the mighty Ala-ud-din. The new king 
assumed the title of Nasir-ud-din and he conferred high 
olTic'cs and titles on his low-born friends. lie tried to 
wan over the sui>port of the Muslim nobility by a lavish 
use of money but his treatment of the ladies of the 
fallen family naturally disgusted them. At last the 
discontented party found a leader in Ghazi Malik 
Tughlmj, the governor of Dipalpur in the Punjab. 
The veterans of the frontier force found no difficulty in 
scattering the undisciplined followers of the usurper^ 
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wlio A\'as bcheadLal hy (Uia/.i Malik. The vicloiieus 
general ascended llie Ihioiie witli the eoinnioii consent 
of his l)rot]ier officers, lie was a Oaraiiniys'ah 'Ihirk, 
according to 11 )n Batnlah ; and INTarco Polo exi)]ains 
the term “as meaning 'of mixed breed’, 'the olTsi)rini; 
of a Tnrkisli fatlier and an Iiulian nuither’ We 

learn from other sources tlial (lha/i Alalik’s family 
inter-married with Jats of noble birth, and the new 
dynasty can, therefore, l)e regarded as indiiseiions. 
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Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluq Shah :—Gliazi Malik, or 
Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluq Shah, as he was now styled, 
was elderly when he was called to the throne. As 
governor of Dipalpiir he had given evidence of ability 
and vigour. His colleagues and friends were not 
disappointed in him, and he did his best to undo the 
evils of the lax government of his predecessors. 
Discipline was enforced in every department of 
administration, order was restored in the country, the 
burden of taxation was considerably lightened and 
agriculture, the main industry of the land, im])roved. 
Tughluq Shah reorganised the postal system. The 
turmoils of the preceding reigns had encouraged the 
Hindu chiefs of the Deccan to make a fresh bid for 
indejiendence and an expedition was sent under the 
kiiig^s eldest son, F'akr-ud-din Muhammad Jauna, 
against Prataprudradeva, the Kakatiya ruler of 
Warangal. The mud walls of Warangal were defended 
by the Hindus with resolution and bravery, and pesti¬ 
lence broke out among the besiegers. Jauna had to 
return to Delhi without achieving any thing ; but a 
second expedition under the same prince proved more 
successful and the Hindu ruler was captured with his 
nol^les and children (1323). A civil war in Bengal 
among tlie descendants of Balban demanded the 
presence of the king in that province of chronic 
troubles, where the authority of Delhi was once more 
established. On his return to Delhi, the king was 
received in a wooden pavilion by Prince Jauna. The 
structure collapsed either by accident, or if Ibn Batutah 
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was correctly informed, by a clever contrivance and 
Ghiyas-iid-din Tugliluq Shah died with his favourite 
son (1325). About the same time died Shaikh Nizam- 
ud-din Auliya, a celebrated saint of Delhi and the 
famous poet Amir Khusrav. 

Muhammad bin Tughluq :—Prince Jauna succeed¬ 
ed his father on the throne of Delhi as a matter of 
course. It is not easy to place this extraordinary king. 
What was he? A lunatic or a genius? An idealist or a 
visionary ? A benevolent ruler or a bloodthirsty tyrant ? 
A sound mathematician, a clever logician, a j)rofound 
philosopher and a devoted student of tlie physical 
science, INIuhammad son of Tughluq was undoubtedly 
one of the most versatile scholars of his day. lie was 
a perfect master of style and an excellent calligraphist. 
His beautiful coins testify to his artistic taste. Pie 
has been described as the most experienced general 
of his time and his military record was by no means 
descreditable. He lost few campaigns and his victories 
were many. Generous by instinct, he was lavish in his 
gifts. Nor was he deficient in humility and kindly 
instinct. Ibn Batutah, a Muslim traveller from Morocco, 
Avho visited India during Muhammad’s reign, and was 
appointed Chief Qazi of Delhi by that king, has left the 
following estimate of his character : ‘‘This king is of all 
men the fondest of making gifts and of shedding blood. 
His gate is never without some poor man enriched 
or some living man executed, and stories are current 
amongst the people of his generosity and courage and 
of his cruelty and violence towards criminals. For all 
that, he is of all men the most humble and the readiest 
to show equity and justice”. Yet during the twenty 
six years of his reign the country hardly knew any peace 
or order. His extravagant schemes of conquest caused 
immense loss of men and money ; and his currency 
reform proved a complete failure. Though he exerted 
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his ulniosl to (jiiell disturl)aiicc and put down disoider 
his einj)ire went to pieces before he died ; and his 
succe--sor ruled o\ er a mere fragment of the extensive 
territories under Khalji sway. 

The scliemes of Muhammad, son of TughliKj, were 
usinilly sound in theory but imiwacticalde in apj)lica- 
tion. Hot-tempered and hasty, he could not Inook 
o])position ; and it does not aj^pear tliat he often 
l)ermitted his jdans to 1)e scrntinised by candid critics, 
lie failed to take account of public sentiment and 
accused his ])eoj[>le of i)erversity. A modern apologist 
argues tliat he was thwarted by the conservati\e 
elements among the Muslim tlieologians. Ills failuie 
may have been exaggerated, but even Ibn Batiitah, a 
friendly foreigner, gives numerous instances of liis 
inhuman cruelty. IMuhammad forgot that even beneiits 
cannot be forced on an unwilling or unenlightened 
people, and much of his failure must l)e attributed to 
his ignorance of human nature. 

Muhammad began liis rule with excessive taxation 
and cultivation suffered in consequence. In tliose da>'s 
there w^as no lack of araldc land and w henever Hie 
assessment was not to the cultivators' liking thev 
aliandoned their tenements and shifted elsewliere. 
JMuharnmad thought that he knew^ how^ to bring recalci¬ 
trant tenants back to tlieir labour and found a sovereign 
remedy for every evil in force. He let loose his soldiers 
upon tlie floor peasants and they were hunted like wild 
beasts. ‘‘The reprisals ordered by the king converted 
one of the richest and most fertile provinces of the 
kingdcmi into the seat of a w^ar betw^een the royal 
troops and the inhabitants.” 

Tlie king's decision to transfer his capital from 
Delhi to Devagiri was not perhaps so foolish as it has 
commonly been represented. The Deccan was a recent 
addition to the kingdom and therefore demanded closer 
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attention from the king. He ‘-pared no pains to make 
the new c'ity a fitting abode tor his uliieeis and subjeets. 
A bpaeions t(xid lined with shady trees w’as construeted 
for the eoineiiienee of imniigiants. So far he had 
proceeded on the right lines. But wlieii the eiti/ens 
ol Dcdhi inad(^ (un of tlnii king for this nn])oi)ular 
nieasuu*, whiLh hint their seiilinnnts, he giew fuiious 
and coni]jelled ewei'vlxxly to h-ave for tlie new cMpital. 
\\A need not serioimly accept Ibii Batutahks stoiy of a 
blind man l>eing dragged 1>y his feet to Deeagiri or 
Daulatabad, as Muhammad prefericd to call his new 
capital, and a bed-iidden invalid being jjiojectLcl theie 
l)y a ballista ; but the suflenngs of tlie poor people 
of Delhi must have been great, and the measme was 
all the more unjustifiable as Muhammad ultiinMely 
recognised his error and rexeised his decision. 

lake Ala-ud-din Khalji, aMuhanimad also dieamt of 
universal conquest. He mobilised a huge army fcji the 
comiuest of Khurasan and Iracp The scheme had to 
be abandoned for lack of funds. As Barni tells us, 
“the coveted countries were not acquired and his 
treasure, which is the true source of political iiower, 
was expended.” 

It is more than dembtful whetlier the Sultan ever 
entertained the foolivSh idea of conquering Tibet and 
China. Barni, the contemjjorary historian, tells us 
that he formed the design “of capturing the mountain 
of Kara-jal”, “wliicli lies betw’een the territoiies of 
Hind and those of China”. According to Ibn Batutah, 
this country is “situated at a distance of ten stages 
from Delhi”. The expedition was evidently directed 
against some turbulent tribes living near the lower 
range of the Himalayas or Himachal. Although the 
army suffered terribly, the expedition succeeded in its 
immediate objective, and the hillmen were conqjclled 
to come to terms. 
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No innovation of this versatile ruler caused so much 
loss to the treasury as the issue of copper tokens. 
Paper currency was already in force in China. 
jMuhannnad^s plan to use copper instead of paper was 
not unsound in theory. But he was much in advance 
of his time and his people did not understand the real 
signilicance of this measure. The king* moreover 
failed to take proper precautions against for^>ery and a 
larij^e numl^er of counterfeit copper tokens o1)tained 
currency, ‘Hwery goldsmith struck copper coins in 
his workshop, and the treasury was filled wuth these 
co]^])er coins. So low did they fall that they were not 
valued more than pebbles and potsherd.’^ Tlie vSultan 
recognised his failure and rej)ealed his edict. lie paid 
for every coi)per coin lm)Ught to the treasur}?- at its 
face value but the loss to the public funds must have 
been enormous. 

The mad projects of Muhammad caused untold 
misery and sufferings to his people and ])opular discon¬ 
tent found expression in repeated rebellions. The 
early risings were suppressed wdth comparative ease and 
the insurgents were punished with revolting cruelty. 
Baha-iid-din Gurshasp, a cousin of the Sultan, rose in 
rebellion in the second year of his reign. w’as 

flayed alive. His flesh w^as cooked w ith rice and offered 
to the elefdiants, after portions of it had been sent to 
his wfife and children, and his skin w^as stuffed wdth 
straw and exhibited in the jirincipal cities of the king- 
donn'’ The accomjdices of the next insurgent Malik 
Bahrain Aiba of Sind, were flayed alive. But these 
barbarities failed in their object. The appointment of 
low'-bf)rn favourites to the provincial governments and 
transfer of i)opular governors from their old provinces 
led to fresh trouldes. Jalal-ud-din Ahsan Shah declared 
his independence in Ma’bar. But sickness prevented 
Muhammad from reducing him to submission. Plis 
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persecution of the centurions (aniirari-i-sada, com¬ 
manders of hundred) as a class added to his difficulties Troubles 
and rebellion broke out everywhere. The Hindus 
a,i>ain raised their heads in the Deccan where the 
Muslim officers had also renounced their allegiance to 
Delhi. The ruler of Bengal declared his indei)endence 
and disturbances broke out in Hujarat. Muhammad 
was unable to cope with the situation. When he 
inflicted a severe defeat on the rebels in one quarter, 
news of a fresh rising arrived from another. He 
hastened to the new scene of trouble atid the rebels else¬ 
where recouped their strength. When thus occupied 
ill an endless chase in Gujarat and vSind^ Muhammad 
breathed his last near Tattah in March, 1351, “And 
so“, as Budauni observes, “the king was freed from 
his people and they from their king.“ 

Abul Muzaffar Firuz Shah :—The leaderless army 
forced the crowm on Firuz son of Rajab, a cousin of the 
deceased king. His title to the tlirone was not probably 
\ery strong and he was reluctant to accept the responsi¬ 
bility of government at such a crisis. But his friends 
ultimately induced him to accept their leadership and 
Firuz marched to Delhi. He was a mild-tempered man 
with kindly instincts. He made no serious attem])ts to 
recover the lost provinces and his military successes i\ ere 
but {ow. He defeated the rebels of Sind and reduced Unsuccess- 
the fortress of Nagarkot. But his two expeditions to 

txons to 

Bengal proved ineffective and he jiractically acknow - Bengal, 
lodged the independence of the new dynasty founded by 
Shams-ud-din Iliyas Shah. Though his mother was a 
Hindu princess, Firuz was a determined Muhammadan. 

He imposed the Jizya on the Brahmaiias who had been intolerance 
thus far exempted. He would not permit Hindus to of Firuz. 
perform their religious rites in public and burnt a 
Brahmana alive for that offence. But in justice to him 
it should be noted that if he persecuted his Hindu 
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sn1)jects ]]e did not treat more leniently those Muslims 
uhom he regarded as heretics. 

Ill spite of all his shortcomings Firuz may be 
regarded as a good and lienevolent ruler. He abolished 
many vexations cesses and taxes and forbade the muti¬ 
lation of offenders. As he liimsclf savs—'Hn the reigns 
of former kings amputation of hands and feet, ears and 
noses ; tceiring out of the eyes, j)ouring molten 
lead into the tliroat, crushing the l>oncs of the hands 
and feet witli mallets, burning the body with fire, 
driving iron nails into the hands, feet and bosom, 
cutting the sinews, sawing men asunder ; these and 
many similar tortures were practised. The great and 
merciful God made me, His .servant, hope and seek for 
His mercy by devoting myself to prevent the unlawful 
killing of Musalmans, and the infliction of any kind of 
torture upon them or upon any men.^* He was a great 
builder and built many mosques, colleges and monas¬ 
teries. For the relief of the indigent sick he built a 
hos]fltal to which was attached a suitable staff of 
])liysicians. For the imi>rovemenl of agriculture he 
constructed a sy.stem of irrigation canals and he 
lieautifled the city of Delhi by a new suburb and many 
gardens. Agriculture improved under his fostering 
care and the prosperity of the kingdom increased in 
spite of its reduced area. Wc do not know to what 
extent the Sultan was indebted for his success to his 
famous minister, Khaii-i-Jahan ATaqlml, a converted 
Hindu. The last days of Firuz were far from i)eaccful. 
With his advancing age the administration declined in 
elliciency and the king had to share his authority with 
his sons. Civil war commenced while he w^as still 
alive and fighting took i)lacc in the very streets of 
Delhi. When Firuz died (1388) the government was 
under the control of a grandson. With him ‘TToscs 
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the most brilliant epoch of Muslim rule in India before 
the rei^n of Akbar’b 

The Successors of Firuz i—The successors of Puppet 
iMru/ uere all weak and ineiTjcient. Their authority 
was confined to a narrow stiip of leiritor)^ louiid Delhi, 
and the tlirone was frequently claimed 1)y two or moie 
rivals. The nominal kiny was nsuall}^ a j)Uppet in the 
hands of ambitious nobles ; and the prmciiyal oiTiccis 
of the state waisted their encryy and resources in civil 
strife and selfish intrioues. When the stien^tli of the 
monaichy v\as thus undermined, India was invaded by 
•one of the most terrible soldiers known to history. 

Timur : -Amii Timur, kin^ of Samarcjaiul, in¬ 
vaded India in 1398. Althoimh Delhi was under a 
Muslim government Timur affected to treat it as a 
country of infidels. He was really actuated by greed for 
wealth and not religious zeal. Hindus and Muslims 
fonglit shoulder to shoulder against the common enemy 
but v\ere hoiielessly beaten. Timur had no regard for 
human life and when he appeared in the neighbourhood 
of Delhi he butchered one hundicd thousand prisoners 
in cold blood. The Delhi force under Mallu Khan 
v\as hopelessly out-generalled and the city w^as given Sack of 
U]) to ])illage and rapine. When the terrible invaders Delhi, 
dejiartcd, “such a famine and jicstilerice fell ui)on the 
cai)it'il that the city w^as utterly ruined, and those 
of the inhabitants wdio were left died, while for two 
whole months not a bird moved a wfing in Delhi^h 
In the midst of this general calamity the House of 
Tughluq came to an inconspicuous end and the sce])lre 
of Delhi passed to other hands. 

When Timur occupied Delhi, Mahmud, the last 
representative of the House of Tughluq, ran avva\ to 
Gujarat. I'he dc jure suzerain w^as naturally unwcl- 
»come at a provincial court, and Mahmud {shah sought 
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the hospitality of the ruler of Malwa after experiencing 
many liumiliatioiis in Gujarat. Ultimately he returned 
to hivS old capital to play the phantom king once more 
under the tutelage of that ambitious noble, INIallu Iqbal 
Khan. After a nominal reign of nearly twenty years 
he died in 1413 and with him the dynasty founded by 
Ghiyas-ud-din Tughlmi Shah came to an end. 



CHAPTER XX 


THE SAYYIDS AND THE LODIS 

The So-called Sayyids :—After Malninid’s deatli, 

Daiilal Khan Kodi, tlie nio'^1 powerful ii()l)le of Ins 
court, became for a sliort interval the ackn<n\led^ed 
head of the government of Delhi. His power lasted lor 
a few’ months only and Delhi was occupied by Khi/.r 
Khan, governor of Multan, in 1414. Khizr Khan Khizr Khan, 
claimed to be a descendant of the Prophet and the 
dynasty founded by him has been styled as the Sayyid 
dynasty. But his claim seems to be founded on a very 
doubtful basis, though his ancestors might have 
originally hailed from Arabia. Khizr Khan never 
assumed the insignia of royalty and was content to 
exercise authority in the names of Timur and his son. 

He ruled over a mere fragment of the former kingdom 
of Delhi. Bengal, Jaunpur, Mahva, Cujarat and the 
Deccan had one by one seceded from the em[>ire and 
a powerful kingdom liad been founded by the Plindus 
of the south. The once great empire had gradually 
shrunk into a small principality and the authority of 
the Sultan was confined to a few^ districts adjoining 
Delhi, liven here his pow’cr w as often challenged by Rise of the 
the turbulent Hindu Zemindars of Ktawalp Katehr, Hindus. 
Kanauj, Patiali and Kampila and the rulers of Delhi 
had much to do to suppress the chronic troubles in 
these parts. The Kliokars became stronger and 
stronger, and Jasrat, their chief, confidently aspired 
to build a Hindu power on the ruins of the Muslim 
Kingdom. Hindu nobles rose to prominence and 
influence even in the court of Delhi, and some of 
11 
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them took a leading part in tlie conspiracy against tlie 
life of Khi/r Khan’s son and successor, Muizz-ud-din 
Mubarak. The four rulers of this dynasty held the 
government of Delhi for thirty-seven years. In 1451 
Ala-ud-din, the last and weakest of this fee1)le line, 
made an inglorious exit in favanir of liuhlul Dodi, who 
ascended the throne of Delhi, the first Afghan or 
Path an to attain that honour. 

The Lodi :—Buhlul came from a fighting stock 
and w^as a man of unlimited ambition. From a humble 
beginning he rose to be king of Delhi and although 
the crowm was shorn of much of its old prestige and 
power, it was no mean achievement for the orphan 
nephew of an insignificant Afghan chief. He waged 
a successful war against the neighbouring kingdom of 
Jaunpur and ap])ointed his son, Barbak Shah, viceroy 
of the newdy annexed principality. As a ruler and 
military leader Buhlul was incomparably superior to 
his immediate predecessors. He succeeded in infusing 
vSorne vigour into the government and he w^as loyally 
supported by his near relatives and fellow tribesmen 
wdio shared with him his pow’er and pros})erity. 

Sikandar Lodi —Buhlul was succeeded in 1489 by 
his second surviving son, Nizam Khan, who assumed 
the title of Sultan vSikandar vShah. Sikandar w^as the 
ablest of the three rulers of this line, but his succession 
was by no means undisputed. He defeated his brother 
Barbak Shah, deprived him of his government of 
Jaunpur and extended the kingdom in the east as far 
as the confines of Bengal. A strong ruler, he would 
not tolerate the insubordination of the provincial 
governors, nor would he i)ermit the Zemindars to defy 
the royal authority. Good government led to peace 
and prosperity ; and the necessaries of life became 
very cheap. An upright man, he administered justice 
with strict impartiality and even the poorest of his 
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Mibjecls covild carry his co]ni>laints to the Sultan in 
Iverson. Hut with all these qualities of head and heart, 

Sikandar lyodi was an intolerant bigot and treated the RdigiouA 
Hindus with undue harshness. They were not per- 
initted the free perfoniiance of their religious rites, 
l)artieularly at their holy places of pilgihnage. The 
Sultan ordered the temjdes of Mathiiia to be demolished 
and a Brahman was executed because he had the hardi- 
luK)d to asseit that all religions ultimately led to God. 

Ibrahim Lodi :—Sikandar died in 1517 and was 
succeeded by his son Ibrahim. The new ruler was not 
devoid of military skill, but lack of good sense and 
moderation jiroved his undoing. Early in his reign, 
some of the Afghan nobles set up another prince of 
the Eodi family, Jalal Khan, as a comjietitor for the General 
throne. Ibrahim succeeded in putting down this ^>»conteni. 
rebellion. But he alienated a large number of the 
nobles by his cruelty and unjust pei'sccution. This led 
to fresli troubles but Ibrahim further embittered the 
discontended nobles b.y his failure to pursue a policy 
of conciliation after the rising had been quelled. At 
last the nobles of Bihar declared their independence 
under Darya Khan Eohani, and Daulat Khan Lodi, 
governor of Lahore, invited Babur, king of Kabul, to 
invade India. Babur readily rcsi)onded and met 
Ibrahim at tlie famous field of I’anipat. The Delhi First Battle 
force was by far the larger, but the invaders had better 
arms and superior leadership. Babur easily out- 
g*eneralled his adversary and won a decisive victory. 

Ibrahim died valiantly fighting for his throne (1526), 
which once more pas.sed to a 'I'lirkish dynasty. For 
Babur called himself a Turk and not a Muglinl, and 
though his mother came from the family of Chingiz 
Khan, his father w^as a direct descendant of the famous 
Timur. 
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INDEPENDENT DYNASTIES IN THE 
PROVINCES 

Decline of the Sultanate of Delhi :—At this time 
the kin^i^doin of Delhi was but a shadow of its former 
self. Disintegration had begun in the stormy days of 
Muhammad son of Tughlmi and became complete 
ulien Timur gave the feeble government its coup do 
grace. Ikihlul and vSikandar had done tlieir best to 
recover some of the lost districts, l)Ut the reduction of 
the major kingdoms was beyond their ]>ower. It w’as 
left to the Tiniurid princes to bring the independent 
provinces under the control of Delhi once again. A 
brief account of the provincial dynasties may, there¬ 
fore, be attempted here before we resume the history 
of the new rulers of India, 

Bengal :—One of the earliest provinces to assert 
independence was Ifengal. Its wealth and inaccessi¬ 
bility alike tempted it to rebel ; and wc have already 
seen how Iltutmish and Ghiyas-ud-din Balban had tO' 
suppress risings there. The descendants of Balban 
ruled the province as virtually independent princes 
until the authority of Delhi w^as once again asserted 
by Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluq Shah I. Muhammad son 
of Tughluq divided the province into three parts, to 
be ruled by three governors independently of one 
another. But this proved no I'cincdy, and Fakhr* 
ud-din Mubarak Shah proclaimed his inde])endence at 
Sonargaon (1338-1339), while Ala-ud-din Ali Shah 
rose in rebellion in Western Bengal. Ultimately 
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:Sliaiiis-iid-din Iliyas Shah became the independent 
ruler of the chtire ])rovincc, and, with liis descendants, 
held tlie government for the next seventy yeai^s 
(1345— 1414). During his reign Abul MuzaiTar Firuz 
Shal] of Delhi (of tlie House of Tiighluq) made a serious 
effort to recover Bengal and invaded the province in Failure of 
l>erson. But Sliams-ud-din took shelter in the mud fort 
of Ikdala, and Firiiz retreated without effecting any¬ 
thing. A second atlemi)! made by Kiruz during the 
reign of Sikandar, son of Shanis-ud-din, met with no 
l)etter results. vSikaiidar's son, Ghiyas-ud-din Azam, Ghiyas-ud- 
was ])robal>ly the al)lcst prince of his line. He is best Azam, 
known to history as the correspondent of the great 
poet, Hafiz. About 1410, a Brahman Zamindar of 
Bhaturia and Dinajjiur, Baja Ganesh, rose to power. 

According to the Muslim chroniclers, he ruled l^engal Ganesh, 

, . ^ . Ill the restorer 

as an inde])endent sovereign and was succeeded by Hjndu 

his son Jadu, wlio afterwards embraced Islam and 1414 . 

assumed the title of Jalal-ud-din. Many of Jalal-ud- 

din’s coins have been jireserved ; but not a single 

coin bearing the name of Ganesh has been discovered. 

It lias, therefore, been suggested that Ganesh did 

not assume full regal powder but ruled the province 

from 1414 in the name of some Muslim pup])ets. A 

recent writer on the .subject is inclined to identify 

Ganesh with Danujamardan Deva, a mysterious king Danuja- 

about whom we know little, but of whose coins at 

least ten struck at the widely distant mints of Bandua, 

Suvarnagram and Chittagong, and bearing Sanskrit 

legends in Bengali character, have come dowm to 

us. Be that as it may, the line of Ganesh did not 

endure long, and powTr w^as once more seized by a 

representative of the Iliyas vShahi dynasty. In 1486 Abyssinian 

an Abyssinian eunuch usurped the throne after ***’ 

assassinating the king. The brief .spell of Abyssinian 

rule was marked by tyranny and disorder, and in 
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1493 the nobles elected Sayyid Husain kin^‘ of Bengal. 
Husain Shall was an enlii^htened ruler and one of 
the most popular jirinces that occupied the throne of 
Bengal. He suppressed the growing jiouer of the 
j:>alace guards and expelled the Africans from the 
jirovincc. He extended his kingdom as far as the 
borders of OriSvSa and invaded Kamtapur in Koch Bihar. 
His son Nusrat >Shah was a great patron of Bengali 
literature. (Biiyas-ud-din INlahmud, the last king of 
this line, w^as exjielled from Bengal by Slier Khan Sur. 
Bengal was held by a Pathan ruler, Baud Khan of 
the Kararani famil}^, when it was annexed by Akbar 
in 1576. 

Jaunpur : —The cit\ of Jaunpur was founded by 
Firuz of the House of Tughluq and named after his 
cousin and patron, Muhammad Jauna. In 1394 Khvaja 
Jahan, a powerful noble of Delhi, established himself 
at Jauninir. The dynasty founded by him is knowai 
as the vShar(ii dynasty after his title MaUk-ush-Sharq 
or lord of the east. Khvaja Jahan w^as succeeded by 
his adopted son, Mubarak Shah. The most powerful 
king of this d3masty was Ibrahim vShah, w4io ruled for 
about forty years. After a lengthy w^ar Buhlul Todi 
expelled Hu.sain vShah, the last vSharcji king, from his 
ancestral domains and annexed Jaunpur. The Sharqi 
rulers were great jiatrons of learning and art. The 
buildings of Jaunjiur bear indubitable evidence of 
Hindu influence, and the mosques lack minarets of the 
usual ty]ie. One of the best specimens of Jauiqmr style 
is the Atala Devi mosque. 

Malwa Mahva w^as first annexed to the king¬ 
dom of Delhi by Ala-ud-din Khalji. Like other pro¬ 
vincial rulers Dilavar Khan Ghuri, the governor of 
Malwa, took advantage of the growing weakness of 
the central government and became independent for all 
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practical purposes, though he did not renounce his 
allegiance to Delhi or assiune the style of royalty. He 
was i>oisoned l)y his son who ascended the throne 
under the title of Ilushang isliah. The i)arricide was Hushangf 
a man of restless spirit and deliglited in war and ^ ^ * 
adventure. ()ncc he left his capital in the guise of a 
merchant and surprised the unsuspecting Raja of 
Orissa who had to jmrcliase his liberty Avith seventy- 
fi\e elephants. His reign forms an unbroken record 
of Avar. lie fought against his neighbours of Delhi 
and Oujarat and once measured his strength with 
Ahmad vShah Bahinani, Init his campaigns were seldom 
successful. Ilushang died in 1435. His eldest son 
IVIuliaimnad vShah Avas removed by poison and a new 
dynasty was founded by his murderer, Mahmud Khan, 

A\ho claimed to be of the royal house of Khaljis. TheKhalji 
Mahmud Khalji was a good soldier and fought against Sultans. 
Ahmad Shah of Oujarat, Sayyid Muhaniinad Shah of 
Delhi, Muhammad Shah HI Bahmani and Rana Kumbha 
of Mewar. Strangely enough, both the Rana and the 
Khalji King of Malwa claimed victory ; while the former 
built a lofty tower at Chitor, the latter constructed a 
seven-storeyed column to commemorate his success. 

“Sultan Mahmud was polite, brave, just and learned*'. 

His son, Ghiyas-ud-din, Avas a peace-loving prince and a 
devout Mussulman. During the reign of Mahmud II, 
the government fell under the control of Medini Rai, Hindu 
a powerful Rajput chief ; and Hindus Avere appointed 
to tlie i)rincipal offices of trust and respoJisibility. 

The Muslim nobles tried to overthrow the Hindu 
minister v^ith the aid of their co-religionists from 
Gujarat, but Medini ’Rai had the powerful support 
of Rana vSanga of Chitor. The Muslim army was 
utterly routed, and the Sultan was captured by the 
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race. The Rana wisely le- 
fi allied fioiii annexing the 
conquered i)nnc]])ality, but 
the days of its independence 
weie counted. In lv531 
Alalwa was leduced by 
Baliadiir v^Iiah of Gujarat. 
It was later occupied for a 
short iienod by Babin's son, 
lluniavun. An independent 
sovereignty was again found¬ 
ed in Malwa by one Mallu 
Khan, but he was deposed 
by vShei >Sha]i. In 1561 
IMahva was conquered for 
Akbar by Adham Khan and 
Pir Muhammad from its 
Palhan ruler, Baj Bahadur. 

Gujarat :—The wealth of 
Gujarat has always been 
the envy of other jirovinces. 
The country is extremely 
fertile, and its rich ports 
have been a source of 
i m m e n s e revenue. The 
kingdom, like Malwa, had 
been first subdued by Ala- 
ud-din Khalji. It continued 
to be a province of the Delhi 
Sultanate until the assump¬ 
tion of independence by 
Zafar Khan, the son of a 
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Rajput convert, who w^as a]>pointed i^overnor in 1391. 
For a while he W’as replaced 1)y his son ; but Zafar 
rec<w^ered his i)ower before loui; and ascended the throne 
under tlie title of Aluzuffar vShah. lie waited a successful 
W'ar a.^ainst Mahva and captured Dhar. The next kinf», 
Ahmad vShah, built the beautiful city of Ahmadabad 
which he made his ca])ital. lie subdued the nei.Ldd^our- 
ine Raj])Ut chiefs and ^^reatly extended his hinj;dom. 
The most notable king of this line was Mahmud 
Hegarha, who ruled tor iiity-tw(j years (1458 - 1511) 
and Avas one of the greatest warriors of his age. He 
reduced the strong forts of Jnnagadh and Cham])ancr, 
overran Cutch and chastised the Hindus of Kathiawar. 
He made common cause wnth the 9'urks against the 
rising sea power of the Portuguese. His maritime enter¬ 
prise was at first successfiil and the Portuguese suftered 
a severe defeat near Chaul (1508) ; but they soon 
recovered their naval ascendancy and inflicted a crusliing 
defeat on the allied fleet near Din (1509). Mahmud came 
to terms wnth the Portuguese and permitted them to 
build a factory at Diu. Mahmud ‘‘was mild and just 
to his own servants’^ and ‘Svhether for abounding 
justice and generosity ; for success in religious Avar ; 
and for the diffusion of the law\s of Islam ; for sound¬ 
ness of judgment alike in boyhood, in manhood, and 
in old age ; for ])OAver, for valour, and victor^y—he Avas 
a jiattern of excellence’b Like many great Muslim 
rulers, Mahmud Avas a bigot and treated his Hindu 
subjects Avith intolerance. He w'as ecpially remarkable 
for his valour and enormous appetite. His breakfast 
consisted of “a cuj) of honey, a cup of butter and from 
100 to lv50 bananas”. “His dail}^ alloAvance AA^as between 
tw'enty and thirty pounds in Aveight, and before going 
to sleep he placed tAvo pounds or more of boiled rice 
on either side of his couch, so that he might find some¬ 
thing to eat on Avhichever side he aAvokc.” The next 
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ruler who deserves our notice ivS Bahadur Shah, a 
grandson of Alahmud Begaiha. He was a good soldier 
like his grandfather and not only annexed Malwa but 
llioroughly worsted the old enemy of his house, the 
Bajpiit Kana of Mewar, whose territories were overrun 
and whose capital was reduced. But his good fortune 
for>()ok him in his wars against llumayun ; and 
Baliadur lost not onh^ the newly coiKjuered province of 
Alahva but the greater portion of his ancestral kingdom 
also. Tlie Delhi force w'as at last com])elled to retreat,, 
but Bahadur w^as soon aftenvards drowned in the 
liarbour of Diu. Anarchy and confUvsion follow'cd 
Bahadur’s death (1537) ; and |>arty strife led to the 
annexation of (lujarat by Akiiar in 1572. 

The Bahmani Kingdom :—Of all the jiroviucial 
dynasties, that of the Bahmani kings of the south wns 
by far the most powerful. When the nobles of the 
Deccan were driven to rebellion by the mad tyranny 
of Muliammad bin Tughluq, they chose one Ismail 
Mukli as their leader, but Ismail proved unequal to 
his new ofTice and voluntarily made room for a man of 
sterner stuff. Hasan, entitled Zafar Khan, the new 
leader of the Deccan rebels, proclaimed himself king 
under the title of Ala-ud-din Bahman Shah, for he 
claimed the famous Persian hero Bahman for his 
ancestor, and the dynasty he founded became knowm as 
the Bahmani dynasty. The current story that Hasan 
was originally a menial in the service of a Delhi 
Brahmana and owed his later promotion to the i)atronage 
ot his Hindu master seems to be without any solid basis. 
The success of the new king was rapid and decisive,, 
and his authority was established over a vast tract of 
land extending from the Konkan coast on the w^est to 
the confines of Warangal on the eavSt and from Berar 
on the north to the Krishna on the south. The Krishna- 
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Tungabhadra doab was a perpetual cause of quarrel 
between the Bahmani kings and their Hindu rivals of 
Vijayanagar. Ala-ud-din Balunaii Shah had his capital 
at Gulbarga and divided his kingdom into four 
]>rovinccs. The Hindu chieftains proved a source of 
great trouble t(^ him but they were reduced to sul)- 
niission ; and Ala-ud-din left to his successors a coni])act 
and well organised kingdom. 

The blood-stained annals of this dynasty are by 
no means ])leasant reading. The Bahmani kings were 
mostly men of ruthless ferocity wdio deliglited in blood¬ 
shed and raj)ine. ^riieir war with Vijayanagar is 
chatacteiised by massacres in which no discrimination 
was made of age or sex. At home there was no end 
of ])olitical conspiracy and palace intrigues. Of the 
fourteen kings of this line no fewer than four came to 
a violent end, tw^o were deposed and blinded and two 
died of excessive drinking. 

The eighth king, Firuz Shah, has been praised as 
‘‘a good, just and generous king who supported himself 
by copying the Quran'’. Though a .staunch Muslim, 
he was not immune from the common vices of his time, 
and was guilty of hard drinking and maintaining a big 
harem. He was a good linguist and, it is said, could 
freely converse with his wives of diverse nationalities 
in their owm tongues. Juke his ])redecessors, he w^as 
engaged in unceasing w^ar with the Rajas of Vijaya¬ 
nagar. Twdee he overthrew^ the forces of his Hindu 
adversary and compelled him to give him a ])rincess 
of Vijayanagar in marriage ; but his third campaign 
ended in failure. He survived this defeat for a few 
years only and is said to have been strangled by his 
brother. 

Ahmad Shah, as W’as to be exi)ected, carried on 
the war against \hjayanagar. He conquered Warangal 
and transferred the capital from Gulbarga to Bidar. 
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Hunlayun, the grandson of Ahmad, was a monster of 
cruelty and when he died a contemporary \ersifier 
gave expression to the general sense of relief in the 
following lines; 

“llnmayiin Shah has i)assed away from the world, 

Ood Almighty, what a blessing was the death 

of llnmayun ! 

()n the date of his death the world was 

full of delight, 

So, ‘delight of the world’ gives the date 

of his death’\ 

T'he nobles of the Ikihmani kingdom were now 
divided into two rival factions. The Deccani 
Muhammadans and their Abyssinian colleagues were 
strongly opi)osed to the Arabs, Turks, Persians and 
Mughals, who formed the foreign party. Their 
jealousy w'as further accentuated by their religious 
differences, for, W'hile the majority of the Deccanis 
were vSunnis, the great bulk of the rival faction con¬ 
sisted of Shiahs. But the latter had an excellent leader 
in Khvaja Mahmud Gaw^an, an able administrator and 
consummate politician who had served as prime minister 
under three successive kings. He had rendered 
valuable services to the state and w^as fully entitled to 
the gratitude of his master. But his enemies j:)rocured 
his death sentence from Muhammad vSliali III, a hope¬ 
less drunkard, by producing a forged letter. The 
great minister w’^as executed by his enemies and ‘‘with 
him dejiarted all the cohesion and power of the 
Bahmani kingdom”. The kingdom survived in name 
till 1526-27, but the last kings were mere puppets in 
the hands of Quasim Barid and his son Amir Ali, “the 
Fox of the Deccan”. 

The kingdom broke up into five independent 
principalities, Ahmadnagar, Bijapur, Golkonda, Berar 
and Bidar. Of these Berar was the first to secede. 
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1^'athullali Iinad Shah, a converted Hindu, asserted his 
independence in 1484'*' and founded the Iniad Shahi 
dynasty. The founder of the Adil vShahi dynasty of 
Ih’japur was Yusuf Adil Shah, W'ho l)e.ean his career as 
a slave but was 1)clicvcd to be of tlie ruliii,^ family 
of Constantin()])le. lie declared his inde])endence in 
H89-90. In 1490 ]\Ialik Ahmad, son of Ni/am-ul- 
Mulk Bahri, sprung from the hereditary Bralimana 
rexenue officials of Pathri, defeated Mahmud Bahmani. 

Willi liim begins the Ni/amshahi dynasty of Ahmad- 

nagar, (^olkonda l^ecame inde])endent in 1512 or 

1518 under (Juli Qutb Shah. The remnant of tlie 

kingdom liad long been under the control of Amir 

Barid, ])ut he did not dis])ense with his pui)i)et kings 

till lv526“27 when the Barid vShahi Sultanate may be 

said to have commenced. These five principalities 

w^ere constantly at war with one another and with 

the Hindu state of Vhjayanagar. In 1574 Berar w as Reduced to^ 

annexed by Ahmadnagar and in 1618-19 Bijajnir Three. 

absorbed Bidar. Ahmadnagar was dismembered by 

Akbar, but the annexation was not completed till the 

reign of his grandson, Shahjahan. The remaining tw^o 

vSultanates of the Deccan survived till the days of 

Aurangzib. 

Thanks to the notes left by a Russian traveller, 

Athanasius Nikitin, wdio visited the country in the Condition 

seventies of the 15th century, w’e have a glimpse of . 

Bahmani 

the condition of the common people under the kingdom. 
Bahmani kingdom. The country w'as over-populated 
and abounded in riches but the distribution of wealth 
was very uneven. While the nobles had the best 
of everything, the tillers of the soil dragged on a 
miserable existence. The courtiers were carried in 
silver palanquins preceded by a numerous retinue of 
musicians, torch-bearers, liornmen, horsemen and foot- 

♦ 1490 according to some writers. 
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men. Tlie Sultan and his officers maintained a huge 
army. “Tlie Sultan goes out hunting with his mother 
and liis lady, and a train of 10,000 men on horsel)ack, 
50,000 on foot ; 200 elephants adorned in gilded 

armour, and in front 100 horsemen, 100 dancers, and 
v^Of) common horses in golden clothing''. The lands 
were well cultivated and the roads were safe. The 
Bahmani rulers tried to improve agriculture and encour¬ 
aged learning and education according to their lights. 

Kingdom of Vijayanagar :—The early history of 
Vijayanagar is lost in obscurity. According to the 
current tradition, five sons of one vSangama, of whom 
Hariliara and Bukka are most prominently mentioned, 
founded the city and kingdom of Vijayanagar with a 
view to checking the growing i>ower of the Muslims in 
the south. They were insx>ired in their cnteri)risc by 
a famous Brahmana scholar of the day, Madhava 
Vidyaranya. F'ather Heras, however, thinks that the 
tradition is a later fabrication and found currency in 
the sixteenth century. According to him, the city 
which formed the cradle of the kingdom was founded 
by the Hoysala King Vira Ballala III ; and Hariliara I, 
son of Sangama, a near relative of the royal family, 
had his headquarters there. Another view represents 
Hariliara and Bukka as treasures of the king of 
Kamj)ila. Kampila was originally a frontier province 
of the Chalnkya and Yadava empires. It subsequently 
attained independence, but was destroyed by the 
Muslims about 1333. Among its officers were Hariliara 
and Bukka who helped in the pacification of the 
Kanarese country and laying the foundations of a new 
empire. 

The first dynasty of Vijayanagar claimed Yadava 
origin, and is usually named after Sangama. Hariliara I 
and Bukka I did not, in the opinion of some, assume 
royal titles though their kingdom extended from sea 
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to sea In 1374 Bukka sent an embassy to llie emx>mor 
<){ China He died shortly afterwards IIis son 

Haiihaia li undoubtedly assumed the title of 
Mahal ajadhnaja The liistoiy of Vija>ana^ai, like 
th<it of tlie Bahmanx kingdom, forms an unliroken 
leeoid of sanguinaiv wais I)e\a Ravi I sufleied Deva 
^crlous leverses in his against birii/ vShah Bahmani 

who advanced as far as the precincts of the Hindu 
ca])ital and mcreilessly ravaged the o])cn country Muslim 
Dc\a Raya 11 employed Muhammadan hoi semen in liis 

cenaries. 

army, but met with no bettei success in his w^ar with 
his Muslim neighbours 

In 1485 oi 1486 the hangama dynasty was o\er- 
thiown, a n d 
the throne was 
u s u r j) e d by 
IM a r a s 1 n li a 
S a 1 u V a, the 
p o w c 1 f u 1 
governor o f 
C h a n cl ragiri 
His dynasty 
did not last 
long and came 
to an end about 
1 v5()5 It w as 
after him that 
the Poitu^ucsc 
styled Vijaya- 
n a g a r the 
k 1 n g d o m of 
Narsinga 

The third 
dynasty, de¬ 



signated the 


T u 1 u V a, was 


Knshnadeva Raya and his Queens 


Tk6 Tuluva 
Dynasty. 
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founded by Narasa Nayaka. The ^:>Teatest kinij: of this, 
line was Krislinadeva Kaya. He was a ^reat warrior, 
good king and generous patron of learning. He 
recovered the fortress of Raichur in 1520 from Ismail 
Add Sliali of llijapur, whose capital was occU[)ied by 
the Hindu army. He razed Oulbarga to the ground 
and inflicted a severe defeat on the Hindu Kaja of 
Orissa. Krislinadeva Kaya died in 1529 or 1530 after a 
gh)rious leign of about twenty years. ‘Tie is the most 
feared and perfect king that could possibly be, cheerful 
of disposition and very merry'’, writes a contemporary 
]^lrtuguese chronicler. ‘Tie is a* great ruler and a 
man of much justice, but subject to sudden fits of rage. 
He is by rank a greater lord than any, by reason of 
what he po.ssesses in armies and territories, but it seems 
that he has in fact nothing compared to what a man like^ 
him ought to have, so gallant and perfect is he in all 
things.” Though himself a VaLshnava, “he resj)ectcd 
all sects of the Hindu religion alike”, and as the late 
JMr. Krishna vSastri says, he was “the greatest of the 
South Indian monarchs, who sheds a lustre on the 
Iiages of history.” 

Krislinadeva Raya was succeeded by two w^eak 
kings, Achyuta Raya and Sadasiva Raya. The latter 
was a x)U[)j)et in the hands of his powerful minister, 
Rama Raja, wdio was the real head of the government. 
In 1558 Rama Raja formed an alliance wdth Bijapur and 
invaded the territories of the vSultan of Ahmadnagar. 
TTie haughty mini.ster treated the defeated Sultan with 
such contempt and discourtesy that the Muslim Sultans 
of the Deccan, with the excex)tion of that of Berar, 
combined against Vijayanagar, The huge Hindu army 
was defeated with great slaughter in the so-called 
battle of Talikota (Rakshas Tagdi) and Rama 
Raja was beheaded (1565). The victors then entered 
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the Hindu ca])ital and deliberately destroyed the stately 
])iiildings and rich temples. 

About 1570 the fourth dynasty (Aravidu) was 
founded by Rama Raja’s 1)rother at Renugonda. The 
capital was later transferred to Cliandragiri. But the 
subordinate chiefs asserted their indetiendence one after 
another, and the once pow’crful kings of Vijayanagar 
sank into nisigniiicaiice. 

Foreign travellers have left glowing accounts of 
the wealth and splendour of \b'jayanagar and its kings. 
Nicolo Conti, an Italian tra\eller, who visited the citv 
during the leign of Dew a Raya I or II (about 1420), 
sa> s tliat the city w^as sixty miles in circumference 
and had ninety thousand men capable of bearing 
arms. Abdu-r-Razzak wdio came to India in 1443 was 
much impressed wa'th its wealth. He WTites : —^‘The 
country so well populated that it is iini)ossib]e in a 
reasonable space to convey an idea of it. In tlie king’s 
treasur\’ there are chambers with excavations in them, 
lilled wiih molten gold forming one mass. All the 
inhabitants of the country, whether high or low, even 
down to the artificers of the bazaar, w^ear jewxds and 
gilt ornaments in their ears and around their necks, 
arms, wrists, and fingers.” In the opinion of Paes, 
a Portuguese writer of the sixteenth century, ”Vija\a- 
nagar was the best i)rovided city in the world”. 

The kings of Vijayanagar were great j)atrons of 
learning and art. Sayana, the famous commentator of 
the Vedas, and his brother Madhava served the early 
kings of the first dynasty. The poet laureate of Krishna- 
deva Raya holds a high rank among Telugu writers. 
Although the city of Vijayanagar is now^ in ruins its 
remains prove that distinct style of architecture was 
evolved there, and we have reason to believe that the 
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])ainters and sculi)tors of Vijayanagar were great masters 
of tlieir arts. 

The kings of Vijayanagar not only checked the 
extension of tlie Ikahmaiii Kingdom in tlie sontli but 
they were indirectly responsible for the jnevention 
of its i)rogress in the north as well. Had not the 
warlike rulers of G,ulbarga and Bidar been i)erpetually 
engaged against Vijayanagar, they might liave subju¬ 
gated the i>ettv IMuslim ])rinci])alities to their immediate 
north wdtii comparatixe ease and the histoiw^ of Lidia 
might ha\e taken a different course. 

Mewar :—t)i the Hindu principalities of Northern 
India, Mew^ar de.'^erves special mention. The brave and 
chivalrous Rajjiuts of the (Lihila clan had established 
tliemselves in the territory at least as early as tlie 
seventh century A.i>. We have already seen how' the 
('apital of jMewar was reduced by Ala-ud-din and later 
recovered by Hamir oi his son. Rana Kumbha 
(c. 1434-()1), the grandson of Hamir’s grandson, was 
one of the most notalde warriors of his time. He 
fought against the Muslim rulers of iMalwa and Gujarat 
.nid altliough fortune did not always smile on him he 
held his owai against the encroachments of his 
aggressive neighbours. Kumbha’s grandson, Rana 
vSangram, or Sanga (1509-27), as he was ])opularIy 
called, was the hero of a hundred fields. He asj)ired 
to ])uild a Hindu empire on the ruins of the 
Muslim vSultanatc of Delhi and fought wdth consi)icuous 
success against IMahva, Delhi and Gujarat. In him 
Babur, the founder of the Timurid empire in India, 
found a formidable adversary. But the defeat of 
Khanua w^as decLsive, and it frustrated all hopes of 
Rajjait ascendancy for ever. 

Orissa :—The great Anantavarman Choda Ganga 
had consolidated Orissa into a powerful kingdom which, 
under his .successors, stood as a bulwark against Muslim 
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aggression. About a.d. 1434-35 the sceptre of the 
Gangas passed into the hands of Kapilendra \\ ho Kapilendra. 
extended his dominions from the Ganges to the Kaveri 
and led his victorious tr()oj)s to the neighl^onrhood of 
Jh<lar in the heart of the Bahmani dominions. Ilis 
successors, Buriishottam and Prataijarudra (the conteni- 
X>orarv and discijde of Chailanya), ruled over an empire 
which often strelclied from south-west Bengal to the 
neighl)ourh(Jod of ^Madras. But the rise of Krishiiadeva 
Raya of Vijayanagar and of the Gut]> Sliahi dynastof 
<h>lkonda was Mie signal tor the disiiitegration of his 
inighty monarchy. About A.l>. 1541-42 tlie family of 

Kapilendra was Viii)[)lanted b}^ another line wliich in 
its turn was (justed by iNlukunda Harichandana (1559— 

1568). The alliance of this king was courted by Akbar, 
but his ])OWer was broken ]>y the Karar<ini vSultans ot 
Bengal who annexed ()rissa in 1568. 

Tims we find that after tlie ])reak-up of the Delhi 
Sultanate the HindU'i made* a fresh bid for ]>ower both 
in llindusthan i>ro])er and in the Deccan. But before 
the contest had any decisive result Babur ap])eared on 
the scene to giv'c a new turn to the history of India. 

It should also be noted that all Muslim rulers were not 
necessarily foreigners ; the inde]>endent dynasties of 
Gujaiat, Ahmadnagar and Berar were of indigenous 
origin. 
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The Muslim Government :—'Hie Muslim vSultans 
of Delhi were autocrats with uulimited ])ovver. In 
tlieory their authority was limited by the laws of the 
(Jiiian , in practice they reco.cnised no restriction. 
Thus Ala-ud-din Khalji enforced a schedule of prices 
on his peo])le and api>ropriated the spoils of war to 
his ])ersoiial use desjute the distinct injunction of 
the '^uran to the contrary. Some of the Sultans, 
Muhammad bin Tu.i^hliKi, for one, acknowledged the 
suzerainty of the Khalifah, but the great majority of 
them disj)ensed with this formality. Thus the Muslim 
state in ln<lia was for all ])raetical j)urposes auto¬ 
nomous and independent, and the Sultan was its head 
in tile widest sense. He led the army, administered 
justice, regulated the laws and appointed his officers. 
IIis ministers were his servants whom he could dismiss 
at his [)leasure ; and so were the provincial governors 
{I'ahs and Muqtis). The authority of the Sultan 
strictly rested on his army and was therefore confined 
to a limited area within striking distance of his forts 
and outposts. Large tracts of land had of necessity to 
be left to the Hindu chieftains who were ])ennitted to 
rule their ancestral jirincipalities without any inter¬ 
ference so long as they paid trilmte and sent presents 
to Delhi. The village communities remained unaffected 
by the changes of government, and the lot of the 
common cultivator did not change either for the worse 
or for the better. The only extra burden that the 
Hindus had to bear (for exception must be made of 
such rulers as Ala-ud-din Khalji and Muhammad bin 
Tughluq) in normal times was that of jizya or the 
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toleration tax, and converts to Islam were admitted to 
all the privileges of the ruling community. 

Effect of the Impact of Two Civilisations :— 

The Muhammadans differed from tlie earlier invaders Muslims 
of India in one important respect. Tlie Orceks, the *^^^8 
Sakas and the Huns, who liad settled in India, were 
C()mi)letely absorbed b\^ the Hindus and totally lost 
their identity. The Muslims, liowevcr, brought with 
them definite social and religious ideas, which funda¬ 
mentally differed from those of the Hindus. But when 
two communities live side by side for three centuries, 
they iml^ibe, consciously or unconsciously, some of the 
ideas and beliefs of their neighbours. Islam is a pro¬ 
selytising religion, and the Muslims made many con¬ 
verts in India. These converts as w'ell as the Indian 
whves of Muslim princes and nobles served as a bridge 
between the two communities. Thus we find that 
Khusrav Khan in the reign of Mubarak Khalji and the 
^second Khan-i-Jahan during the concluding years of 
Kiru/. Shall (of the House of Tughluq) relied on the Hindu 
sujiport of their former co-uTigionists for the succ'ess 
of their ambitious designs. The iiewv coinerts retained ment. 
some of their old beliefs, and the Indian wives un¬ 
doubtedly introduced indigenous customs into the 
households of their Muslim husbands. Firuz vShah 
tried to .suppress some of the heresies and social 
innovations that ])rc\'ailed in his time and these bore 
the clear impress of Hindu practices and beliefs. 

In the reign of vSikandar Ivodi, an Afghan of 
noble ])irth was arraigned for leanings tow\ards 
Hinduism. Rulers like Zain-ul-Abidin of Kashmir, on Zain-uL 
the other hand, actively tnirsucd a policy of liberalism 
and toleration. Long a.s.sociation brought the followxTS Kashmir, 
of the two faiths closer and closer ; and they had just 
Begun to recognise the identity of their interests when 
the growhng good relations were suddenly interrupted 
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by the advent of a heterogeneous horde of foreigners 
under liabur. 

Influence of Islam on Hindu Society and 
Religion : — The reaction of Islam on Hinduism was 
two-fold. On the one hand it stiffened the conserva¬ 
tive elements in Hindu society, and, on tlie other, it 
infused some of the democratic princii)les of Islam into 
the social and religious system of tlie Hindus. The 
conservative thinkers among the i>riestly order tried 
to fortify their position against the Liicroachinents of 
the newv faith by making the caste rules more strin¬ 
gent, and they embodied a rigid set of rules in the 
Sun Hi works. The most n()tal)le Bengali author of 
this class w^as Raghunandan. The liberals found able 
exponents of their view^s in a numlicr of saintly teacheis 
(mainl>' Sannyasis) who brought their message to the 
unlettered masses. Tn the details of their doctrines 
they sometimes differed, but they all agreed about the 
fundamental ecpiality of religions. They also held that 
the caste of a man did not stand in the w’ay of liis 
salvatnm. They preached that (rod judged every one 
by his deeds and not )>y his birth. He made no 
difference 1>etween the high-born Brahmana and the 
despised outcasle. {salvation, they said, could be 
attained only bv devotion and faith. 

Saintly Teachers :—One of the earliest preachers 
of this class was Ramananda. He was a woiship]>er 
of Rama and preached in Hindi. He visited the holy 
places of Xortherii India and made no distinction of 
caste in selecting his discijdes. Of his tw’clvc jirincipal 
chi las or disciples, one was a barber, another a coblilcr 
and a third was a Midiammadan weaver. 

Another great Vaishnava j)reacher W’as Vallabha- 
charya, a Brahmana scholar who hailed from the Telugu 
country. He advocated coinjdete renunciation of the 
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world and nr>^ed liis followers to devote themselves 
unrcserxedly to the service of (rod, or Krishna. 

The ^^reatest and the most i)Ot)iilar of Vaishnava 
teachers was Chaitanya, a learned Brahmana of Ben.eal. 
He is regarded by his f()llc)wers as an incarnation of 
Vishnu. Chaitanya renounced the world when a young 
man of twenty-four. He in'eached the eHicacy of lo\’e 
and renunciation and had no resi>ect for rank or wealth. 
()ne of his discijjles was a IMiislim l>y birth and some 
of his followers have renounced caste altogether, 
although they have not gone out of the Hindu fold. 

bvknath, the Brahmana saint of ]\Ialiarashtra, was 
a great poet and renowned scholar. He was not a 
Sannyasi but lived the life of an ordinary householder. 
But he did not resi)ect the rigid rules of his caste and 
freely associated with the untouchable ]\Iahars, whose 
very toucli w^as pollution to a man of the in'iestly caste. 

Xot all the teachers of this period w’cre Brahmanas. 
Kabir w^as a Muhammadan weaver, Namdeva a tailoi 
and Naiiak, the founder of the vSikh religion, a 
Kshatriya tradesman. Kabir did not believe in the 
rituals of the Hindus or the Muslims, nor in the caste 
s^ystem. He made no distinction betw'een Allah and 
Rama and preached the eciuality of all religions. 

He wTOte : — 

“It is needless to ask of a saint the caste to which 
he behmgs 

Jf: 

The barber has sought God, the washer-w^oinan, and 
the cari)cnter— 

Even Raidas was a seeker after ^lod 

The Rishi vSw’aj>acha was a tanner by caste. 

Hindus and IMoslems alike have achieved that 

Knd, where remains no mark of distinction.“ 
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uas a proselytising religion and among his converts were 
several Aluslims. 

Development of Vernacular Literature :— 

While tlie orthodox scholars wrote in vSanskrit, the 
religious reformers C(jntributed to the develo])ment of 
tile N’eriiacular literature everywhere. It w’as their aim 
to wiite for the masses and thev naturally resorted to 
a medium easily intelligible to the illiterate multitude. 
Thus Ramananda and Kabir enriched Hindi literature. 
iCknath contributed not a little to the imjiroxement of 
JMarathi literature. Punjabi (and Ourumukhi) received 
a great impetus from Nanak and his disciples. The 
disciples of Chaitaiiya occui>y a deservedly high place 
in the liist(n’y of the Bengali language and literature. 
An earlier Vaislmava i>oet, Chandidas, is still hedd in 
great esteem, and even the ])easants of Bengal are 
familiar wath his lyrics. Vidyapati, who w^as a native 
of Mithila, is also counted among the early Bengali 
jioets. The munificence of princely patrons gave - a 
great iin]>etus to the ikwv literary movement. Vidyajiati 
was the court ])oet of a Hindu chieftain. Krittivasa, 
whose Bengali version of the Ramayana may be rightly 
stN’led the Bible of Bengal, was patronised by a “King 
of (huir*k Vijayagupta notes with gratitude tlie 
benevolence of Husain Shah. The MaJiabharala Avas 
rendered into the vernacular of the ])ro\ince at the 
command of Niisrat Shah of Bengal. 

Persian Literature -The Ahislim rulers of Delhi 
naturally encouraged literary efl'orts in Persian, which 
they could appreciate better. The best*know'n of the 
Indian poets wdto wrote in Persian was Amir Khiisrav, 
a voluminous writer who lived to a ripe old age. He 
first rose to fame during the reign of Ghiyas-ud-din 
Balban and siib.seqiiently served as the court poet of 
Ala-iul-din Khalji. Another ]>oet, whose merit was 
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rcco.^iiised outside India, was Sliaikli Najin-ud-din 
Hasan, ])oi)ulaiTv knowui as Hasan-i-Dihlavi. The 
Muslim WTilers were J^real ade])ts in a Inaiich of litera¬ 
ture sadly ne.Rlectcd by the Hindus. They produced a 
number of first-rate historical works in eleyant jnose. 
]\Iinhaj-ud-din attemi)ted a .general history of the 
Islamic world and named it Tabaqai-i-N asn i, after one 
of his patrons, Sultan Nasir-nd-din Mahmud. Amir 
Khusra\', the poet, also tried his hand at historical i)rosc 
and wrote the Tajtkh-i-Alai wiiich “contains an interest¬ 
ing account of the first years of the rei,en of Sultan Ala- 
ud-dui Khalji’h The foremost historian oi the ])eriod 
w'as Zia-ud-din Barm, a contemporary of INIuhammad 
bin Tipehku] and his cousin Firu/ vShah. His 
I'aukh-i-Fiiiiz Sliahi was largely used by latei histoiians. 
Tw'o otlier historical works, that desei ve mention here, 
are 'rarikli-i-Fn uz ShaJii of vShams-i-Siraj Afif and 
Ta)ikh-i-Mubaiak ShaJii of Yahya bin Ahmad. 

Evolution of Urdu :—In(]uisitive Muslim sediolars 
studied vSansknt and some of them kne\\ the \ernacular 
of their province. The eaily Muslim rulers deemed it 
necessar>^ to use Devanagari characters on some of their 
coins, and this ])ractice continued till the days of 
JMuhammad bin Tughluq. Many Hindus, however, 
learnt Persian, as the knowdedge of that language must 
have ])r()ved advantageous to them. But the need of 
a common tongue was (juickly felt and this led to the 
evolution of Urdu or the language of the cam]). It 
was ])robablv in the camp bazaar that this composite 
language came into use, just as pigeon Unglish lias 
obtained currency in recent times in the market towms 
of the east. “Its (of Urdu) grammar and structure 
continue to be Hindi in the main, while the words arc 
largely PersiaiPk Urdu can therefore lie described as 
an artificial language of natural growth, but unlike 
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similar lan.L>ua,i;es of recent coiilrixance, it has a rich 
and j)ro.^res>sive literature. 

Indo-Islamic Architecture : —Like I ’ rd ii, I luh/- 
Islainic architecture is also the direct result of the 
impact of two different cultures. As Sir John Marshall 
observes, “Indo-Islamic art is not niereW a local variety 
of Islamic art'*, nor is it “a modified form of Hindu 
art”. ‘ ‘ broadly speaking, Indo-Islamic architci'tiire 

derives its character from both sources, thoiu>h not 
always in an equal degree.” The TMuslims brought 
with them definite formulas of art and architectuie, but 
tliey had to eiiijiloy Indian craftsmen and sculjitors. 
In the earlier jjcriod the materials of Hindu and Jaina 
tenij)les had to be used for the construction of the 
mos(iues and sometimes the temples themselves w^ere 
slightly modified to suit the peculiar needs of Muslim 
\\ orslii])pei s. Thus in every jirovince a distinct style 
was evoh^ed. At Helhi the Muslim traditions w^ere 
mostlv maintained. “At Jaunpur, on the other hand, 
and in the Deccan, the local styles enjoyed greater 
asceiidaiicv, while in Bengal the conquerors not only 
adopted the estaldished fashion of building in brick, 
but adorned their structures with chiselled and moulded 
enrichments frankly imitated from Hindu prototypes. 
vSo, too, in Western India they apf>ro])riated to them- 
sehes almost cn hlor the beautiful Hiijarati stvle, which 
had yielded some of the finest buildings of medieval 
India.” The Qutb group of mos<]ues offers the best 
s])ecimens of the Delhi style. The special features of 
the Jaunpur style have already been discussed else\\here. 
In Bengal the Adina Masjid of Pandua enjoys a high 
re])ulation for its magnitude and lieauty. Of the 
famous mosques of this provdnee the two So} 2 a Masjids 
of (huir and the Qadam Rasul deserve notice here. 
Ahmad Shah of Gujarat w^as a great builder. His I'm 
Ihiriaaja and Jami Masjid possess all the x'harms of the 
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CUijarat school. The Chand Minor of Daiilalabad shows chand 
nniiiistakahlc signs of Iranian influence, but the most 
noble sj)ecimen of that style in the Deccan is to be 
found in the college of Mahmud (law an at Bidar. 

Among the later buildings of the Deccan the Ho! 

(jamhuz of Bija])ur may be mentioned. Thus we find 
that in literature and art, in social and religious nio\e- 
ments, the intimate contact of Islamic culture ancl 
Hindu civilisation w’as ]>roducing hapjiy results in 
nie(1ie\'al India. 

Condition of the Common People —How thu 

common ])eo])le fared during the first three centuries oi 
Muslim rule it is not easy to ascertain. India was then 
well know’ll for her wx^altli. It is notewortliy that e\en Vast 
after the thoughtless extra\agance of Muhammad ])iii 
Tuglilmi and the chronic anarch\' of the latd Tuglilm) Country, 
days Delhi yielded an enormous bootv to Timur. But 
this does not give any indication whatew’er as to the 
average income of an Indian of those days, ibn BatiUali 
sa>’s that he had nowhere seen “a country wdiere the 
commodities sell cheaper” than in Bengal. A family ol Cheap 
three could like there on 8 dirhams a year. But from 
a sixteenth-century Portuguese letter w’C learn that 
inonev W’as exce])tionally scarce in this i)rovince- II is, Scarcity of 
therefore, difhcult to say how' far the common ])eoi)le Money, 
benefited by the prevailing low’ ]a*iccs. The rich men 
were a])parently uncommonly rich, but the ])oor men 
were ])ossibly not much belter off than their descendants 
to-day. In the Deccan their condition w’as positively 
miserable, as Nikitin observes. But, judged b_v modern 
standards, their needs were remarkably few and the Few 
country w’as economically self-contained. The simj)le 
necessities of the country folk w’cre locally jirovidcd 
and the people in the remote villages jiossibly lived a 
contented life. But in times of famine their sufferings 
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must have been terrible, for relief from outside was not 
easily procured. 

"ITie welfare of the townspeople depended a i^reat 
deal on the character of the local officials but the arm 
of the state as not long enough to reach the remote 
villages, which usually remained unaiTected by the 
personal merits or dements of the reigning vSnltaii and 
liN' political strifes and revolutions at the inetrc>p<i]is. 
Wdien Ibraliini Lodi was slain at Panipat, the iioa^ants 
of hhawah were ]Hol3ably tilling tlieir fields wnth 
complete unconcern. 



CHAPTER XXIII 


THE EARLY TIMURIDS: BABUR AND 
HUMAYUN 

Babur :—Babur’s is one ot the ino^t loinai 
careens known to histoi \. 

Jle was called to tlie throne 
of the small ])rinci])ality <>} 

Iniri^liana, modern Khokand 
in central Asia, now includ¬ 
ed witliin the Pnion of 
sSoviet Socialist Re]>ublic 
(i.c. Russia), W'hen a bov 
ot e]e\’c'n, and leadib 
joined the sciiflle for i)owet 
aiul ascendancy in \\hich his 
kinsmen and near relatnes 
A\ere eiiua^^ed. Twice Ik 
entered Saniarcjand, tlie ,yoal 
of all his dreams, and twice 
he lost the coveted city. To 
add to his misfortunes, he 
lost his f)aternal kingdom ot 
Fari^hana as w'ell, and was long a homeless wanderer. 
It was in the scliool of adversiry that he received 
his best training and learnt t(‘ gi\K" and take 
hard knocks. While the guest of a village headman 
he heard from his hostS mother, a woman of one 
hundred and eleven, the story of Timur’s Indian 
exploits and resolved to tread in the footsteps of his 
great ancestor and revive his claims to the kingdom 
of Hindusthan. The Tinuirid i)rinces were all sw'ept 
away by the rising tide of Uzbeg powxT. But Babur 
occupied Kabul in 1504 and from this base he led 
another expedition to Samarqand seven years later. 
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But liis success was short-lived as before, and his army 
was totally routed by the Uzbei:^s in 1512. Foiled in 
the west, he turned his attention to the east, 1)Ut twelve 
years i)assed before he found an opportunity of testing 
his ])lans. 

Indian Expeditions :—The opportunity came whvn 
Daulat Khan Lodi, the most powerful n()])le ol the 
Punjab, and Alain Khan, a pretender to the throne of 
Delhi, invited him to invade India. Babur liad pre¬ 
viously led a few raids across the frontier and lie 
readih’ responded to their call. Proliably Rana Sanga 
was also in corre.spondence with him about this time. 
Babur was too ambitious and daring an adveiituier to 
let such a siilendid opportunity sli]>, and he occupied 
Lahore in or about 1524. Daulat Khan soon jierceixed 
that Babur did not ])ropose to part with his Indian 
coiKiuests and at once turned his arms against his late 
confederate. He offered his services to Alam Khan. 
Yleanwhile the hostile activities of the TV.begs in Balkh 
made Babur postpone his iinal operations. But he had 
not al;andoned his projects and once more entered 
India in 1525. It did not take him long to imnish 
Daulat Khan and then he met Ibrahim at the famous 
field of Panipat in 1526. Here a clever combination 
of cavalry and artillery tactics bore excellent results. 
Against IlirahinPs force of 100,000 Babur could bring 
but 12,000 (a])out 25,000 according to some authorities). 
But suj)erior strategy and generalshi]) won the day 
though Ibrahim and his men fought wnth desperate 
valour. The victory was decisive, the Sultan of Delhi 
lay dead with the flower of his army and Babur jiromptly 
occu[)ied Delhi and Agra, 

Contest with Rana Sanga :—His task was not 
yet accomplished and his authority was challenged 
before long by a far more formidable adversary. Rana 
vSanga, the acknowdedged head of the Rajput con- 
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fcderacy, liad a^i.^randisud hiiiisclf at tlic* expense of 
the Muslim rulers of Delhi, Malwa and Criijarat. As 
a soldier liis rei)Utation was deservedly hi^h. vSultan 
I]>rahiiii was “a youny inex])enenceil man’', but the 
Kajj)Ul leader was a war-worn veteran, lie has been 
deseribed as a mere “fragment of a warnor” as he 
luul lost an e^'c, a liand and a ley and his ]>od\ was 
dishyured b}" inniniierable sears. The Kami had under 
him 120 chiefs, 80,(100 (or 100,000 accordiuy to some 
authorilies) horse and 500 wai ek])haiils. Alter 
i’ani])at lie was joined by some of the Muslim 
adherents of the I/xli dynasty. But the tactics that 
succeeded so ^\ell ayainst the Afyhaiis at Banij>at ])oie 
the same results ayainst the Rajiiuts at Khanna (1527). 
dhie Raj])Ut army was totalb' routed and Babur pio> 
cec‘ded to storm Chandc*ri, Theie he received news ol 
an Afyhan risiny in the east, lie left for Bihar after 
the Kajput stronyhold had been reduced and defeated 
the Afyhan army on the banhs of the (loyia near 
Batna. Babur died in bSdO. Kvcr\' schoolboy knows 
the cun cut st()r\- about his death. It is said that, wlicn 
the life of his eldest son was des]>aired of, Babur offered 
his own in exchanye of that of llumayuii. lie earnestly 
prayed to the Almiyhty and wvis convinc'ed that his 
offer had been acce])tcd. Then llumavmn beyan to 
recover w Idle Babur’s healtli declined. But the reco\ cry 
of the son and the deatli of the father were by no means 
simultaneous. The latter event took ])lace two or three 
months later. 

Babur’s Character : —Babur was a man of varied 
tastes and versatile yenius. lie “excelled in music and 
other arts” and was an ardent lo\x*r of nature. He 
]>robably inherited his literary tastes from his maternal 
yrandfather while from his father he received that 
restless s])irit of adventure and care-free bonhomie tliat 
did not forsake him even in the darkest hour of his 
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Lane-Poole 
on Babur. 


Babur’s 

Memoirs. 


The difficul¬ 
ties of 
Humayun. 


life. As lyane-Poole says, brou^^lit the energy of 
the Mongol, the courage and capacity ot tlie Turk, to 
the listless Hindu ; and himself a soldier of fortune 
and no architect of empire, he yet laid the first stone 
of the s])lcndid fabric which his grandson Akbar 
achieved”. AiTectionate and kind, Babur was a 
generous friend, forgiving father and considerate 
mastei. Then if he had failed as a soldier, he would 
still lie reiiienibercd by posterity as a great literary 
artist. He composed \erses in Persian and “in his 
native Turki he was master of a pure and unaftected 
style alike in ]>rose and verse”. The fragment of his 
“Memoirs” tliat has been ])roserved, occupies a very 
high i)lace ‘in the world’s literature and has 1>een 
translated into Persian, Pmghsh and French. 

Humayun : --Humayun inherited from his father 

a t>osition of infinite difli- 
culty. Ba])ur had no time 
to consolidate his ]) 0 \ver 
in India before he died, 
and liis success was more 
brilliant than stable. His 
adheients came from 
dilierent lands and diverse 
races. They had followed 
him to India in search of 
fortune and their sole care 
W'as to secure their sellLsh 
ends. There w’as no unity 
in the royal family and 
many of the near relatives 
of the dead king had their 
eyes on the throne. An 
attemf)! was made to exclude Humayun from the 
succession while his father was yet alive, and he could 
not count upon the co-operation of his brothers even 
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at the moment of his direct need. The Afghan power The 
had indeed been stunned ])ut it was far from being 
annihilated. The Afghans in the east soon found an annihilated, 
able leader in Sher Khan and Humayuii’?; ascendancy 
was menaced in the west by the growing i)ower of 
Gujarat inider Bahadur vShah. iMiich depended on the 
personal qualities of the new Padshah. lie was a man 
of culture and wide intellectual intcrc‘sts. Pike all 
princes of his family he was a bra\e soldier and a Personality 
<laring leader. But he lacked the tact and discretion Humayun. 
of his father as well as Ihs rsolution and perseverance. 

A conhianed oi)ium-eater, he often lapsed into lethargy 
and inaction after a sudden outl)urst of fnrit)us energy. 

The good results of a strenuous cami)aign were in t!iis 
way fre(]ueutly s]>()ilt and for a time the Afghans came 
luick to their own and Humayun went ir^lo exile to 
Persia. 

His first indiscretion was committed in thoughtless 
generosdy to his three younger brothers. Jvach of them 
held a fief of his own, and Kamran, the eldest of the Kamran. 
three, governed Kabul and Kandahar. Not content 
^vith what he had, Kamran threatened Avar and so 
obtained from Humayun the inii)ortant province of the 
Punjab. The stability of the infant Timurid power in 
India depended on its army and the recruits came mainly 
from tlie countries beyond the Indus. Humayun was 
thus completely cut off from his recruiting ground, for 
Kamran w^as no friend of his. 

His early operations were none the less marked 1)y Early 
vigour and crowned wnth success. Humayim received success of 
repeated provocations from Bahadur Shah of Gujarat, 

The decline of Me war had enabled Bahadur to extend 
his territories at its expense and he had also annexed 
Mahva. The enemies of Humayun were openly wel¬ 
comed at Ahmadabad, and Bahadur financed their 
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enterprises with little or no secrecy. Hninayiin’s 
]>rote^ts A\eiit nnlieeclech ^in<l war was oi)cnly declared, 
ilnniayun chased Bahadur out of Mahva and entered 
the kiii^donl of Gujarat (1535). His forces reduced 
many strongholds and advanced as far tlu^ blue sea. 
Then the einpei'or was called away by news of serious 
trouble in the east, and Gujarat and JMalwa were 
e\ acuated. 

Sher Shah : —'File leader oi the Afeliaii rising in 
the east was ITirid, better known as isher Khan ySiii. 
An eiitirel\^ ^ell-niade man, vSher rose to i)i'onunence 
and.power from \ ery humble beyinnin.e^. Flis father 
Hasan held as his Ja^ir v^asaram and the adjoinin.y 
(h^lric't, but b'aiid was not in his yood yraces. Hasan 
was, like the nobles of those times, a much mari'ied 
man, and entirely under the inflneiu'c of Inirid’s stej)- 
mother. C.'onviiiced that he could not expect fair 
tie<itment troin his father, Farid left home at the aye 
of fifteen and went to Jaun])iir. There his industry 
and application eaiiietl the yood ()]>inion of his teachers ; 
and I'arid yained an uncommon familiai'ity with the 
Persian lanyuaye and litei'atnre. It is said that he could 
reproduce from memory the whole of Hustiui 

and Sikandat-naijia. At last b'arid wa-^ reconciled to 
his father, who entrusted to his accomplished son the 
mauayenient of his Jagn. The reconciliation, how- 
e\'er, i)ro\’ed to be of short duration, and Farid left 
home once moi'e, and went to Ayra. When his father 
died, lie took ])osse^sion of his ]agi) on the strenyth 
of a royal faimmi. A little later he entered the service 
of Pahar Khan Lohani, independent ruler of Bihar, 
and obtained fi’om him the title of vSher Khan for his 
])row’ess in killiny a tiyer sinyle-handed. vSome time 
lat%!r he ro.se to l)e the depiity of his master, who 
aiipointed him at the same time tutor of his minor .son, 
Jalal Khan. 
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Hut the wheel of fortune underwent a fresh turn, 
and Shcr Klian was once more depriv'ed of his paternal 
Jagir, His enemies had ap])arently .gained liis master’s 
ear and Sher joined Babur ])y wliom vSasaram was a^^ain 
restored to him. 

vSoon aterwards he left the alien service and 
returned to his own ])rovince to resume liis old office 
of deputy governor. As guardian of liis former pui^il, 
he ]>ractically ])ecanie the real head of the government 
and ruled Bihar in tlie name of the minor king. 
Meanwhile he came into ])ossession of the strong fortress 
of Chunar. Taj Khan, the lord of Chunar, was killed 
by one of his sons. His widow’ married Sher Khan and 
delivered the fortress to him. Here he was l)esieged 
by Ilumayiin in 1531 although he had deliberately kept 
aloof from the xAfghan rising of that year. Sher saved 
himself 1)y timely submission and Humayun left for 
Agra. 

The overthrow of the older Afghan chiefs left .Sher 
supreme master of Bihar, and the Lohani king and 
his kinsmen grew’ impatient of his authority. Unable 
to .shake off his yoke, they entered into an alliance 
•with the king of Bengal, But Sher won a decisive 
victory over the allied forces and thus became un- 
dis])Uted ruler of Bihar in name as w'ell as in reality 
(15v34). 

This victory greatly increased Sher’s prestige. 
But he w’as still at)])rehensive of the su])erior power 
of Humayun and proceeded very cautiously. He did 
indeed augment his forces but he dared not do anything 
that might offend the fimperor .so long as he was free 
to move against Bihar, But when Humayun was 
involved in a i)rotracted w’ar wdth Bahadur vShah, Sher 
invaded Bengal and unexpectedly appeared before Gaur, 
its capital, by an unfrequented route. Mahmud Shah, 
the ruler of Bengal, was a weak man and made peace 
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Mith his formidable enemy by paying him a huge 
ransom. But Sher was not the man to give up his 
schemes of self-aggrandisement, now that he was con¬ 
vinced of the weakness of his neighbour. He had been 
joined by many distinguished Pathan leaders after the 
decline of Bahadur Shakes power in the west. In 15v3>7 
he again invaded Bengal, this time with a view to 
permanent conquest. Meanwhile Humayun had left 
Gujarat and Malwa (1536), but as was his wont, wasted 
his time at Agra instead of proceeding immediately 
against the Pathan chief. The fresh invasion of 
Bengal left Humayun no alternative but to take the 
field. If he had marched straight to Gaur, Slier's 
jdaiis might have been frustrated ; but he besieged 
Chunar instead. The garrison defended the place nith 
great resolution and afforded their master the much- 
needed time for reducing Gaur. He had also taken 
possession of the famous fortress of Rohtas by 
treachery and sent his family and trea.sures there. 
When Hunia^mn entered Bengal, Slier returned to 
Bihar and invaded the easternmost districts of the 
Tiniurid monarch. Humayun had been whiling awa}^ 
liis time at Gaur in idleness. The news of Slier\s 
activities in the west comjielled him to leave for Agra 
before the retreat was cut off. The imperial forces 
^vere iiilcrce]>ted at Chaunsa near Buxar and utterly 
defeated by vSher Khan (1539), wdio soon afterwards 
proclaimed himself king under the title of vSher Shah. 
Next year Humayun made a fresh attemjit to retrieve 
his fortune, but his army was ho]ielessly demoralised 
and W’as again routed by the Pathan king at the battle 
of the Ganges or Bilgram, commonly known as the 
battle of Kanauj. 

Had the sons of Babur pooled their resources at 
this crisis, there w’as still some hope for them. 
Humayun went to Lahore and did his best to induce 
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his brother to make common cause with him ; but 
Kamran preferred a selfish policy and left the Punjab 
to be a])j)ro])riated by Slier Shah. The new ruler 
jiroceeded to reduce the Gakkhars with vi^^our and GakkKars 
promjititudc ; but he was called back to Bengal at the 5^i\^Range 
other end of his empire where his deputy had been and Its 
guilty of serious imjirudence. vSher Khan reorganised 
the administration and divided the province into several AdminUtra- 
districts, each to be governed liy an officer ap])oiritec1 
directly by him. He next subjugated Malwa (1542) Bengal, 
and turned his arms against^Piiran ]\Ial of Raisin. The 
garrison ca])itulated on terms, but the Afghans fell on 
tliem when tliey were outside the ])rotecling walls. 

The Kajjnits killed tlieir women and children and died 
to a man valiantly fighting their relentless foe (I54v^). 

The latest biographer of vSher Shah has tried to 
exonerate him from the charge of deliberate treachery, 

1>ut the Raisin incident certainly remains a slain on his 
reputation. 

Tlie Afghan emi)irc cxi>anded rai^idlv, and .Sind and 
i\luUan were annexed by an officer from the Punjal). Expansion 

The emperor himself invaded the territories of Maldev, 2.^ 

Empire. 

tile Rajput Raja of Marwar. The Raj])uts were brave 
soldiers, and Slier vShah at o^e time despaired of success. 

But the superior cunning of the Pathan leader jncvailed War with 
at length and he succeeded in frightening iMaldev by M^*^***- 
forged letters. Although the Raja fled, some of his 
generals fought the Pathaii arni}^ to vindicate their 
honour (1544). Shcr Shah won a victory but it was 
dearly [>urchased. This success led to the reduction 
of all the territories from Ajmer to Aim, and Slier Shah 
proceeded to besiege Kalinjar. The fort was reduced, 

but Slier vShah died of an accident (lv545). With him Death of 

Sher Shah. 


vanished all hopes of a Pathan revival. 

Sher Shah’s Government :—Sher 
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if possihk, uieatei still He h ul his kinedoni piopi-ilN 
surveved and he ])Ut tlic land lexcinie svstcni on a tar 
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inoie satisf<ict()ry l>asis The Tights and the lialnlities 
of the tenants were clearly defined, and the Kahuhvat 
and Patta, with which we are so familiar to-dav, came 
into vos^ue The ])easant was expected to pay one- 
fourth of the j^ross ])roduce, but he had the option of 
])avnni^ eitlier in kind or in cash vSher Shah was a 
stiict lover of pistice and did not tolerate the petty 
tyrannies of local officers He reformed the currency 
of the land and furthered the cause of trade and 
commerce by connecting the princijial towns of his 
realm by a chain of excellent roads One of these still 
surMves in the Orand Trunk Road that runs from 
Bengal to the Punjab His postal system was well 
oiganised and jirovided for quick exchange of news. 
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Tlioii^^li he ruled fur five year^ only, he left tkj de])arl- 
iiient of administration untouched. He reformed the 
police and made the villat’c headmen responsible for 
rural peace. In the army, he enforced strict discipline 
and rexived Ala-ud-din’s s\stem of branding (daf^li) 
horses to prevent fraud, ^fhou.eh a devout Muslim, lie 
treated his Hindu subjects with toleration and justice. 
One of them, Bralimajit Oaur, rose to be a commandini; 
officer in his army. Slier was a .^reat builder and his 
noble mausoleum at vSasaram still testifies to hi^ 
exeellent taste. As Dr. Vincent Smith ])oints out, 
vSlier vShah had antici]>ated many of the im])ortant 
reforms of Akbar. “It Slier Shah had lieen si)ared, 
he would have established his dynasty, and the Hlreat 
Mo,mils’ would not ha\*e appeared on the stage of 
history. His right to the throne w'as (piite as good as 
that of Humayun.” While Humayun was a foreigner, 
Sher’s family had been settled in India for three 
generations and “Slier Shah was personally far abler 
thati his rival”. 

Sher Shah’s Successors :--Slier Shah had no 
able successor, and the vSur i^ower w^as weakened by 
family dissension. Islam Shah, the second son of Sher 
vShah, ruled for nearly nine years and died in 1554. His 
infant .son w’as murdered by his maternal uncle, who 
ascended the throne under the title of Muhammad Shah 
Adil (1554). Adil was a worthless ])rince and left 
the government entirely to his Hindu minister, llemu. 
Mahva and Bengal w’cre soon afterwards lost and two 
nephew’s of v^'her Shah ro.se against Adil and asserted 
their claims to the throne. liumayun took advantage 
of the.se troubles, returned to India and recovered his 
crowm. 

Humayun Again Humayun had long been a 
honiele.ss w’anderer. The petty princes of Rajputana 
dared not give him shelter, his attcm]>ts to find a home 
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in Sind had also proved unsuccessful, and his brother 
Kamran would not have him at Kabul. At last the 
unfortunate i)rince obtained an asylum in Persia. With 
Persian help he recovered Kandahar in 1545 and 
expelled Kamran from Kabul soon afterwards. Kamran 
did not admit defeat so easily, but he was at last taken 
])risoner, blinded and sent to JNlecca. Humayun ^avc 
his consent to this procedure with the greatest reluc¬ 
tance, but the past record of Kamran left liim no of)tion. 
From Kabul Humayun and his friends watched events 
in India vvitli the greatest vigilance ; and v\hile the 
Sur princes w^ere frittering away their strength and 
resources in civil w'ar, the Timurid prince found an 
excellent opportunity of reasserting his claims. In 1555 
he entered India, and Lahore, fell to liis arms. The 
.‘-ame vear he occiiiued Delhi and Aeia after defeating 
vSikandar Sur. But Humayun did not survive long to 
enjoy his new4y won power. He died next tear as the 
result of an accidental fall, wliile hurrying down the 
staircase of his library to answer tlie call to ])ta}er. 
But the affairs of the state were in safe hands, as the 
sequel ])roved. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


AKBAR THE GREAT 

Akbar succeeds Humayun .—Ilniiiayun was 
succeeded by a boy of thirteen. Akliai was born at Birth of 
Ihnarkot in 1542 while Ins lather was uandeiini; in Akbar. 
the deserts of J^ind, homeless and destitute Wlien 
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Humayun went to Persia, his infant son had to be left heft 
behind to the tender mercies of his uncle Kainran. 
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Akhar held a^iioininal coiiiiiiand Avlieii his father died 
and had seen some fighting ; but, ])recocious as lie was, 
it was doubtful whether he w^ould be able to overcome 
the tremendous difficulties facing him. Luckily he had 
an able guardian in Hairam Khan, an old friend and 
comrade of liis father. 

The Pathan Factions :—Huma>uin had recovered 
only a small fragment of his Indian territories. Tlie 
v^ur ])riiices still held the greater i)ortion of Sher Shalds 
kingdom. As w’c learn from Ahmad Vadgar, “the 
country from Agra to ]\Ialv\a, and the confines of 
Jaun])ur, owned the sovereignty of Adil vShah ; from 
Delhi to the smaller Kohtas on the road to Kabul, it 
was in the hands of Shah vSikandar ; and from the 
borders (jf the hills to the boundaries of Gujarat, it 
belonged to Ibrahim Khan“. Defeated at Sirhind, 
Sikandar had retired to the vSwalik hills, but Akbar 
found a formidable adversary in Hemu, the Hindu 
minister of Muhammad Adil. 

Hemu and the Second Battle of Panipat :— 

Hemu was a self-made man. He came from Kewari 
in Mew\it and w^as a Baniya by caste. It was by sheer 
merit that he rose from the office of superintendent 
of markets to be the director-general of the army 
and finally one of the princi])al advisers of his 
master. He had given evidence of his military genius 
in the civil wars of those days ; and Muhammad Adil 
sent a large army under him to expel Humayuu 
from the Punjab. Before he engaged the Timurid 
army, Hemu thought it necessary to dispose of Ibrahim 
vSur and utterly defeated him. Fresh troubles in the 
cast engaged his attention for a while and then he 
set out for the west once more. He ex])elled Akbarks 
officers from Delhi and Agra, assumed the title of Raja 
Bikramjit, and met Bairam and Akbar at the famous 
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field of raiii])at (1556), where the fate of India was 
decided for a second time. The Afj^hans had some 
initial success, hut a stray arrow' decided the davh Ileum 
was seriously wounded in the eye and the cle[)hant he 
was ridini; turned aw<iy. The disa]»i>earance of their 
leader demoralised tlie Afghan iorces and they were 
easdy routed. Ilemu was taken prisoner and put to 
deatli. The \'ictor\' of Lampat was decisive. Next 
\ eai vSikandar vSur sulmiitted to the \ictor and 
(J)lained a lief fi oin him. Muhammad Add died 
Ifchtin.e aL^ainst the .c^^vernor of Hen^al. Ibrahim vSui 
wandered from jilace to place until he recei\ed an 
asylum ni ()iissa where he was slain ten years latei 
(1567d)8). 

Fall of Bairam Khan The battle of Panii>at 
was followed liy the occu]>ation of (Iwalior and Ajniei 
and tile annexation of Jauni)Ui (1559). Baiiam Khan 
coiitinueil tc' c'arrx' on the government in the name 
of Ids youn.c waul. A masterful man, stern and 
lelentless, he created many enemies Iw' Ins high¬ 
handed methods. Akl)ar natuially wanted to rule lor 
liimself and was stronylv ur^ed by his molhei and 
nurse to .i.;et rid of the les^ieiil. In 1560 Akbar dis¬ 
missed Bairam wlio submitted to the royal decision 
with api)aient rcsi,Lunation and a.i^ieed to leave for 
Mecca. But \\hen a ])ersonal enemy and tormer su1)- 
ordinate of his was commissioned to see him out of 
the country, Bairam rebelled. He was defeated, bnt 
Akiiar treated his former guardian with the ;;encrosity 
and consideration that his past services deseiw’ed. Hn 
Ills way to IMecca Ihiiram was murdered by an Afejn'in 
of the Kohaiii tribe who had a ju'iv'ale criuf^e a-^ainst 
him (lv561). His little son was taken under Akbar’s 
piotection and afterwards rose to be the ])remier noble 
of the eiiijoire, Akliar did not lake the reins of ^^ov'crn- 
nient immediately into his owm hands. For the next 
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two years his nurse Maham Anac^a and her relatives 
enjoved an undue ascendancy. I^ul in 1562 Adliani 
Klian, ]\Iaham's son, paid with his life for his impu¬ 
dence, and his mother died of .c^rief soon afterwards. 
Two years later Akbar inflicted similar punishment on 
liis niollier’s Inother and the liareni influence came to 
an end. 

Conquests and Annexations : —Akbar was an 
ini])eiialist ]>y instinct. His rei.en lasted for half a 
century (January, 1556 to ()ctober, 1605), and hardly a 
year passed without some military eipeayeinent till the 
suriendcr of Asiryarh in 1601. In 1561 Malwa was 
('oncjueied 1)y Adhani Khan and Pir Muhammad, but 
Pa/ Paliadur, the Afghan ruler of that ])rovince, did 
not submit io Akbar until some years later. In 1564 
Asaf Khan, governor of Kara, invaded the Gond 
kingdom of Garali Katanga, which roughly corresponds 
to the northern districts of the Central Provinces. The 
reigning Raja was a minor but the jirincipality W’as 
al)ly ruled by his mother, Rani Durgav^ati, a Rajput 
lady of ex(|uisite beauty and uncoinimm valour. Her 
small force was over[)owcred in the neighbourhood 
of the modern Juldniljiore and l)urga\ati committed 
suicide, preferring death to disgrace. Her son fought 
against the invaders till he was killed. Immense 
])ooty fell into the hands of the latter. Asaf Khan 
held the j)rinci])ality for some time but it was after¬ 
wards restored to a member of the old royal family, 
who w’as persuaded by Akbar ‘To part with that 
portion of his country which now^ forms the kingdom 
of BhopaPb^ 

The Rajput clansmen had not hitherto been 

* Chandra vSIiah, the new ruler, acknowledged the suzerainty 
of Delhi. Durgavati did not rule over the whole of Gondwana. 
There were three other Gond Kingdoms, viz., Chanda, Deo- 
garh and K her la. 
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reconciled to the siij)reinacy of Delhi. They were 

valiant soldiers and held their own in their desert 

homes and imnintain fastnesses. Both Bahnr and Jsher 

vShali had found forniida])le adversaries in the Rajput 

rulers of Alewar and Marwar. Akbar knew the value 

oi Raj])Ut frieiidshi]) and tried to secure their sul)- The Rajputs 

mission by friendly ]>ersuasion. In 1562, Raja 

Mall of Ani])er (Jaipur) su])nhlled to Akbar who 

married liis daughter. But the Rana of Mewar would Mewar 

not acknowledge the overlordshii) of Ak1)ar, though the ^®^*”** 

reduction of Mirth a (Merta) had given him a foretaste 

oi the Timurid ])o\\er. He had further oiTended 

Ak1)ar Iw giving refuge to Baz Bahadur, the dispossessed 

]>rince (jf Mahva. In 1567 the emperor led an ex])edi- 

tion against the Rana’s country, Udaya Sinha (15v37-72) 

was an unworthy son of the great vSanga and fled to 

the hills, leaving Chitor, his capital, to its fate. Chitor 

was, liowever, \'ery aldy defended by Jaimall and Jaimall. 

I'^atta and stood a siege for four months before it wms 

stormed (Feb., 1568). Jaimall was shot by the em]>eror 

in ])er^on ; and disheartened by the dcatli of their leader, p^n of 

the garrison put their women and children to death and Chitor. 

tlieii rushed on their enemies sword in hand. No 

quarter was given or taken, and the defenders were 

massacred to a man.* 


Tlie fall of Chitor seiwed as a warning to other 
chiefs who had so long defied Akbar. Rai vSurjan of 
Ranthanibhor capitulated in K569 and entered into the Rantham- 
service of Delhi. The chief of Kalinjar follow^ed his 
cxain])le in the same year. The rulers of Bikaner and 
Jaisalmer not only paid their homage to the emperor Other 


but gave their daughters in marriage to him, as a ])roof . 

Chierships. 

or their lovaltv. 


* According to Ahu-kFa/1, tlie number of the slain vva^ 
30,000. Tile figure seems to be highly exaggerated. He 
probably meant sih hazar (3,000) and not Si hazar (30.000). 
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( )ne In one tlu Ra]|>iit uikIs Uk in¬ 

evitable, but Mcwai lefnscd to on ii alien doinination 
even in name T (lava vSinha, eiaven-hearted as be was, 
retained Ins indei)endenee, thoiuli the t«i])]ttd of his 
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aiKL^tois was lost AtU' bis death llie warnois of 
Mew n found a woitliv Vadei in their new kine, Piatap 
Sniha (1572 97) Fiatap was in every respect true to 
tile traditions ol Ins land The idea of nationality was 
vet unborn, but he staked his all for the dic:nity of 
his family and the t'loiv of his faith. The contest was 
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llo]y imctiiiQl. ( )n one side wiis llic pouerlul An unequal 
JMuuhul army ])ackcd ])\ all the lesonrces of the 
ein[)eror of Dellii. On the other side stood the small 
force of a Rajput ruler who could not even count u])oii 
the sympathy oi liis near neighliours and tellow' chiels. 

The Raj])Ut feudatories ot Akhar fought against iMewar 

witli the j)r(/Ver])ial /eal of the convert. I'nahle to rise 

to Piatap’s hei,eht, they weie anxious to dia^ him down 

to then- own lex el, lUit Piatap remained tine to Ins 

ideal till tile last. In KSYt) he suffered a sex ere deleat 

at till* hands of Man vSini^h of Anil)ar xxho commanded 

the imperial foices in the liattle ot Cxo^unda fir Hahh- Gogunda. 

^liat. The Rana xxas sax cal hx^ the ^ellless devotion of 

his followers and bareh escaped x\ ith liis lite lie 

reined to leiiiote fastnesses; and his stronc^holds xxere 

one l)x one lo^d. He x\ as hunted fiom ])lace to placc^ 

l)x his imj>l<i('al)le enemy, A nominal submission would 

haxc satished Akbai, for he did not inteilA*re in the 

nileinal allairs of tha Rajput statx^. lUit immoxed by The Rana’s 

all adxemdies, undaunted by iei)eated dclLats, Sacrei>s. 

Rana c'ontinned the xvar, and before he dual he had the 

satisfaction of lecoverinc most of Ins forts, d'he most 

cheiished object of Ins life, hoxvever, remained un- 

attamed. Cliitoi xx<is still in the Padshah’s hands. 

hvxen at Ins last moment he thou;:^ht of his country and 

its future. He had no faith in his son and demanded 

Irom his chiefs “a ])ledi;e that liis country should not 

be abandoned to the Turk”. Rana Piatap reiiieseiited His Death. 

ever X thiiyn great in Rajjiut character. Rajputana ]>ro- 

duced greater generals and gi eater statesmen, but 

Indian history does not know' of a greater hero and 

patriot than Pratap Siiiha of Mewar. 

The annexation of Rantlianiblior and Kalin jar 
(1569) was followed by the subjugation of (Aijarat. Gujarat. 
The province had formed a part of the Sultanate of 
Dellii in its lofty days, and Ilumayun had been in 

14 
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j)().s>sussic)n of lliis wealtliy i)roviiice for a l)rief period. 
Tile ])ro\inee suffered from eliroiiic anarchy and 
misrule ; and Akbar’s armed intervention had scjine 
justihcation as it had been solicited bN^ one of the 
]>olit]cal factions. In 1572 the em[)eror led the expedi¬ 
tion to Gujarat in ])erson. His j)ersonal couraee and 
hardihood carried exerytliin^ before him, and the 
puppet kin.i; was ])ensioiied off. Bui haullv had he 
returned to his headquarters (h'ath])ur v^ikri) than 
troubles broke out again in the nev\ly coiKjiiered 
j)ro\ince. v^ome of his cousins took a jiioniineut ])art 
in this insurrection, but the emperor a])i)eared on the 
-ceiie ill record time, having covered six hundred miles 
in eleven days, and gained a decisive victory ov'cr a 
nunieticall.v sU]>erior foe. (lujarat heiicetorth became 
an integral i)art of Akbar’s empire. 

T'he coiKiiiest of Bengal had 1)een practicall\’ forced 
upon Akbar, though he v\ould have doubtless attemi>ted 
it even without any piovocation. After Slier Shah’s 
death a near relative of his w'as appointed governor 
of Bengal. 'I'he Sur kings asserted their indejiendeuce 
during the brief and stormy reign of Muhammad 
Adil and ruled the jirovince till lvS64, wdien the 
murder of the la.st king, a youth, gave vSulaiman 
Kararani, governor of vSouth Bihar, an o])])(a'tunit\’ of 
extending his authority to Bengal. Sulaiman wisely 
cultivated friendly relations with Akbar and formally 
acknowledged his overlordship, lie transferred his 
capital from Gaiir to Tanda and annexed Orissa. His 
son Daud, however, was le.ss iirudent. He not only 
la'oclaimed liis indeiiendeiice but actually attacked a 
frontier out])ost. Akbar promjitly took the held and 
exi)elled liaud from Patna (1574) The Pathan chief 
w^as severely defeated at Tukaroi (1575) in the Balasore 
District, but the results of this victory w^ere marred 
by the thoughtless leniency of Munini Khan, the 
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imperial commander-in-chief. The campaign liad there¬ 
fore to be reoj)ened, and it ended witli Daud'h defeat 
and death near Rajmahal (1576). lUit the authority 
of the emperor was long ledstcd a number of power- 
fill Zemindars in Bengal. The mo-,t well-knowm of them Chiefs, 
are Isa Khan of Kast-Centnd Pac'ea and iMyim nsingh, 

Kedar Rai of Vikramjnii, KandcU])anara\ana of 
f1iau(lrad\ii)a (Ikikla) in Bakaiganj and Pratapadilv a ol 
Jessou . 

Ka])nl ioniied the apjKUiage oi Mn/a .Muhanniiad Kabul. 
TIakiiii, Akl)ai’s step-luolliLi. lie was lor all jjiactjcal 
Xnirposes an independent iiiler and often ga\e his 
poweikil brother iiimeces^ai \ ollence. Wlieii lii^ 
intiigiies with the discontented noliles in India cimld 
aio longer be (weilooked^ Akbai inva<led Afglianistan 
and took possession of Kal>ul (15S1). lUit tlie pioMiicc Kabul 
was not formally incor])orated in the enipiie of DlIIii occupied, 
until Hakim’s death in KSFS Kashmir, vSjiid and Orissa 
A\ere annexed, in 1586, 1590-91, and 1592 respeetn cl\. 
Haluchistan was eomjuered in bSOS, and in the same 
>ear Kandahar was delivered to AlJuOs i e])! esc iitativ e Other 
l>v its Pcisiaii go^ ernor. Thus the entire area extend- 

tions. 

ing from the Hindukush to the Prahma[)uti a and fioiii Kandahar, 
the Himalayas to the Narmada came under the sway 
of the great cmiieror, the only exception being <i naiiow 
strip of tribal area on the othei side of the Indus and 
a few other tracts. 

Put Akbar was not content with the sovereignty 
of Northern India. He had been casting longing looks 
at the rich Sultanates of the vSouth and v\ould have 
been satisfied with a formal acknowledgment of his Deccan, 
su/erainty. Diplomatic efforts to secure this end proved 
a failure excej)! in the case of Khandesh. An armv 
under Bairam Khan’s son, Abdur Rahim, and the 
Emperor’s second scm, Prince Murad, was despatched Ahmad- 
against Ahmadnagar. The two commanders did not get nagar. 
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on well together and the opciations weie considerably 
hamj)cted , l)ut Ahraadnagai was iiltnnatelv besieged. 
The city was defended with conspicuous gallantly and 
detci niinatum hy Chand vSnltana, dowagci queen of 



Chand Sultana of Ahniadnagar 
Bpapur and a dauglitci of tlic Ni/ainshahi house A 
ticat\ w<is conchuUd in 1596 when Bciar was ceded 
to the ciiifieror and the bov king of Ahinadnagar 
letogniscd the rulei of Delhi as his oveiloid War, 
howev^ci, was renewed next Acai Akliar hini^clf 

pioeeeded to the Deccan in 15^9 and took Burhanpul, 
the capital of Khandesh (1600) The defence of 
Ahinadnagar was weakened ])y internal dissensions 
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i\nd Chaiul Bibi was eillicr inurdcied or coiiiniitted Fall of 
suicide (1600)/^' The city ^^as stormed soon afterv\ards, 

nagar. 

but llie dynasty survived till the rei.eni of Shahjahaii. 

In 1601 Asir,i>arh, tlie strongest fortress in Khaiidesh, Aslrgarh. 
fell into Akbar’s hands. Tlie i^arrison was weakened 
by tile outbreak of a deadly ])Cstilence, and 1)iil)ery and 
'Coriuplion W'crc rite. The ruler of Khandesh had been 
■earlier inveigled into the iin[)enal eaiu]) and detained 
there by a piece* ot lanientalile treachery. The last 
.acciuisition of Akbar hardly added to his ci'edit. 

Rebellions :—It wall l)e wi'oni> to su])i)ose that 
Aklrar experienced no troubles from his ministers and 
^eiiei'als. The Rajputs, of course, fought and bled for 
hini in ever}- part of the empire alter they pledged 
their fealty to him, l)ut the bold adventures who 

followed Huinayun were drawui from many races and 
were not so steadfast in their allegiance In 1564 

Abdullah Khan U/beg relielled in Alaiwa. N(c\t year 
Klian Zaman and his brother Bahadur Khan, two 
other Uzbeg chiefs, raised the standard of revolt in Uzbeg 
the east. The Uzbeg rebellion became so serious that Rebellion. 
Alirza Hakim took this opportunity to invade the 
Punjab In 1567 the T^zbeg rebellion was sujipressed AsafKhan, 
but meanwdiile Asaf Khan had rebelled. He rejiented 
soon afterw^ards and w'as promptly forgiven. In 
1580 the Aluslim chiefs of Bengal and Bihar, mostly 
of Afghan origin, rose in arms against the einjicror. 

They disliked his religious iiolicy and would have Revolt in 
replaced him by his more orthodox brother of Kabul. 

The rebellion lasted for several yevars, and vShah 

Mamsur, the finance minister, was summarily executed 
on sus])icion of treason. 


Or 1603 according to the Cambridge History of India, 
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The last days of the great cin]>eror were embittered 
by the armed rebellion of his disloNal son, Prince 
Salim (1601). lie did everything to wound liis fatlier\s 
feelings and had his father’s favourite and friend y\bii--b 
Fa/1 assassinated (1602).Prince Murad died in 1599^ 
and when the death of Prince Daniyal left none lietw^een 
liim and liis father’s throne, vSahm was reconciled to- 
the emjieror. Akbar treated Salim as a jietulant child 
and ]>ut him under formal arrest, before he was com- 
jiletely forgiven in Novcmlier, 1604. In Se])teml)er of 
the next year the em])eror fell ill of dysentary which 
Ijroved incurable, and he [)assed away the following 
month. 

Akbar as a Man :—A great man, a great soldier 
and a great ruler, Akbar occupies a unique ]>osition 
in tlie history of India. Like all jirinces of tlie house 
of Timur, Akbar w^as a man of great daring and 
uncomnioii physical strength. In his early youth he 
did not hesitate to leave the shelter of his harem and 
face Adham Khan after that miscreant had murdered 
his in'ime minister ; a single blow’ of the royal fist 
sufficed to fell the cul])rit. In his Gujarat canpiaign 
lie often fell on the enemy with a handful of followers. 
He frequently jdunged his horse into dangerous rivers 
and .safely crossed, though all his follow’crs w’cre not 
equally fortunate. While huuting, his attendants w^erc 
forbidden to come between him and the ferocious beasts 
without his ex{)ress ])ermissioii. As a great conqueror 
Akbar must hiwe been quite familiar with scenes of 
bloodshed and carnage, but he seldom indulged in 
cruelty for its owm sake. Nor w'as he a man of a 


* Jahangir jdeads in his Tuzuk that he had Abu-l-FazI 
assassinated to safeguard his own interests. 
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vcui;efiil ^i)iril. A repentant rebel could l>e sure of his 
j>ardou ; and lie treated his brother Hakim with singular 
leniency though that prince had given him repeated 
oflence. vSonielinies he flew into a furious rage, and 
on those occasions the victims ol his \\rath were 
summarily dealt with ; but usually he kept his temper 
in control and such t\ere his ])ersonal charms that the 
love and reverence ot his su])jects identified the ruler 
of Delhi with the Kulcr of the Universe. 

Akiiar w^as illiterate but not uncultured. A man 
of great intellectual curiosity, he had the best literai'y 
works of those days read to him and he delighted in 
the society of the learned. He also took a great interest 
in mechanical w^orks and invention, and it is said 
that he had introduced sev'eral im])rovemeiits in the 
manufacture of match-locks. He siijiervised e\^er> 
department of his government ; and if the cai)acity of 
taking infinite pains be a criterion of genius, Akbar 
was certainly one. 

lie w^as not merely a man of action but of great 
imagination as well. Though the Hindus had been 
fairly treated by Slier Shah and a])pointcd to higli 
offices by his successors, Akbar was the fir-)t Muslim 
ruler in India, with the exception of Zaiii-ul-Al)idin of 
Kashmir (1420—70), to abolish all distinctions between 
Muslims and non-Muslims. He realised that no cmjhre 
could endure long unless it was founded on the good 
will and loyalty of all its subjects. The Hindus formed 
the overwhelming majority of the ])oi>ulation ; and the 
Padshah did not deem it wise to reduce them to 
jieruianent inequality and humiliation. ()ne of his 
earliest acts ivas to do aw^ay with the fizya. lie next 
abolished the ])ilgrim tax, and flnallv established 
universal toleration. The head of the state thus rose 
above all religious strife and made it clear that all his 
subjects could expect from him impartial treatment 
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irrespective of their caste, creed and reli.^ion ; and 
every one was at lil^erty to worshij) (h)d according to 
his convictions without any inlerrerence from the 
state. But Akbar did not stop liere. He went fiirtlier 
and tried to unite all the warrin^^ sects under one 
universal relit^ion. With this noble object he founded 
a new religion, the Din llahi, that combined the ,yood 
I)oints of all the known faitlis. T'he Din I Inin, how¬ 
ever, was not a political device nor a hasty production. 
Akbar was a sincere seeker after truth and he ])roceecled 
with characteristic thoroughness in his religious in¬ 
vestigations. lUuible to read, he listened to the de])ates 
of theologians of difl'erent sects and faiths. In 1575 he 
built the House of Wo.ship {Ibadai Khana) at Fathpur 
vSikri for this j)ur])ose. For the iirst three years no 
non-Muslim divine was admitted to this debating hall. 
But afterwards the Padshah summoned to his ])resence 
Hindu scliolars, Jaina teachers, Parsi priests, and 
Christian missionaries. He listened to their discourse 
with reverence and patience and tried to embody the 
fundamental principles of all religions in his Din llahi. 
The c()ncei)tion of a universal religion wtis, beyond 
doubt, a noble one. Akbar however made but few 
converts, because, true to his ])rinciple of universal 
toleration, he did not try to force this faith on his 
friends and courtiers, but the man wlio dreamt of 
uniting the disunited provinces of India under one state 
and the conflicting sects and creeds under one universal 
religion certainly deserves grateful remembrance. Had 
he succeeded, Indians might have been wielded into one 
nation long ago. 

It is not fair to suggest that Akbar renounced 
Islam in his later years. He had not the contempt for 
other religions that bigots like Budauni professed. 
Akbar never denied the authority of the Quran, not 
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v\cii in the so-called IntallilDility Decree by which he 
claimed to be tlic suiirenie arbitei in matters si)iritiial. 

but tolerant as he was in matters purely reliL^K'Us, 
Akbar did not tolerate any social a])use. He dis- 
a])j>Joved of Sail and ]>rohibited the burnint^ of un\\'il]ini> 
widows. Nor was he ))lind to the evils of the prevailing 
custom of child marriage. Jle prohi]>ited the marriage 
of box's below 16 and girls below 14 as the children 
of such unions wxtc likely to 1)e W'eak and sickly. These 
were bold rehuniis, considering the ])rejudices of 
til at age. 

Administration :—Akiiar was professedly an auto¬ 
crat like his predecessors on the throne of Delhi. In 
most things his w’ord was law’ and his will supreme. 
But he was at the same time a man of good sense, 
and his autocratic ]) 0 wer was emplox’cd for the good 
of his emiiire and his subjects. An autocrat need not 
])e a tyrant ; and Akbar w’as, judged hy the standard 
of his age, a good and benevolent ruler. 

He disliked lack of method and system and strove 
hard to improve liis government. The Ja^ir system was 
not to his liking as it cau.sed unnecessary loss to the 
central treasury and tended to make the Jagir-ho\dijr 
too jiowerful. He, therefore, introduced the man sab 
system. The dlansabdais or office-holders w^erc divided 
into 33 cla.sses and were paid in cash according to 
their resjiective grades. The emiure was divided into 
fifteen Subahs or provinces for administrative purposes.* 
Ihich province was under a military governor or 
Sipahsalar as he was then styled (the Subahdar of a 
later period). He held office during the ])leasure of 


♦These were Kabul, hahore, Multan, Delhi, Agra, Oudh, 
Allahabad, Ajmer, Ahmedabad, IMalw'a, Bihar, Bengal, 
Khaiidesh, Berar and Ahtiiadnagar. 
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the eni])cror and exercised almost unlimited power, 
lie was the head of the i)rovincial government and was 
responsible for its i)eace and pros])erity. The province 
was divided into a number of Districts, which were 
probaldy identical with Sarkars. Each district was 
jdaced under an ofTicer called Faujdar. In towns the 
])olice duty was performed by the Koti^^al, while justice 
was administered by the Qazi and Mir .\dl. As the 
em])eror was assisted by the l^akil (])rime minister), the 
]lzicr (finance minister), the chief Baklishi (roipehly 
speaking paymaster-general and muster-roll-keeper) 
and the Sadr (the highest ecclesiastical oflFu'er), so his 
vicegerent in the [)rovince had under him (1) tlie 
jynvan or chief finance officer, (2) the jirovincial Sadi, 
(3) the Amil or revenue collector, (4) the ihiikchi or 
record-keeper, (5) the Potdar or treasurer and (6) the 
Waqai navis or the news writer, in other words, a s])y. 
These officers not only hel])ed the provincial governor 
but also served to keep his ]K)W’er in chec'k. 

The country was carefully surveyed for ])ur]>oses 
of assessment. The land was divided into four classes 
according to the state of cultivation and each of the 
first three w^as further sulidivided into three classes 
according to their fertility and cro]>s. The peasant had 
to pa}^ one-third of the produce ; and the assessment 
as well as the cash rates wx^re based on the a\xTage of 
ten years. Akbar ]>referred payment in cash 1)Ut pay¬ 
ment in kind was also permitted. He abolished many 
of tlie vexatious ces.ses and thus rendered the high 
assessment less unbearable. In his rewenue administra¬ 
tion Akbar followed the enlightened policy of Sher 
Shah and the result was highly beneficial to the state 
and the jK'Ople. 

Akbar was a great patron of art and literature and 
his age may be aptly compared with that of his contem- 
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porary Pvlizabetli of Knglancl. The spleiulour of tlic 
t()v\u of Fathi>ur Sikri was entirely due to Akbar, and 
although the city has long been deserted, its architec¬ 
tural remains have evoked unstinted praise from com¬ 
petent critics. Tansen, perhaps the greatest musician 
that India has hitherto i>roduced, was a courtier ot 
Akliar ; and the Baz Bahadur of Malwa, who afterwards 
enteied the service of Delhi, has been described as “the 
most accomplished man of his day in the science of 
music and in Hindi song“. 

Among the literary men of Akbar’s court, Faizi 
and Abu-1-Fazl enjoy the greatest reputation. F'aizi 
w'as a poet of great distinction and Abu-1-F'azl is best 
known for his Ain-i-Akbari and AkbarJiama. Budauiii 
and Nizam-ud-din also deserve mention here as histori¬ 
cal writers of great merit. Some of the Muslim scholars 
of this age learnt Sanskrit, and the Atharva Veda, the 
Rtimayana, the Mahabharata and the Lilavati, a mathe¬ 
matical treatise, were translated into Persian under 
Akbar’s i)atronage. Raja Birbal, the celebrated wit of 
Akbar’s court, first attracted his patron’s notice as an 
author of Hindi verses. But the most famous Hindi 
l)oet of all times, Tulsidas, was a contemporary of 
Akbar. Tulsidas’s Rama’Charita-manasa enjoys a 
unique poi)ularity among the Hindus of Northern India. 
Another distinguished Hindi poet, Surdas, also 
flourished in this pci'iod. Akbar’s reign thus marks a 
new^ e[)och in tlie history of Indian literature and art. 

Among the Flindu officers of Akbar Todar Mall was 
perhaps the greatest. Though his military achievements 
were considerable, he is better known as a financier. 
It was he who w^as mainly responsible for the revenue 
reforms of Akbar. Todar Alall was a man of humble 
origin, but Akbar knew how to apipreciate merit ; and 
Todar Mall became one of the foremost nobles of his 
court. 
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Another Hindu who figures ])roniinently in the 
annals of this period was Man Sinha of Andiar. A 
lvaj])Ut priiK'c of high Ihrth, he \vas closely connected 
with tlie iin])erial family, as Akbar had married liis 
aunt and prince v^alim was his brother-in-law. Hut he 
did not ow^e his ])romotion to liis higli connexions. He 
was one of the best generals that Akbar liad and he 
held res]K)nsible office in the next reign as wxdl. 

From w'hatever iioint of view \\c may approacli it, 
Akliai’s reign forms one of the lirightest ])eriods in 
Indian history. Agriculture imjiroved, trade and com¬ 
merce expanded, art and literature flourislied, and the 
country enjoyed the blessings of a strong and orderly 
administration. Akbar may be rightly regarded as the 
greatest of the IMuslim rulers of Hindusthaii. 



CHAPTER XXV 


JAHANGIR AND SHAHJAHAN 

Accession of Jahangir vSaliin ascciuktl the 
Ihiont oi Aij;ra a \MLk alter liis tathci’s dealh 
\m-U(l“diii MulicUniiiad Jali in^ii Pad^liali Olia/i, as llic 
new ennj)eioi i)retetied 
to st\le Iniiisell, w a^' an 
ease-loving inedioeiitv 
of thiitv-six (“tlinlN 
seven years, t h t c e 
niontlis l)v 1 Ik lunai 
c alendai ”) Ree'klcs-- 
iJlduk^ence liael sai)i)ed 
Ills eiJCtev l>ut he* was 
not willioul niditaiv 
anilijtioi] 11c dreamt 
of the eoiKiuesl ol 
T r a n s o x i a n a, the 
aneicnt seat ot liis 
ancestois Thcie A\eu 
tionbles in Bengal 
and Gujarat and 11k 
subjugation of Mewai Jalumgir 

was a (ineslion of j)iestigc lUit tliese gave him no 
seiious an\iet\ I'lie j)io\ineial foices could deal with 
the local lebck , and Paivi/, JahangiGs second son, Mewar 
was sent witli a stiong foice to humiliate the Raiiii Expedition 
But the i)leasant dieatris of the emi)eioi weie ludeh 
disturlied bv his eldest son, Klnisrav Phve months 
after Ills father's accession he lett tlie capital and rose 
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Rebellion of Khusrav :—The favourite grandson 
oi Akbar, Khusrav enjoyed a j)o]>ularity second to 
none iii the empire. When his father rel)elled against 
Akbar, Khusrav was o]>enly mentioned as his i>ossible 
successor. lie had many influential partisans in the 
court and could count upon tlie i)(>v\erfiil support ot 
hi^- maternal uncle, Alan Sinha, and his father-in-law, 
Khan-i-i\/am A/.i/ Koka, Ak])ar’s foster-brothei. 
Whetlier it w'as fear or amliition that drove Khusrav 
to rcbellK)!! it is difficult to say. Hut the emperor took 
the field in ])erson, and such Avas his anxict\^ that on 
the hist morning of the ex])edition he forgot his dailv 
dose cjf opium. 'fhe rising was easily suppressed, 
Khusrax' was brought in chains before his fathca' and 
his sn]>i)orters were severely ])Unished. The emperor 
took this o])portunity of executing the Sikh 
ftrjan, a])])arently because he liad been IVieiidh^ to llic 
lelrellions la'ince, Init the emperor confesses in liis 
Minions that his real olfence was his religion. 

Nurjahan : In 1607 flutb-nd-din Khan, the iKwv 
goAcrnor of Hengal, who was t(^ the emperor “in the 
]>lace of a dear son, a kind la'other, an<l a congenial 
Inend’h went to Butxhvan to arrest vShcr-afgan, the 
Jai^ndai of that place, and was killed in tlie affrav. 
Sher-afgan was, in his turn, cut to pieces by the 

goxeinor’s attendants, and his licautiful wndow', 
]\Jihr-uu-nisa, Avas sent to the court with her young 
daughter. j\Iihr-un-ni.sa was the daughter of a Persian 
immigrant, and the story runs that the em])eror’s 
infatuation for her cost the lirave husband his life. 

The accuracy of this story lias of late been challenged 
by a clever writer ; but his arguments are based on 
the silence of contemjiorary authors, and it is diflicult 
to explain why the* beautiful wndow was sent to the 
court and not to her father, unless the emperor 

wanted to ])ress his suit in person. In any case, the 
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clianning Milir after a decent 
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The Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe In 1615, 
Sir Thomas Roe, an I{n,e.lishman of i^ood ])irth, 
excellent education and polnlu'd manneis, arri\<d in 
India. He came as an ambassador ot James I of 
hai'dand to secute some ]>i i\ilexes for the ICast India 
Com]>an\. He waiited upon Jahan.L;ii at Ajmer and 
returned home in 1619. His /o/n;m/ is of iinmeiise 
interest and his Chaplain, Cdward I'enw’, has also lelt 
an account of what he saw and heard in India. 


War and Conquests :—The em]‘eror’s union with 
the beautiful Persian was followed by militaiv suc'cess 
in Bengal and INIewar. Vsman Khan, an Al.^han noble, 
had rebelled in Helical. He was defeated and slain, 
and his relatives ])ronipt]y submitted to Islam Khan, 
the governor of Ben,<;al (1612). In 1614 Kami ^Vmar 
v^inha, son of Prata]) v^inha, at last owned defeat. He 
did not ]) 0 ssess the unflinching:^ resolution of his father, 
and the little state had suffeicd terrible in the unc(iual 
contest. Prince Khurram, the thinl son (d' Jahangir, 
had MX'ured the country l)y a chain of military ])Osts 
and the Kana was compelled to bej.’ for peace. If Roe 
is to be believed he w’as “conquered, more by conijiosi- 
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tion than force”. The Rana wa.s excused from i)ersonal 
alleiidaiice at the court and no princess (d liis laniily 
was ever sent to the empeior’s liarein. As the eni]>eror 
himself observed, ”Thc real ])oint was that as Rana 
Amar v^iiiha and his fathers, [)rou(l in llie stieip<;th ot 
their hilly country and their abodes, liad newer seen 
or obew'cd any ol the kinns of IIindustlian, this should 
be br()Ui>ht alxnit in my rei;;n.” Jahaireir had two 
siatues of tile Rana and his sou carved out of mar])le 
and ])laeed in the ^earden ol his jialaci^ at Ai;ra. 

Jahau,i>ir pursued his fathei’s poliev of a,egression 
in the bet'can and wa,eed a lon^ war a.eainst Ahmad- 
iiaear. Ilis arms nud witli l)Ut little siu'cess, althoueih 
the l)est i^eneials v\ere emplo\'ed. Alimadiia.ear was 
lucky in its Abyssinian mimstei, Malik Amliar, who 
transferred the cajiital to Kliirki, imj>rove(l its laweniK 
se.-,tem and conducted the war with (’oiispicaious aliility. 
At last ihince Khurram was sent to the Deccan ; the 
fort at Ahmadiia.ear was foimally surrendered to liim 
(l(jK)-17) and jKMC'e was concluded. For this success 
Khurram was lewarded with the title of Shahjahan 
]>>' his adorina latlier. In 1620 the strong fortress ot 
Kauara surrendeied to an officer of Jahan.air. Fnfor¬ 
tunately for the enijieroT, this notable succ'ess, of wdiich 
he was so proud, was succeeded liy a series ol disasters. 

Revolt of Shahjahan —The kina of J^ersia had 
made several attemjits to recover Kandahar. His 
efforts met with success in 1622. Jahangir ordered his 
favourite son Shajahan to proceed against the 
Persians but tlie jirince relielled. Pie had hitherto 
been jiractically sure of the throne. He had married 
Mumtaz Mahal], a niece of Nurjahau, and the power¬ 
ful influence of the empress had thus been enlisted iii 
his favour. The murder of Khusrav removed tlie only- 
serious rival he had, for Parviz iiossessed no ability. 
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Hilt when Nurjahan’s daughter ivas married Causes of 
Jahangir's youngest son Shahryar, the empress naturally the Revolt 
trajisferred her support to her son-in-law. Sluihjahaii 
feared tliat she would utilise liis absence at Kandahar 
in undermining his interests and decided to risk his 
future in an armed reliellion rather than retire tamely 
in favour of his younger brother. 

The em])eror was naturally grieved. v^hahjahan 
suffered many defeats and wa.-. ch.ased from province 
to ])r()vince. He at lirst withdrew to the Deccan whence Defeat of 
he was driven to Bengal, but he could not hold that Shahjahan. 
])rovince and w as c( mtiellcd to reliirn to the Deccan. 

Jn 1625 Shahjahan was formally reconciled to his 
father, ])Ut the next year he found an unexpected ally 
in Mahabat Khan. 

Mahabat Khan’s Revolt : -Mahabat Khan was 
an Afglian by birth and held a fiiausab of 500 only at Early 
Jahangir’s accession. He had rendered distinguished 
services to his master, and his ])romotion was very Khan, 
rapid. He had taken a proiniiicnf part in quelling 
the revolt of Shahjahan, but the im])lacable hostility 
of Nurjahan drove him to rebellion. By a bold attack 
he captured the emperor (1626), who was then Mahabat 
encamped on the Jhelum, on his w^ay to Kabul, 

Nurjahan bravely fought the insurgents and, foiled in Emperor, 
her attemi^ts to rescue her husband, deliberately joined 
him in his captivity. The soldier was outwitted by 
the emjmess w'ho succeeded in regaining her own 
freedom as well as that of her husband. Mahabat had 
no alternative but to run away and join Shahjahan. 

But Nurjahan's triumj)h did not last more than a few’ Death of 
months, for Jahangir died in October, 1627. Jahangir. 

Character of Jahangir ;--As Mr. Beveridge says, A strange 
'‘Jahangir was indeed a strange mixture. The man ^Q^tradic^ 
who could stand by and see men flayed alive,. tions. 

15 
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could yet ])e a lover of justice and could spend his 
'riiiU'^day eveniiu^s in holdin.i; hi^^li converse. . . . He 
could ])rocure the inurdei of Abn-1-Kazl and avow the 
tact without renioise, and also ]>ity the ro\'al e1e])liants 
because thev’ shiveied in winter when they s])rinkled 
tlieinselves witli cold w'ater. . . . ( )ne L^ood trait in 
Jahanyir was liis hearty enjoyment of nature and Ins 
1(/Ve for flowers.” Jlimsell a j)aintci, Jahangir was a 
])atron of learnini; and art. Jlis 'I'n^ak (nK-nioii) has 
been lu^hly praised for its literary excellence. Hut he 
best known for his love of justice. “The first oialer 
tliat I .^a\e’\ he writes, “was for lastcnin.L; u,o the 
Chain of Justice”. The cl lain bore 6d bells and the 
hniiil)lest of his subjects could l)riny his y,rie\ances to 
the eni[)eror’s notic'e by shakini; it. He tried to rule 
well and was usuall\' humane. He al)olishcil many 
taxes and cesses. Hut his indolence and tveakness 
formed his ,greatest failin.u, and he idtnnately became 
a i»uppet in the hands of his talented wile. 

Shahjahan : ^Shahjahan had no diflicult\ in 

securini; the tlirone, though he was ab.sent in tlie far-off 

Ueccan wlien ins fatlier died. 
Par\i/. di(‘d in 1026 and tlie 

onl\' ri\al vSliahjalian had was 
.Xurjahan’s son-in-law Shahryar, 
a w'ortliless jirince, ]K)pularly 

known as Na-sliudaiii or ‘good 
for nothing’. The interests of 
the ab.sent ])rince were zealous¬ 
ly watched by his father-in-law, 
Asaf Khan, who found a dummy 
einjieror to hold the throne till 
vShahjahan came. He arrived at Agra early in 1628 
and was solemnly crowmed. But the accession of the 
new emperor w^as marked by the murder of almost all 
his jios.sible rivals, a t)recaution that proved u.seless in 
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the long run, for in his last days Sbalijalian was 
deprived of his throne by Iiis own son. 

Rebellions Hut at the nionieiit lie had nothing 
to fear. The eini)ire was at the lieight of its ]»o\\cr. 
d'lie arjiiv was strong and eflieicnt and f>lnihjalian had 
no difhealt.v in putting down the rebellious Jhujhar 
Singh, a Ihindela chief, and Khan Jahan Lodi, an 
Afghan ex-\'iceio> of the* Deccan. The Afghan caused 
nine'll more trouble than Ihe Ihindela, ]>ut he was at la^l 
<lefeated and killed. 

Capture of Hughli : The roituguese, who liad 
a settlement at llnghh, had givtai the eiiipeioi gloat 
olleiice. Wdiile ])re)fessing to be peaceful merchants, 
they exacted customs lor all goods ])assing through 
their town. Tlie activities of their mis^ionai ie^ w ei e 
not likely to i)lease the Muslims, as they seized helpless 
orphans, both Hindu and iMusliin, and sold them as 
slaves They also engaged in pdra*^'}^ and disturbed the 
peace of the country. The einiieror ordered Qasim 
Khan to seize iluglili and the town was c'aptuicd in 
1032. A large number of }>risoners were sent to Agra 
where they sidTered great misery. 

Shahjahan and the Deccan States During his 
father’s reign, Shahjahan had served in the Deccan 
and was, thereiore, (luite familiar with the jxdilics ot 
that area. Ahmadnagar w’as fee]>le, and Ihjapur and 
(lolkonda were no matcli for the niightv' Timiirid 
cmperoi. The v^ultanates of the South enjoyed some 
respite during the rebellions of Shahjahan and 
Mahabat Khan. But the emiieror w^as now resolved 
to estaldish his ascendancy over them. Shahjahan 
was a zealous vSunni and the rulers of Bijajair and 
Colkonda were i>rofessed Shias. Thus political rivalry 
w^as accentuated by religious differences. Ahmadnagar 
was annexed (1633) and the Nizamshahi dynasty 
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came to an end, though a futile attempt was made 
to re\ive it by Shahji, the father of the celebrated 
Sliuaji. The emperor called upon the Sultans of 
Ihjapur and Golkonda to acknowledge his suzerainty 
and ])roceeded to the Deccan in person to enforce his 
demand. The ruler of Golkonda was overawed and 
agreed to pay an annual tribute and acknowledge the 
o\'erlordshi[) of the emperor. 'JTie king of Bijapur made 
a bold .stand for his rights, but was finally obliged to 
yield to su])erior force. He had to pay a large in- 
dei]inity and to become a \assal of Delhi. But he got 
a large slice of the extinct kingdom of Alimadnagar 
and was sjiared the humiliation of an annua^ tribute. 
At the same time he undertook not to molest his neigh¬ 
bour of Golkonda, now a />?u/dgc of the cm])eror (1636). 
Aurang/il), the third son of vShahjahan, then a youth 
of eighteen, was appointed to the viceroyalty of the 
Deccan. 

Kandahar and Central Asia :—Fortune continued 
to smile on Shah j ah an and in 1638 Kandahar w^as 
restored to him by a disloyal Persian officer, Ali 
Mardan Khan. Kmboldened by continuous success, the 
emperor embarked on a bold, and perhaps impracticable 
enteriirise. He aspired to reconquer the old territories 
of his ancestors. In 1646 Prince Murad Baksh 
succeeded in occupying Balkh and Badakshan ; but the 
im])erial forces could not hold their conquests long. 
They had to retreat a year later. The expedition caused 
immense lo.ss in men and mono}'. 

Nor could Shahjahan kec[) the much coveted 
jnovince of Kandahar. In 1649 the Persians recaptured 
the fort. Twice (1649 and 1652) did Aurangzib try to 
recover it. He was unsuccessful on both the occasions. 
A third attempt was made (1653) and the command 
was entrusted to the emperor’s eldest son. Prince Dara 
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yiiikoh. Kandahar wa^ besieged for fi\e nionlhs (1653), 
but Dara vSliikoh leturned without eflectiiig anytliiiig 
and Kandahar was lost lor e\er. 

The Deccan States ;—In 1653 Aniangzib was Second 

a])i>oiuted Viceroy of the Deccan for a second time. Viceroyalty 
The province had been hopelessly misruled lor many Aurangzib. 
3 eais and could not pa^' even the normal exjien^es 
oi the administration. Anrang/ib’s first caie was to 
iiiilirove the linances. In thi'^ difficult work he received Murshid 
valual)le assistance from an able oflicer named Murshid * 

(Juli Khan, who introduced Todar Mali’s S 3 'stem of Reforms, 
survey and assessment in the Deccan. 

Aurangzib next turned his attention to the two 
survix'ing Sultanates of the South. The annual tribute, 
whicli the vSultan of (lolkonda had j>romised to i)ay, Golkonda. 
offered a ready excuse for interference. But a more 
]»lausil)le idea was found in the Sultan’s attitude 
towards an overpovverful minister, Mir Junila, who had 
been taken under the Kmiieror’s protection at the 
instance of Aurang/ib. 

Muhammad Said, better knowai as Alir Jumla, v\as Early 
a Persian adventurer. He came to the country as a jJiir jumla. 
trader and acciuired immense wealth as a dealer in 
l)recious stones. His exceptional talents were recog¬ 
nized l^y the Sultan of (lolkonda and Alir Jumla Becomes 

became his ])rime minister. vSiich was his ascendanew Minister, 
over his trusting master tliat he became for all practical 
pm poses the ruler of the kingdom, lie made extensive His 
conquests in the Karnatak and made liiniself [)racti- ^®”^“®**** 
callv indcj)endent of the king. When tlic king sought 
to reduce his too powerful minister to submission, 

Mir Jumla placed himself under the protection of 
Aurangzib. Mir Jumla's son was guilty of an un- The 

pardonable discourtesy to the Sultan and was placed oniis^o^. 
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under arrest. Aiiran^zib procured an order from hi.s 
father directing the v^ultan of Golkonda to release Mir 
Jumla’s family and declared war without ^;i\ing the 
Sultan a reasonable o])])ortunity of comj)lyinf; with 
liis demands. Aiuane/ib clearly wanted to annex tlie 
princii)alit\’ and laid sie.ye to Golkonda. Hut Sliahjaiian 
ur^^ed ])eace, and the kin<;dom of Cb)lkonda was ranted 
a liesh lease of life on the i)avmenc ol a lar.^e indeinnit}^ 
and the cession ol the district of Kam.i^ir. All arrears 
of tril)ute had to be cleared a-, a matter of tanusc. Mir 
Junila was soon afterwardr^ a]>pointed ]>rime minister of 
the enijare (1656). 

The death of Muhamii’ad A<lil vSliati in i6vS6 afforded 
i\nraim/ib a suitable o[)portunily foi invading Bijapur. 
He alleged that the new' king was not the son of the 
dec'ejsed nder but a boy of obscure origin. The prin- 
cijiality would have, doubtless, been I'omjUered, but 
Shahjahan intervened and Bija])ur was granted peace. 
Like (h)lkouda, lhja])ur also had to pav a huge indem- 
nit\' and make considerable territorial cessions (1657). 
So(m aftei wards vShahjahan fell ill and his sons hurried 
tow.irds Lelhi to light foi their fatherL thrf)ne. 

Civil War : vShahjahan h:al h)ur sons. 'The 
eliksL i'ara Shikoh, enjoyed the contideiice (T his 
lather and would haw succeeded him if vShahjahanks 
pc*i^(Jiial wishes had ]>re\aile:l. A man of scholarly 
instants, Lara vShikoh freelv associated with learned 
Hindus and C'hiistian nuSsioiicaries. d'he [pcviishads 
wme translated into iV'rsian under Ids patiamaee. Dara 
vShikoh was suspec'ted of unorthodox views and was, 
tliLreloie, disliked by the orthodox section of the 
Muslim community. yShuja, the second son, was 
gijvernor ot Bengal. He was a good soldier, but his 
love of ease and i>leasure proved a huge offset to his 
military ability. Murad, the >'oungest son, wais in 
charge of the government of Gujarat. A man of 
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undoubted bravery, lie was devoid of any other quality 
and uas p,i\en to drinking and dissoluteness. Tlie 
ablest (d' all was Aurangzib, who eoinbined in himself 
exeei)tioiia] industry with uneoiniiion dij)loniatie and 
inilitarv' skill. He was, moreover, a zealous Vluslim 
and was \ er\^ j)o])ular with the orthodox vSunnis. 

Dara v^'hikoh was at Agra when his father fell ill. 
The illness w’as \'cry serious and the thiee absentee 
jaiiiees siisi)eeted, or affet'ted to susi>ect, that vSliahjahaii 
Avas reallv^ dead but tliat tlie news had been siii>])ressed 
by Ikira Shikoh. v^huja ])roclaimed himself enqieror 
at Kajmahal and ad\’aneed towards the capital. Murad 
followed his examj)le and enthroned himself at 
Ahmadabad. He made an alliance Avith Aurangzib 
and joined him in INlalwa, and thev arranged a parti* 
tioii of the emj)ire. Sliahjahan had, in the mean time, 
recovered his health but liis orders were not attended 
to. He sent Jasovant Sinha and Qasim Khan to o]>])ose 
tlie com1>ined army of Aurangzib and Murad, while 
Sulaiman Shikoh, son of Itara Shikoh, was sent against 
vSlinja. Jasovant Sinha was signally defeated at the 
battle of Dharmat (Ajiril, 1658) near rjjain and the 
victorious ])rinces man'hed towards Agra. In May, 
Dara vShikoli met tlieni at vSamugarh, eight miles from 
Agra, and was severelv' defeated. Aurangzib ])roin])tly 
occu])ied Agra, where he made his father a ]>risoner. 
^furad was first placed under arrest and then executed 
after a mock trial. Hut Aurangzib had still to disjiose 
of ySluija and Dara Shikoh. 

Shuja had been defeated l)v' Sulaiman vShikoh neai 
Henares (February, 16v58j, but ]>efore the victorious 
]>rince could come to liis father’s aid, Dara vShikoh lost 
the 1)attle. This gave Shuja an o])])ortunity of rejiairing 
his losses and making a fresh bid foi pow'cr. Hut his 
hopes wxTC shattered at Kliajwah (January, 1659), wdiere 
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Aiirangzib commanded his army in i>crson. T'lie 
defeated prince was tlien driven out ot Ben,L;al by Alir 
Jlinila (May, 1660). Sliuja soni^Iit lefu.L^e in Arakan, 
where all si.i^hl of him Avas lost, lie* Avas pro))ab]y killed 
A\ith his family by the Arakanese. 

vSulaimon Shikoh A\as deserted by his followin,^, 
now' that fortune had decided in favour of Auiam;/i]). 
lie soiyuht refuse with a Hindu Kaja in the liills of 
(Varhwal, but was betrayed by his host’s son in 1660. 
He was ])Ut to death two years later. Dara vShikoh met 
A\ith no l)etter fate. Alter his defeat at Saniuyaih, he 
succeeded in reaching Gujarat, through the Tun jab and 
vSind, where he was received Avith o])en arms l)y the 
local governor. Misled ])y tlie friendly [)romises of 
JasoAaint Sinha, Dara vShikoh marched towards Ajmer, 
but Jasovant i)roved false to his promises, and Dara 
vSliikoh suffered a severe defeat at the i)ass of Deorai 
(1659). He had no alternative l)Ut to leave India and 
seek an asylum elseAvhere. He hurried towards the 
frontier ])nt A\as betrayed by a faithless Afgluui chief. 
Aurangzib did not think it })rudent to sj)are so formid¬ 
able an adversary, and his case Avas placed before a 
court of theologians, who condemned him for heresy. 
Tile ]>rince Avas executed and his cor])se was paraded 
throughout the city in order to con\ ince tlie people that 
tlieir favourite aaus no more. 

Dejn'ived of his throne and freedom, vShahjalian 
spein liis last days in misery and humiliation. Un¬ 
necessary indignity Avas inflicted on him and the 
capti\x" emperor Avas tortured in spirit until death 
released him in 1666. 

Shahjahan’s Character :—Though ruthless as a 
soldier and unsparing to his political rivals, Shahjahan 
was, on the aaIioIc, a good king. He did much to 
alleviate the sufferings of his people during the terrible 
famine of 1630-32. Though he too employed Hindus 
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Religious 

policy. 


As a Father 
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ill lii.uli olTiccs, he (lelilK‘Tately abandoned Uie policy of 
reli<;ioin^ toleration. Christians were jiersccnted for the 
misdeeds of the Portu.uuese, Imt the Hindus expected 
b^dter treatnient tioin liiin as he was boin of a Rajjiut 
mother. He forbade the liinldim^ of new tenij)les and 
demolished many of tlie existing ones. The ])olicv of 
intolerance thus begun was continued in the next 
reign. 

Shalijahan wa^ an alTectionale father and a 
devoted husband. He remained pa^^sionatelv attached 
to Mumta/ Mahall, wIkjiii he had maiiied in 1612. The 

nineteen yeais of 


Tajmahal, 




— llieir marnc-U lile 

w e r e exttemelv 
^ bapi>\, and vSliah- 

lahan found in his 
wife a wise* adviser 
a n d unfailing 
I (riend in the days 

of his adversity. 
Miimtaz died in 
I 16.^1 ; and it was 

o\ tr her grave that 
vShahjahan Imilt 
the famous Tay 
mahal, rightly re¬ 
gal ded as one of 
the wonders ot 

Mumt'^TMahall tlK-world. It tcsti- 

hc'^ alike to his 

devoted love and to liis excellent taste. This s[)lendid 
maUM)h*um was built at a cost ofTftv lakhs of rupees 
under llie super\ision of Mukairaniat Khan and Mir 
Abrlul Karim. The mlay work was executed mainly by 
Hindu craftsmen. The store that Italian architect'- 
built it is untrue. 
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Shahjahan’s Magnificence Shah]ahan’s is 

best known tor its pomp and splendour Intent on 
beautifying Agra and Delhi, he spent la\ish]> on his 
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buildings. The I'aj indeed surj)asses everything in 
beauty and taste ; but there are other inagniiiccnt 
specimens of ]\Iughul art that deserve notice here. 
^J'he Pearl Mos(iue of Agra is extremely lovelv. Shah- 
jahan built a new city in the sulmrbs of Delhi, which 
still bears his name (Shajahaiiabad). Tlie highly 
ornamented Dinan-i-Am and the l)iwan-i-Khas were 
built at enormous cost. Another noble building winch 
survives to the ])resent day is the Jam-i-Masjid, other¬ 
wise known as the Masjid-i-Jahan Numa. 

The most famous r)bject of art of this reign was 
“tlie celelirated i)eacock throne constructed under the 
sut>erinten(lence of Pel^adal Khan in the course of 
seven years (1628 3vS). The throne was in the form 

of a cot (bedstead) on golden legs. The enamelled 
cano])>' was supported by twelve emerald pillars, each 
of which bore tw’o ])eacocks encrusted with gems. A 
tree covered wnth diamonds, emeralds, rubies and 
l)earls stood between the birds of eacli pair^’. The 
throne v\as removed to Persia in 1739, but it no longer 
exists. 
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The art of painting also made some t)rogr(^ss Painting, 
under Shahjahan's jiatronage, and historical literature History, 
found an able ext)onent in Abd-ul-Hamid, the author 
of Ihuishah-nafiHi. 

The country enjoyed peace and prosperity, and 
ShahjahaiPs reign marks an e]>och in the hist(n'y of 
Indo-iMuslini art and architecture. 
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Aurangzib : 'I'hc I'iiiuirid cnipirv in India v\ as 
at the licinld of its jiowcr uiien Anrani^zil) dcjjo.scd 
liis fallicr. It reached its ,i;realesl extent under the 

new eni])eror ; hut 
unniistakahle si^ns 
(jf its early dis¬ 
solution were per- 
eeixed while the 
i n d e f a t i u- 
a I) 1 e Aurangzib 
w a^ st ill ali\ e. No 
einj>er()r ])roug]it 
so much induslrx' 
and (kaotion to 
his work. Vet he 
j>ro\ed a failure ; 
and just ])efurc his 
death lie wrote in 
des]>air—‘d have 
iiot at all done 
any (true) govern- 
iiient of the realm 
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or cherishing of the peasantry. 

All tlie soldiers are feeling heljdcss, bewildered, and 
])ertnrbed like nie'k The long reign of Abu-kMuzaffar 
iMnhi-ud-din INInhaminad Aurangzib Bahadur Alamgir 
Badsliah (lhazi (16vS8-~.-1707) culminated in a tragedy. 

Two Coronations : —Aurangzib was twice en¬ 
throned, once immediately after his occur)ation of Agra 
(July, 1658) and again with great ceremony (June, 
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1659), when llie victories of Khajwah and Deorai left 
liiin in secairod j)osso.ssion of the tliroiic. hike his 
])redecessors, he be.^an his rei^^n ])y ordering the dis- 
conlimiaiiec of nian\^ obnoxious t'ossos and taxes, but 
this ^^eiierosity was ver\' likely as ineffec'tix'c ?is tliat of 
the cairlier kinys. 

Assam and Chatgaon Expeditions lAer\ 
[>()\\erful einj)eror was anxious to extend liis fiontioi'^ 
and Auran;;/ib was no cxcej)tion. In 1661 Mir Junila, 
tlien yfAcinor of Bengal, sot out witli a well e(iui])i)ed 
army to cannjiier Assam. T'lie expedition was not un- 
I>ro\okc‘d. T'he Ahonm migrated from their original 
home in r])i)er Burma and occupied a ])art of the 
Brahmaputra valk'V during the Idth ceiilurv A.i>. The\’ 
eradiialJy extended their teiritories in the west and 
made tlK*msel\'es masters of tlie rich c*ountr\' of Assam. 
Here tliey came under Hindu influence and adopted the 
religion and customs of the Hindus. Durin.u tlie rei.en 
of Jalian.eir, Kuch Ilajo, em])]acinn tlie present districts 
of Kamrup and (loalpaia, was annexed to Bengal and 
this e\entuall>' brought 11k two neighbours into con¬ 
flict. Beace w as c'oncluded in 1()3H, !)Ut the dihoins took 
ad\anta^e of the war of sucx'cssion and occuiiied (niuhati 
(]65<S). It was to ]>unisli this ay.eression that Mir Junila 
led his forces across the eastern frontier. He liad wiXh 
liim a vast fleet of armed boats, and a powerful army 
coiisistini; of 12,000 cavalry and 30,000 infantry. His 
early operations were crowned with suc'cess. He over¬ 
ran Kuch Bihar (Cooch-Behar) and occu])ied (Biareaon, 
the Ahom cai)ita] (1662). At first the Ahom army 
offered little resistance to the invaders Init the>' soon 
recoN'cred their confidence. ]\Iir Jumkds army suffered 
terribly from the hardshi])s of the journey and lack of 
jirovisions. From the military ])oint of view the exjiedi- 
tion may be regarded as a success, for the Ahom king 
Jayadhvaj promised to pay an annual tribute and a 
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lui^^c iiiclcninity. But llic iii\aclin<> army suffered 
severely from the climate and other inconveniences and 
tlieir general died on his way to Dacca. A few V'ears 
later tlie Ahoms recovered Kamrup, and Gauhati was 
made a viceregal seat. The Delhi government carried 
on desultory war against the Ahoms ])ut without any 
permanent advantage. 

Mir Jumla’s successor v^hayista Khan fought 
against the Portuguese ])irales and coiKpiered Chatgaon 
(Chittagong) from their all\ , the king of Arakan (1666). 

North-West Frontier : — The tribes of the North- 
Western frontier ]>roved a source of great trouble. 
Their risings afforded Shivaji, the founder of the 
Maratha empire, the oi)]K)rtunity of consolidating his 
power ; and the rebellious tribesmen made it inpiossible 
for Aurangzib to use Afghan soldiers against the 
Rajputs. The first tribe to rise in arms were the 
Yusufzai. In 1667 they crossed the Indus in large 
numbers and exacted money from the peasants. The 
Yusufzai rising was supiu'esscd before long, but the 
Afridis and Khataks rebelled in 1672, and were soon 
afterwards joined by other ]>rominent tribes. In 1674 
the rebels annihilated an imperial force, and the 
einiieror decided to visit the frontier in person. The 
troubles continued for many years and w^ere ultimately 
su])]>ressed more by diplomacy and subsidies than by 
force. The emperor pursued the policy of ‘‘breaking 
two bones by knocking them together'* or setting one 
tribe against another. At the same time a judicious 
use of bribes and .sulisides w’as made and the imperial 
authority was gradually restored. 

Aurangzib’s Religious Policy :—Aurangzib was 
a Muslim first and a king afterwards. Of simple and 
abstemious habits, he w^as regarded by his contem¬ 
poraries as a ''darvisk in the purple". His private 
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life wa^, free from tlie common vices of his time and 
he w a.^ venerated h\' the Muslims as a ''Zinda pir*' or 
living; saint, lie was naturally anxious to proj)a^eate 
his reliction in his realm and so deli])eratel\^ reversed 
llie policy of Akbar. h\> him India A\as a ^‘land of 
the faitlitul” Avhere idolatry could not he tolerated. 
h\) encourage coinersion he conferred rewards and 
honours (ni new converts and at the same time economic 
jaessure v\as l)r()U.eht to ])ear U|)on the “infidels”. The 
Jizya was reim]>osed in all the pnninces “with the 
objc'Ct to curbin.e the inlidels, and of distinguislnne the 
land of the faithful from an in tide) land”, after several 
measures likely to ])rove disadvanta.ueous to the Hindus 
had been passed. “In March, If3tl5 all Hindus, with 
the excel)tion of the Rajputs, were f()rl>iddeii to ride 
palkis, elephants or thoroughbred horses, or to carry 
arms.” Aurangzib did w’hat he conscientiously believed 
to be right, but these discriminating ordinances could 
not ])Ut hurt the ieelings ol his non-Muslim subjects. 

The Jats and Chhatrasal Bundela : —The first 

resistance to his policyv W'as perceived in tlie Jat rebellion 
of 1669. The Jiits of INlathura rose under (h)kla and 

killed tlie jaujdai in o]>en ])attle. The rising was 

sU])i)ressed \\'ilh ruthlessness l)Ut not before the ini])erial 
forces had lost 4,000 men. The second armed jirotest 
against the ])olicy of intolerance and temjde-breaking 
was led Iw a Bundela prince, Chhatrasal. His father 
Cham])at Rai had risen against Aurangzib early in his 
reign, but he had committed suicide to esc'ij>e imprison¬ 
ment. Chhatrasal had served the eni])eror in ilu 

Deecan and was no doulh insihred by the cxam]>le of 
vS]ii\aji. He took advantage of the rising discontent 
of the Hindus and assumed the role of a champion of 
the Hindu faith (1671). He gained many victories over 
tlie imperial forces and, l^efore he died, had carved out 
an independent principality. 
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The Satnami Rebellion The next rebels came 
ironi the lowly ranks of artisan^ and agriculturists. 
The Satnamis were originally an iiiofTensive sect of 
Hindu de\olees. Their stron^^ ceiilies weie Naniaul 
(in the Patiala vState) and Alewat (Alwar re.^ionb “Tliey 
are not allowed to acciuire wealth in any l)u1 a lawful 
calliine’', \M‘ites Khah Khan. “If any one atteiii])ts 
to wrone, or oj>|>ress them by force» or by exercise of 
authority, they will not endure it.” They were very 
superstitious, and we learn from a contem[)orary work, 
M(i-usi}~i Alamgifi, that the sect consisted mostly of 
“goldsmiths, carpenters, sw'eej)eis, tanners and other 
ignolde lieings”. The immediate cause oi their rising 
is obscure, but they occupied Narnaul, and the situation 
grew so serious that “the king ordered his tents to 
l)e lirought out’k Pul the undisciidined artisans and 
cultivators were at last defeated ])y tlie professional 
soldiers led liy well trained officers and “the outbreak 
was (juelled”. 

The Sikhs :—The religious policy of Aurangzib 
caused discontent among another sect as well. We have 
seen how’ Arjan, the fifth guru of the vSikhs, was put 
to death l)y Jaliaiigir. His son liar Govind trained 
his discijdes as soldiers and Tegh Bahadur, the ninth 
guru, encouraged the Kashmiri Pundits to resist 
religious i)ersecution. He was arrested and taken to 
Delhi. Tegh Bahadur was offered the alternative of 
death or conversion, but he refused to apostatise and 
w^as beheaded after being mercilessly tortured (1675). 
His head he lost, but his faith he did not give up, and 
his example was a source of great inspiration to his 
disciples. 

The Rajput Revolt :—The Sikh ])ow'er was still 
in its infancy but the emperor soon alienated the 
Rajputs who had hitherto been the staunchest 
supporters of the throne. Raja Jasovant vSinha of 
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Marwar, ‘Svlio had gone to Kabul with reiiiforcemeuls'’, 
died at Jamrud on the Afghan frontier (December, 1678). 

Aurangzib decided to a\ ail hiimself of tliib opportunity Birth of 

and annex Marwar. Two ixrstlinnious .sons were, how - posthumous 

evet, boi'ii to Jasovant at Dahoie (1679). ()iie of tliem 

died soon afterwards, Imt the other, A jit vSinha, armed 

xit Delhi wnth his fatherT princii)al lolloweis. Tlie 

emperor offered to bring uj) the young jirince in hi^ Attitude of 

liaieiii, or, according to another con tern] )orar> acxount, Aurangzib 

‘The tin one of Jodhjmr was olTeied to Ajit on coiuhlioii Marwar. 

of Ins tiii'iiing IMuslini’h Tliis the Kathoi chief.s 

lesohed to jirevent at any cost. lAeryllnng dear to 

them,'their king, their country and their faitli, was at 

.stake, and they were piepaied to lay down tlieir Jn’es 

rather than accept the emperor’s terms. Hut leckless 

courage alone w’ould be of no use. Duckily for the 

young Raja, one of the chiefs, Durgadas, knew hov\ Durgadas. 

to combine stratagem with daring, and patriotism wnth 

diplomacy. A band of determined Rathors fell on the 

imiieiial force tliat Aurang/il) had .sent to seize tlie 

Ranis and the infant, and before tins small body of 

Rajputs could l>c annihilated, Duigadas rode away with 

tlie intended victims. De rode nine miles befoie he 

was overtaken and then another small company turned 

to face the pursuers and hold them back as long as 

they could. It w^as in this manner that the handful 

of Rathor heroe.s fought tlieir enemies and barred their 

way until their lawful king safely reached the iirinci- 

pality of his ancestors. Aurangzib now' took the field 

in person and ^^Jodhpur and all the great towms in 

the plain fell and were pillaged ; the temples were 

thrown down and mosques erected on their sites'’. But 

the Rathors were not long left to fight the emperor 

w ithout any ally. Rana Raj Sinha promi>tiy espoused The Rana 

the cause of Ajit Sinha. The Rana was a relative of Ajit 

as his mother w’as a Sisodia inincess and Aurangzib’s 
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impolitic imposition of the jizya afforded the ruler of 
Mewar anotlier strong excuse for taking ii]> arms. The 
emperor at once invaded IVIewar but the Kami knew 
the strengtli of his enemy and betook himself to the 
mountain fastnesses after laying waste the plains. TTie 
towns and hamlets of IMew^ar were totally deserted 
and the ^\()rk of de.struction was conii)leted by the 
imperial army. The temples were deliberately destroyed 
and the images were l)roken. But the Kajputs con¬ 
tinued a guerilla waifare. ICmboldened by success, 
tliey surprised the army of Prince Akbar, the ein])eTor’s 
fouith son, and canned off provisions intended for 
the prince’s forces. The imperial army w^as com¬ 
pletely demoralised and remained ^briotionless through 
fear”. 

Rebellion of Akbar: -Prince iSluliammad Akbar 
was supposed to be the favourite .son of his father, but 
he proved untrust\\orth_y at this crisis. He rebelled 
against Aurangzib in the hoi)e of wresting the crown 
fiom him wntli Rajput .supjiort (1681). Had he struck 
cjuicklv', the einjieror might have 1>een caught at a 
disadvantage, but the prince had not his father’s brain 
or energy and a forged letter frightened his Rajput 
allies away at the critical moment. Akbar fled for 
his life, but Durgadas w’as soon convinced of the 
innocence of his late ally. He gallantly undertook to 
conduct the fugitive prince to a .safe asylum. Acconi- 
j>anied by his Rathor friend, Akbar travelled through 
Khandesh and Baglana and received a wairm ivelcome 
at the court of >Sambhaji, the King of the Marathas. 
But about six years later he left India for good and 
sailed for Per.sia. 

Peace with the Rana: —Convinced that he could 
not subjugate Rajputana by force, Aurangzib con¬ 
cluded a treaty with Raj Sinha’s son and successor, 
Jay vSinha. The Rana ceded a few^ districts in lieu of 
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jizya and the imperial force withdrew from ]\Ie\var 
(1681). Marwar was not so lucky. The emperor felt 
that lus presence was more uri^eiitly needed in the 
Deccan now that his rebellions son was there and 
departed for the south soon afterw'ards. The war w^as 
continued by the local oflicers with indilTerent success. 
Hut they gradually lost ground and Duri^adas, the 
Hatlior leader, ^ave them no rest. At last they were 
com[)elled to pay Chauili to then unrelenting enemy, 
unalile to check his a^^^ression. 'J'he war was not con¬ 
cluded when the emjieror died in the Deccan (1707). 
Some twT3 years later Ajit vSinha entered his father’s 
cajiital and his claims were recognised by the Enpicror 
of Delhi. The war brought Auraiigzib neithei profit 
nor i>iestige. It alienated Mewar and Marwar and 
caused troubles elsewhere. 

The Second Jat Rising The eniiieror’s absence 
in the Deccan enabled the turbulent tribes of Northern 
India to raise their head again. The north had been 
denuded of men and mone}^ ; the emperor, his sons 
and the alilest of his generals were all in the Deccan, 
and the olhcers left in Hindusthan found it difiicult 
to cope with the lawless elements there. In the \ery 
neighbourhood of Agra the Jats rose for a second time 
(1685). Their leader Rajaram grew so audacious that 
he plundered Akbar’s tomb at vSikandra (1688). In 
1691 their princi])al stronghold was reduced, but this 
did not liring the troubles U) an end. The Jats iound 
an efficient leader in Churamaii, who wdded his dis¬ 
organised followxus into a strong military ])ower after 
Aurangzib’s death. ^ 

Shivaji :—The Marathas had long been a thorn 
In the side of the fast-expanding Timurid ]H)wer in the 
Deccan, but greater preoccupations in the north had 
])revented Aurang/i1> from ])roceeding there in person. 
He arrived at Aurangabad in 1682 with the intention 
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of annexing; Hijai)nr and C^olkonda and exteniiinalinK 
the iMarallias. Shi\’aji was llicii no more,- die had died 
two \ears pievioiisly--])ul his task had been aeeoin- 
phslied and the Maralhas were the foremost military 
jjower in tlie Decean when y\urant;zib appealed on the 
scene. 

vShivaji \\i\^ liorn at Shivner near Jnnnar, either in 
1627, as liistorians of the older school hold, or three 
years later (1620), as others assert, flis father Shahji 
had i)layed the kiip^-maker during the closin.y years of 
tile Nizaiiisliahi d^masty. When the kingdom ol 
Ahmadnaiyar was annexed by Shahjahan, vdhahji enteual 
the service of Jlijaiair. He retained hi^ old oi 

Puna (Poona) and Snpa and his inwv master ya\e liim 
a more extensive lief in the Karnatak where 'le was 
em])]oye(h Shaliji removed to his new with liis 

second wnte. His son v^hivaji was left at Pnna (Poona; 
watli his mother under the <>nardianship ol an able 
Prahmana, Dadaji Konddev. What edtu'ation, if any, 
Shivaji received w^e do not knowx PTe grew' uj) to be 
a bold soldier of adventurous spirit and gathered round 
him some young men of similar outlook. An ardent 
Hindu, Shivaji aspired to found an independent Hindu 
kingdom, t )n his mother’s side he was descended from 
the royal Yadavas of J^evagiri ; his father claimed 
descent from the vSisodias of Mewar. To re\’ive the lost 
glories of his ancestors became the ambition of the 
young Maratha chief. 

About 1646 he captured the fortress of Torna. 
His guardian Dadaji does not a])pear to have ajiproved 
of these dangerous designs ; but he died soon afterw ards 
and Shivaji extended his jurisdiction, Iniilt new forts 
and acquired others by force, fraud and bribery. His 
activities had to be su.siiended when his father was i>ut 
under arrest (1648), but after Shahji had been granted 
a conditional pardon at the instance of his friends at 
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the Hija])ur comt, Shnaji anncxLcl the Miiall piiiKipalilv 
ot Jawli, then held In a seiiii-nKlcpLiulent M ir ilh i 
l)niKe The lukr of Jawh was nnndeitd In an i-,ent 
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of vShivap to facilitate his jdaiis and vShivaii next 
turned Ins arms against the imperial teiiitoncs, but 
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a peace was j)atc]iecl up when Aiiraiiozib left for tlie 

nortli to strike for his father's throne. In 1659 the 

hijajmr government decided to take stronjL> measures 

av^ainst vShivaji and ])Ut an end to his power once for 

all. Afzal Khan, an exi)etienced L?eneial and one of Afzal 

' Khan 

the iorenujst uoldes of Hijapur, volunteered his services 

and was sent against the IMaratha re])el with a strong 
force. Ilis proceeding's were marked hy unconcealed 
intolerance of Ilinduisni aiul he desecrated the tem])les Desecration 
of Tuljaimr and Pandhar])ur. I'oiled in lus attemj)t *®'”P*®** 
to draw’ VShivaji out of his imprcKnahle stront^liold of 
Prata])e;ad by such deliberate insults to his reli.eion, 

Afzal o])ened negotiations with him. The two adver¬ 
saries met, very slie^htly attended, to discuss j)eace 
terms and the Alarathas unanimously alle^^e lliat tlie 
stalwart Muslim j>eneral tried to slal) and strangle the 
slightly 1)uilt Maratha while they were embracing each 
other. Sliivaji had been jirepared tor such a contin¬ 
gency and, though apjiarently unarmed, carried a small 
<lagger (Biclnca) in his sleeve and a set of shar]) iron Death of 
elaw’s (]\igliuakh or tiger’s claw) on his lingers. The Afzal. 
Muslim general was killed, his army was routed and 
Ilis cam]) plundered. 

(ireat danger now' faced vShivaji. Ilis territories 
were invaded liy the Ihjapiir army and he extricated 
himself from a tight corner vNith great difficulty (1660). 

At the same time Shayi.sta Khan, the new v iceroy of SKayista 
the Peccan, occupied Puna and captured Cdiakan and 
gradually cleared the Kalyan district of the Marathas. 

Ihit in 1663 Shivaji dealt a blow' at Shayista Khan that 
conijjletely demoralised the imperial forces. One night Night 
Shivaji entered the ajiartments of the viceroy with his^mp! 
few' comjianions, slew the Khan’s son and about fortv 
of his attendants, and then safely returned to the neigh¬ 
bouring stronghold of Sinhagad. The vicerov himseJf 

This ac'count is also su])ported hy foreign evidence. 
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hardy cscai>e(l with his life and lost a tliinub. This 
daring exploit added iinniensely to the ])restige of 
Shivaji and next year he signalised his triumph by 
sacking Sural, then the richest i)ort in the east. 
These re])eated misfortunes lowered the imperial i)jeslige 
to Slid) an extent that Aurang/ib sent Ja>' vSiiiha, 
Ivaja of Ambar, against the iMaratlias. Jay Sinha 
com])ined varied military experience witli uncommon 
dil)loniatic alnlity and he had a com])etcnt lieutenant in 
Dilir Khan. After the leduction of Purandar, Shivaji 
sued for terms and was com])dlcd to surrender all but 
twelve of liis forts (1665). Hut he was i)ermitte(l to 
('omj)ensate himself for his territorial losses at the 
expense of tlie vSultan of Hijapur against whom he now^ 
co-operatc'd with Jay vSinha. The Deccan ])roved tlie 
grave of main' reputations and Jay vSinlni’s Hijapur 
campaign met with little success. He was anxious to 
remove vSliivaji from the troubled area and induced him 
to go to Agra. 

vShivaji was disappointed with his reception at Agra. 
Wliat exactly hajipeiied it is difficult to ascertain. 
He was evidently guilty of some breach of court 
etiquette and his residence was placed under guard. 
An ordinary man would .succumli to despair under such 
circumstances, but his extraordinary resourcefulness 
never deserted vShivaji. He feigned illness and then 
j»retended recovery, and continued to send iiresents of 
fruits and sweetmeats to the nobles of Agra as a thanks¬ 
giving for his fictitious cure. When all suspicions 
were allayed he and his son concealed themselves 
into two empty baskets and were safely conveyed out 
of Agra. vShivaji eluded all the spies of Aurangzib 
and succeeded in reaching his home in safety after 
visiting on his way the sacred places of the Hindus 
(1666). 

Shivaji concluded a peace with the viceroy on his 
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rclurji and ruornaiiised Ids ^ox'ernnicnt. But 

war was reoj)ened in c. 1669. The Maralhas (juickly 
recovered their lost forts and Sural w'as sacked for a Second 
second time (1670). In 1672 Shivaji deiiiaiidcd Chauili 
from Surat and two \ ears later he liad himsell formally 
cianvned at Rai^^ad witli L;reat poni]) and splendour Coronation 
(1674). He assumed the title of Chluibajvdi (Rord of Shivaji. 
tlie I hii])rella) and ob)ahmana-l>ratipalaka (protector 

of cows and Brahmanas). 

The tril)al risini; on the Nortli West frontier now 
demanded the ])ersonal attention of the enij>erur and a 
pait of the imperial army in the Deccan was transferred 
to tlie tribal area. Shivaji arrived at a friendly under- Alliance 
staiidin.c with the ruler of (lolkonda, invaded Qo\konda 
Karnatak and took i)ossession of Jinp (1677) and Ahdlore Expedition 
(1678) with the adjoinuye districts. Two years South 

he died (1680), ITis kiiii^dom roughly included the 
entire coast from the modern l)harami>ur state (near 
Surat) ill the north to Karvvar in the south with the ex- 
ccjition of tlie rortuguese settlements (Daman, vSalsette, 

Bassein, Chaul and Goa). The eastern boundary was 
an irregular line running from Baglana to lvolha])ur. The Extent 
A j)art of western Karnatak as well as a big fragment 
of the iiresent kingdom*Lf Mysore besides some places 
in the Madras Presidency were under his government. 

Shivaji as a Man and Ruler : - As a man and ruler 
vSliivaiji occryhes a deservedly high place in the liistory A Great 
of India. He fought against enormous odds and under 
great difficulties. The Timtirid emjiire was at the 
zenith of its power wffien Shivaji challenged its supre¬ 
macy. But the petty Jagirdar triumphed over the 
mighty em])eror and not only founded a kingdom 
but built a nation. Throughout the next century 
the Marathas were the dominant power in India and 
at one time the descendant of Aurangzib held 
his throne as the puppet of a Maratha chief. As a 
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man, JSliivaji was much in advance of his age. He 
was free from the prevalent vices of his time and 
liis virtues extorted the eulogy of his bitterest enemies. 
Khati Khan, who called him a 'Tiell-dog”, writes, 
“Shivaji had always striven to maintain the honour 

of the peo[)]e in his territories,.and was 

careful to maintain the Inmoiir of the women and 
cliildren of JMuhammadans when they fell into his 
hands.” Though a devout Hindu, he was never 
intolerant of other faiths and he dee})ly venerated 
a Muslim saint. Sheikh Muhammad. He granted 
rent-free land to provide for the illumination of 
Muslim shrines and mosciues, and we learn from Khafi 
Khan that “lie (vShivaji) made it a rule tliat wherever 
his followers went plundering, they should do no harm 
to the niosciues, the Book of God, or the women of any 
one. Wherever a copy of the sacred Quran came into 
his liands, he treated it wdth respect, and gave it to 
some of his Musulman followers.” He treated the 
Cajnichin fatliers (Christian monks) of vSurat with 
great respect when he sacked the town for the first 
time. A friend of the poor and the opj)ressed, Shivaji 
was lield in great esteem l)y his peojile. To them he 
was not an ordinary human being but the incarnation 
of Sliiva himself. To the Hindus of other provinces he 
W’as the champion of their faith, the defender of their 
religion. • 

His Government :—vShivaji was, like the Muslim 
kings of India, an autocrat. He was the suiueme head 
of the state and could do almost anything his con¬ 
science dictated and policy ])ermitted. He w^as assisted 
in his administration by a council of eight pradhans 
or ministers. Six of them held military commands 
besides their civil duties, and at least three of them 
v\'ere charged wdth provincial admiiii.stration as well. 
There were no fewer than thirty departments of the 
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state and these were also ])laeed under the princii>al 

ministers. Shivaji’s kingdom was di\ided into a 

nuiiiher of provinces. The go\ernors were, like the Provincial 

king, assisted 1)V^ a staff of eight ])rineipal ofheers and G<>vern- 

ment. 

lield their oiFice at the king’s ])leasure. The [)osition 
of the Viceroy of tlie Karnatak was somewhat different 
from tile other ])rovincial go\eTnors and lie enjoyed 
greater ])ower and discretion. 

The Army : —A born military leader Sliivaji 

oiganised his army on a newv model. He discouraged Abolition 

tlie Jtigiy system and paid his men and officers 

money. He introduced a regular grade o( officers both 

in the infantry and in tlie ca\alr\', and althoiigli he Regular 

mostly led his forces in person the army was foiinally 

^ "... Officers. 

j>]aced under a Senapah, or Commander-in-chief, who 
had a seat on the council of ministers. He l)uilt a 
number of forts at strategical ])laces ])ut the supreme 
authority in the forts was vested conjointly in three 
oflficcTs of similar rank to ])rovide against treachery. 

A strict disciplinarian, Shivaji forbade his men to bring Discipline, 
with tliem their w’oinenfolk, and the Alaratha army ^\ as 
singularly free from female followers in vShivaji’s days. 

The s])oils of war belonged to the state, and the soldiet 
had no share in it. It was no small acliieveinent on 
Sliivaji T jiart that he succeeded in converting the 
liillmen of Mawal into excellent soldiers. The army 
consi.sted inainl}^ of the bargirs or soldiers jiaid and Bargir. 
e(]ui])i)ed by the state and the silahda} element was silahdar. 
eliminated as far as ])ossi1>le. The silahdai was a free 
lance who paid for his own equipment and when he 
came with a body of soldiers he ]>aid and cciuip])ed 
them at his own exjiense and got a stiimlated sum 
from the state. With remarkable foresight vShivaji 
also organised a fighting fleet and although its achieve- Shivaji’s 
ments under him may not have been considerable, Navy. 
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llie JMaraUia fleet under the Anurias held own 
c\uainbl the liiiglish, the Portn^^uese and llie Dutch. 

Revenue System Per revenue and administra¬ 
tive i)Ur])oses vShivaji divided his kine^dom into a iiinnl^cr 
of ptanis or ]>rovinces. Iwich ptant was su1)(hvided into 
piUi^aiias and tarfs, and the lowest unit was the villa.ee. 
The assessment was made after a c'aieful survey and 
foi this purj)()se vShivaji introduced a uniform unit 
of measurement. The state’s share w’as iixed at two- 
litths of tlie ])roduce, hut the cultivator liad tlie optum 
of pa\in^ in ca.sh or kind. But the hill tracts of 
Alaliaraslilra could not lie expected to yield much in 
land re\enue. Shivaji had therefore to look elsewhere 
for the money he wanted. The neighl)ourini; territories 
were completely at his mercy and his swift horsemen 
often raided the imi)erial imovinces as well as the 
kiii.gdom of Ihjapur 'Fhe harassed peo])le of tliese 
])rovinces found it ])rofital>le to tniy off tlie invaders. 
Shivaji was jirepared to leave them unmolested jirovided 
they paid liim ('liauih and Sardcslimiikhu The Cbanth, 
in tlieory, amounted to a quartei of the government 
revenue while tlie Sardcshmuklii meant an additional 
levy of 10 per cent. But the second contribution w'as 
demanded as vShivaji claimed to be the hereditary 
Sardesh lutikh (lit. chief among the heads of the 
country) of Maharashtra, which w^as clearly a legal 
fiction. The practice of levying Chauth was probably 
borrowed from the petty Raja of Ramnagar, now^ 
Dharamimr, who exacted a contribution of the same 
name from the Portuguese subjects of Daman. 
Whatever their origin, the collection of Chauth and 
Sardesh mukhi gave the Marathas a hold on districts 
outside their jurisdiction which led to their annexation 
by easy steps. 

Aurangzib in the South : —Aurangzib reached 
Aurangabad in 1682. His first operations against the 
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AJaratlias were not successful and lie decided to annex 
the kingdoms of Hijai)Ur and (lolkonda ])elore coming 
to .^rips with ilie Maiatlias whose streii.i^th and 
icsources he certainlv^ underesliiiialed. Tlie kin.^doin of 
Hijapur had ])een considerably weakened 1)y the rise 
of tlie IMaratlia ])owe], and ])artv faction at the court 
undermined its strength still fnither. d'he sieee 
operations were comineiiced in 1685. Hijai)Ur did 
not capitulate till Se])te]nl>er ol tlu^ next year (1686). 
Sikandar, tlie last of the Adilshahi kin<;s, surrendered 
to the eini)eror, and the d^masty founded ])>" Vusiif Adil 
came to an end. The same fate oveitook the CJutbshahi 
dynasty in the following \ ear (1687) and (lolkonda 
was annexed by Auran,e/db. He extended his terri¬ 
tories as far as dhinjore and Trichinopoly in the south. 
Hut thoii.eh the old states succumbed to Auran.u/ib, he 
could not annihilate the newly born iMaratha pow'er. 

Sambhaji and his Successors : -vSlii\aji was 
succeeded by his eldest son vSandduiji, a yoiin.e Juan of 
h)ose character but a soldier of no inean ability He 
fouyht the f)verw hclminy foice which Aurane/.ib had 
brought to the Deccan with great bravery and resolu¬ 
tion, but was afterwards captured by a ]\Iuslini officer 
under discreditable circumstances (1689). Iffiwdlling to 
survive his disgrace, Sambhaji scurriously abused the 
emperor and his Prophet and was ]>ut to a liorrible 
death. 

vShahu, the infant son of vSambhaji, w\as caj)turcd 
when Paigad, the Maratha capital, was reduced by 
Tticjad Khan. vShahu w’as kindlv treated by Aurangzib 
and wais brought u]) m his harem. Kajaram, the second 
son of Shivaji and the acknowdedged head of the 
Maratha state, how’cvcr, effected his escape and safely 
reached Jinji in the Kariiatak (now in the Madras 
Presidency). Though he was absent from Maharashtra, 
his cause found an able supporter there in Ramchandra 
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Pant, a Hraliinana minister, wliile liih affairs at Jinji 
were ably conducted l)y Prahlad Niraji, tlie first 
Pratinidhi (de])uty or AhceRerent). The rovini; bands of 
iMaratlia horsemen under Santaji (l]ior])ade and Dhanaji 
Jadhav harassed the imperial forces and cut off thoir 
supplies. If the Alaratha chi on ides aie to be credited, 
even the enii)erorfs camp was not safe from tlieir 
darin<; raids. Jinji stood a sie^e for nearly eight 
years (1690-1698), and befoie it was ca])tured by 
Zulfi(|ar Khan, Rajaram safely left tlie place and set 
out for the Maratha country. Aurangzib captured 
fort after fort l)Ut he could not subjugate the JNlarathas 
or coiKiiier their land. The sj)int with wdiich the great 
vSliivaji had inspired his people was not yet dead ; and 
Aurangzil) found to his dismay that the military 
occupation of a wJiole country with a hostile i>o])ulation 
wa^ not i)racticable. When Rajaram died in 1700, his 
widow Taraliai, a woman of masterful sjiirit, took up 
the administration in the name of her young son 
Sliivaji HI. Not content w’ith fighting the imi)erialists 
in their own countiy, the Maratha leaders now’ carried 
sword and fire into the neighbouring jirovinces. 
Malwa had iieeii raided while Rajaram was yet alive 
(1699). In 1703 a band of the Marathas entered Berar 
and in 1706 they invaded Gujarat and sacked Baroda. 
Conscious of failure and apprehensive of the coming 
disaster, Aurangzib died in IMarch, 1707, at Ahmad- 
nagar. He came to con(]uer the Deccan and found 
there his last resting place. With him vanished all 
tlie glories and the power of the Timurid empire in 
India. 

Aurangzib as Man and Ruler :—Aurangzil) has 
been more harshly judged than he probably deserves. 
To live and let live w'as not the maxim of the Timurid 
princes. Pkir them the only alternative to the crown 
w as the grave. If Aurangzib had not killed his brothers,. 
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they would ])robaly have killed liim. Ills father had 
removed almost all his ])ossible rivals by poison and 
sword, but in justice to Aurangzib it vshould be noted 
that lie did not murder all his nei>hews. Nor Avas he^ the 
iirst Timurid ])rince to rise against his father, d'he 
])ernicious example had already been set by Jahangir and 
Shalljahan, only their efforts had not been so successful 
as Auraiigzib’s. Indian historv^ affords many instances 
of royal parricides, both Hindu and IMuhammadan. 
Aurangzib was at least free from that revolting crime. 

He was a zealous Miisliiu and scrupulously respected 
all the injunctions of the Quran. The glorification of 
his faith was the supreme ambition of his life. Once, 
while employed in Central Asia, he knelt dowm to offer 
his daily prayer at the i>rescribed time, when fighting 
\' as going on all around him. As a ruler Ik did not 
prove a success. Trusting none and by none trusted, 
he tried to do everything in person and look into every 
detail of the administration. This was beyond the 
capacity of any man, however industrious, and the 
administration steadily deteriorated. His reluctance to 
[lunisli his nobles severely was in part responsible for 
the laxity" from which almost every dejiartnient suffered. 
Khafi Khan gives the following estimate of the cm]KTor, 
- all the sovereigns of the House of Timur—nay 

of all the sovereigns of Delhi—no one, since Sikandar 
lyodi, has ever been aiiparcntly .so distinguished for 
devotion, austerity, and justice. In courage, long- 
suffering, and sound judgment he was unrivalled. Hut 
from reverence for the injunctions of the Law' he did 
not make use of punishment, and without punishment 
the administration of a country cannot be maintained. 
Dissensions had arisen ahiong his nobles through 
rivalry. vSo every ])lan and project that he formed came 
to little good ; and every enter[)rise which he under¬ 
took w’as long in execution and failed of its object*b 
17 
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Auraii”/ib was in many res])ects an eminent man bnt 
not a .i^reat ruler ; a i^real soldier bnt not a ^ereat leader ; 
a clever di[)lomat bnt not a wise statcMiian. 

T^nlike his predecessors he did not eiiconraee art 
and letters. Himself an ardent student ‘of the()log^^ 
he took care to “educate his children in sacred lore”. 
He Imilt no sum])tnons mausoleum for hinisdi and 
left strict instructions that his funeral i ites were to 
])e i)ei formed with the strictest economy and rii^id 
simplicity. He forbade the comj^ilation of history and 
j>rohil>ilcd music in his court. When the niusici ms 
or.t’aiiised a mock funeral for their deceased muse, ilie 
enii)eror grimly asked them to bur>' her dee]). His 
tenacity of purpose extorts the admiration of those who 
cannot approve of his ]>olicy. Undaunted by f<iilure, 
unsuj>i)orted by his sons, the emperor jiursued his 
lonely jiatli with an unswer\in.t> resolution that is really 
praise w orthy, 

^idie last days of Aurang/.ib were extremely un¬ 
ha] )py. Ihiuce Muhammad, his eldest son, liad rebelled 
against him in the early yeat's of his reign. Akbar 
not only proved wanting in hlial duty but emiuttered 
Ills fatherks feelings by a taunting refcrc'uce to his 
past conduct. Both Shah Alam and Kamliakhsh were 
under susi)icion of treason. Aurang/ib’s last letters w’erc 
}>athetic. When his strength was failing and the tide 
of life visibly e])bing out he found his sons and generals 
busily preparing for the coming contest. Jn vain did 
he recommend a partition of the empire, for he knew 
very well that his last instructions would go unheeded. 
With the ruin of his empire looming large before his 
eyes, worn by toil and torn by anxiety, the imi)erial 
recluse died the death of a true Mu.slim, penitent for 
his sins but confident of his Creator’s mercy. 
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DECLINE AND FALL OF THE TIMURID 
DYNASTY 

Shah Alam Bahadur Shah : — Anran^/il)’^ fcar^ 
wcie iiol ill founded. Ills death was the si^^nal lorWarof 
anedher civil war and liis three surviving sons jirepared 
for ho-,tilities. The youngest, Muliainnuid Kaiiihaklish, 
was a]Ji)ointed to lie go\'einor of lhja])ur and could 
not leave the Ileccan at once. Hut the eldest, 

Shah Alain or Hahadui v^hali, as he was henceiorth 
called, liurried tow’ards Agra from Kalnil, while 
A/ain vShalt also w<is racing tor the same city fioin 
the south. Halnadur vShah was ])re])ared t(j ^liare t!ie 
(aiipire wdth Ids brothers and ])roi>o.sed a jiartition on 
the lines suggested l)y liis father. But Azam would 
not hear of any terms. He staked everything on the 
chances of war. The two brothers met near Jajau a Battle of 
lew miles from iVgra, and Azam lost the day as well 
as his life (June 1707). Afater a Inhef exjiedition to 
Rajputana, the new emperor marched to the Deccan End of 
v\here Kambakhsh was defeated and slain m.ai *^*^*”^^^^* 
llaidarabad (1709). 

Peace with the Rajputs :—Meanwhile the Rajjait 
rulers of Mew^ir, iMarwar and Am])er (Udaipur, Jodhpur 
and Jaijnir) entered into an alliance and gained Rajput 
some success agaln.st Bahadur Ishalds officers. But 
the em])eror adopted conciliatory measures and j>eace 
was once more restored in Raj])Utana. During this 
reign the Sikhs iiroved to 1>e the j)riacipal source of 
trouble. 

The Sikhs :—Nanak, the founder of this sect, 
was born in 1469 at Talwandi (Nankana of to*day), Nanak. 
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about ihirty-bve miles from Lahore. His father was 
a village account-keeper ol the Khatri caste. Given 
to contemplation from his boyhood, Nanak proved unfit 
for his father’s profession, as indeed for any worldly 
occu])ation. He was a religious teacher of peaceful 
]a*oc]uities and tried to arrive at tlie fundamental tiuth 
uiiderh'ing all religions. When lie died in lvS38, he 
nominated one of his disciples, Angad, as Ins successor 
though lie had two sons of his own. Angad’s successur, 
Amardas, however, left tlie ])()ntifjcal office to his 
^on-in-law, I\anidas. Jt was during his regime tliat the 
])Ool of Armitsar v\as enlarged and im])ro\ed and i)re- 
])arations were made for the construction of the famous 
vSikli tem]de. A town soon s])rang np around the tank, 
which became a strong centre of the vSikh religion. 
Henceforth the Gum's office became hereditary. The 
fifth Guru, Arjan Mai, son of Ramdas, comidled the 
Adi Gianlh, or ‘'the First Sacred Book”, as the original 
Sikh scri])ture is called. While his jiredeces^ors W’crc 
content with tlie v’oluntary ofierings of their disciples, 
Arjan introduced the system of a more or less coin- 
inilsory tribute to be collected by ids agents. The 
early Gurus were religious teachers pure and simple 
and did not participate in j>o]itics. But the great 
wealth and influence of Arjan made him an object of 
susincion and he was put to death by Jahangir as a 
])artisan of Khusrav. His son Hargovind was a man of 
v\arlike s[)irit. He rose in rebellion against vSliahjahan 
and trained his discijiles in arms. The ninth Guru 
Tegh Bahadur died the death of a martyr, as we 
have already .seen. He left the Punjab for some un- 
knowm reason and lived in Bihar for some time and 
travelled as far as Assam. His son Govind, the tenth 
and the last Guru, was born at Patna in 1666. Guru 
Govind Singh was a remarkable person in more than 
one respect. He was not a mere theologian and 
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made comparatively little contribution to the religious 
doctrines of his sect. But he organised the armed 
brotherhood, known as the Klialsa, and he can rightly 
claim to be the real founder of the Sikh military power. 
His father’s fate must have convinced him of the need 
of military organisation and there was no lack of war¬ 
like elements among the Sikhs. The great majority 
of them were Jats 1)y origin and under the leadership 
of their (runi they readily took to arms. The ceremony 
of initiation (Pahul) was quite siinjile and consisted of 
partaking of consecrated drink stirred by a double 
edged dagger. The members of the brotherhood joined 
in a ceremonial dinner and thus completely renounced 
all ideas of caste. Guru Govind asked the vSikhs to 
alistain from toliacco and to wear the ‘five k’s*, Kts 
(long hair), Kachchha (short draw^ers), Kara (iron 
bangles), Knpan (a dagger or sword) and Katigha 
(comb). He also comjiilcd a supplementary (iranth. 
The (lurii was to the Sikhs the Sacha rad'^hah or ‘the 
true king’, and Govind’s (ivaiith is, therefore, called 
the Dasivcn Padshah ka (iranlh, the Book of the Tenth 
Sovereign. 

Govind fought against the hill cliiefs of the neigh¬ 
bourhood as well as the Mu dim Faujdais and nobles. 
Two of his sons fell into the hands of the Faujdai 
of Sarhind and wx^e put to death in cold blood. It 
a])pears that Govind sent some trustry Sikhs to assist 
Bahadur Shah on his way from Kalnil to Agra who 
Avere jn'obably jireseiit at the battle of Jajau. Later on 
the (turn himself acconqianied the emperor to the 
Lec'can In 1708 he w’as stabbed to death by a Pathan 
but the various stories of his minder do not agree. 
All his sons had predeceased Govind vSingh and 
the vSikhs, as a body, do not recognise any Guru 
iAfter him. 
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After Govind Singh’s death the vSikhs found an 
able military leader in a person of mysterious origin. 
He is variously railed Handa or slave and the false 
Guiii. Although nothing trustwortliy is known al)out 
his early life, Banda soon gathered a large* following 
and wreaked a terrible vengeance on Wazir Khan, 
Ftmjdar of Sarhind, for the execution ot Guru Go\iiurs 
sons Banda himsell was guilty of terrible atrocities 
and he became a terror to the Yluhaniinadaus ol the 
province. The emperor took the held in peisim, 
although the local officeis liad been diligent in 
(pielling the disturbance. Banda was besieged in tlie 
fortress of Lohgarh, whic'h was captured b\' the 
imperialists, but not before the rebel leader had 
escaped. 

The Successor of Bahadur Shah :—Bahadur 
Sliah died in 1712. He was “a man of mild and 
equable tem]>er, learned, dignified and generous to a 
fault”. His death was followed by a fresh w’ar of 
.succession, and the most worthless of his four sons 
secured the throne with the hel]) of Zullicjar Khan. 
Jahandar vSliah, the new emperor, was a profligate devoid 
of abdity and the following observation of Khaii Klian 
is wortli (juoting. ‘Hn the brief leign of Jahandar, 
xirdence and debauchery had full swaw It was a fine 
time for minstrels and singers and all the tribes of 
dancers and actors. T'here seemed to l)e a likelihood 
tliat would turn toss-pots and the ))ecr)me 

til)plers”. Zulfi(|ar and his ])U])pet did not enjoy ])ower 
long. In 1713 Jahandar was deposed and murdered, 
Zulficjar w^as executed, and another titular empen^r w^as 
filaced on the throne w'hilc the real pow'cr pa.ssed into 
the hands of the king-makers, 

Farrukhsiyar and the Sayyid Brothers : - The new 
emperor w^as Farrukhsiyar, a nephew of Jahandar. For 
his elevation to the throne he w^as obliged to the vSayyids 
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of BaiTia and it \\a^ they A\ho coiitioiled the t>o\ ernnu'iit 
and rilled the country. The unuorthv descendants of 
Bahur and Akhar weie no hettci than toys of their 
niinislers. In the histoi\ oi this ])eriod, the eni])erors 
nia\', for all practical purposes, ])e ii>nored. The ambi¬ 
tious nobles conspiied and ioimht for their own selhsli 
ends, and the interc^sts of the em]>iie -uffered. The 
nobles were ranged in two principal groujis. Those who Three 
were born in India and had been long settled ni the 

Parties: — 

country formed tiie llindusthani i)arty irrespective ot The 

tlieir faith. Thus the Jsavyids of Barha and most of H'ndustham 

* * Party, 

tile Afghan mdiles regaidcd tliemsehes as children ot 

the soil, as did Khvaja Asim (better known as Khan 

Dauraii) whose ancLstors came from Hadakhsh in. 

These Indian "Muslims relied mouly on the sup])ort oi 

their Hindu countrymen and friends. Thc^ foreign 

nobles were <is a cla'-s o[)pos{‘d to the Ilindusthanis aiid 

they were all indiscriminalelv called Mughals. ]h\i Mughals. 

they weie sub-divided into tw’o groni)s accoiding to 

the land of their origin. Thus the nobles hailing Ironi 

Tramoxiana and other j>arts of Ceiitial Asia rormed 

the Turani party and weie mosth' vSunnis bv convictjoii TheTurani 

The most notable of their leaders wx*re T^Iuhammad 

Amin Khan and his cousin Chin Qilich Khan, better 

knowm as Ni/.am-ul-Mulk, The immigrants from 

Persian territories were Shias and belonged to the 

Irani party. The most prominent amoini them were The Irani 

Zulfiqar Khan, the king-maker, and his father Asad 

Khan. The membeis of the various groups hid Inualh 

any common j)rinci])le except that of self-aggrandise- 

ment, and partv ties were by no means verv firm. 

It wall suffice to understand the j)olitical intrigues 

of this period if we remember that during the reigns 

of Bahadur Shah and Jahandar Shah the Irani iiarly Political 

under the Icadcrshi]) of Ziilficiar Klnin was in the 

aseendant. Next, the Hindiisthani party came into 
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power with the help of the Tiiranis, to be ousted later 
by a combination of the two groni)s of tlie fcjreii’u 
nobles. 

Farrukhsiyar was weak and wicked, faithless and 
fickle, and the Sayyid brothers had an uneasy time 
during tiic six troublesome years this ungrateful jirince 
occupied the throne. One of the Sayyids, Abdullah 
Khan, became the Wazir or prime minister, but he was 
liardly (lualified for this high office, lie was a soldier 
and had no previous training for his new’ dejiartment. 
The burden of the government, therefore, fell on his 
more capable brother, Sayyid Husain Ali, who com¬ 
manded the army. The king's friends succeeded in 
creating a misunderstanding between the ministers and 
their sovereign from the first and the constant intrigue 
and Hie ingratitude of Farrukhsiyar so disgusted the 
Sayyids that they at last removed him from the throne, 
and, as the politics of those days dictated, iirst blinded 
and then put him to death (1719g Farrukhsiyar does 
not deserve our symjiatliy. He received from the 
ministers no w’orsc treatment than he had given his 
possible rivals. 

The Rajputs, Sikhs and Jats :—The military 
annals of this inglorious reign were by no means 
blank. Ajit Sinha of Jodhpur took advantage of 
the turmoil that follow^ed Hahadur vShah's death to 
invade the imperial territories. Sayyid Husain Ali 
marched against him and the Raja came to terms 
without a single battle. Tlie emperor had indeed 
secretly urged the Rajput chief to do away w’ith the 
hated minister, but Ajit Sinha w^as not in a jiosition 
to carry out his instructions. He made his formal 
submission and agreed to give his daughter in marriage 
to the em])eror (1714). Peace was concluded accord¬ 
ingly but the marriage was not celebrated until the 
next year (1715). 
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Ajit Sinha was not the only person to exploit the 
unsettled condition of the country. Banda, the Sikh 
leader, came out of his hidiin; and ])e.i>an his former Banda 
depredations. But in 171v5 he was l)esiei>ed in the 
fortress of (lurudasi>ur. After a valiant (hdence tlie 
Sikhs surrendered. I'hey weie sent to Delln with their 
leader. vSikh prisoners were, with a few exceptions, 
all executed. 'Bhey died with tlie utmost nonchalance 
and “their attachment and devotion to their leader was 
W’onderful to behold”. Banda’s execution was attended 
with uncommon cruelty. His youn^ son was killed 
before his eyes and the Sikh leadei’s limbs were hacked Death of 
off before he was decapitated. Thus died Banda, but 1716 .’ 
the Sikh military power did not die with him. 

Cliuraman, the Jat leader, also renounced his 
allep;iance in 1713. After a jirotracted canpiaiKn, in CKuraman, 
which the imperialists had little .success, ])eace was 
concluded wath the Jats at the instance of the Wazir 
(Abdullah Khan) and Churainan came to the court to 
])ay his homage to the emperor. 

Muhammad Shah : -After the deposition of 
Furrukhsiyar, the Sayyids placed tw'o short-lived princes Rafi-ud- 
of the iin])erial house, Rafi-ud-Darajat and Rali-ud- Darajat. 
Haulah, on the throne. They did not survive more Rafi-ud- 
Ihan a few months, and a fourth puppet was found ^^'**^^* 
in Roshan Akhtar, a grandson of Bahadur Shah. He 
ascended the throne as IMuhammad vShah (1719). The 
new^ emjieror was a youne man of eii>hteen, and the 
Sayyids, no doubt, expected from him a docile sub¬ 
mission. The yoim.e man, however, proved more cunniim 
and intelligent than they liad susjiected. The Sayyids 
had during the seven years of their power made many 
enemies, the ablest of them being • Nizam-ul-Mulk, 
and the young enijieror found read}’ supporters in 
them. Husain Ali Khan was removed by assassination. 
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Alxlullali tried to iL-taiii power ])y ])laciiig a more 
convenient ])iippet on the throne, l>nt was defeated 
and thrown into jirison (1720) wdiere he perished tw^o 
years later (1722). 

The fall of tiie vSayx'ids did not necessanlx^ add t(^ 
the ])restiKC of the em])eror. Jlis new Wazir, Mnlunn- 
niad Amin Khan, died soon afterwards, and the ollice 
was C(mferred cm Ni/am-ul-i\Inlk v\ hose rebellion in the 
Deccan dnrini^ the last re.^iine facilitated the eni])eior’s 
plans so much. Mir (Jainar-nd-din, tlie fulnre loiinder 
of the Haidarabad istat(‘, was born in India but his 
father (lhazi-ud-din Khan Firiiz Jan.e was a natne of 
Saman|and and liad migrated to this country durin.e the 
rei^n of Aurane>'>ib. lie made his name and fame in 
tlu' Dec'can, and his son Qamar-ud-din was ajii^xiinted 
to a small command in his tliirteeiilh year. Ilis ]>ro* 
motion w'UvS ra])id and in seven yeais’ time lie earned 
the title of Chin Qilich Khan, When Anran.ezib died 
(1707) Chin Qilich Khan was at Ihja])ur. lie remained 
neutral durin;; tlie war of succession and was removed 
from the Deccain by Hahadur v^hah, ho apj^ointed 
him govxTiior of Oudh. For a time he retired irom 
]>ublic life, but in the closing yeais of Hahadur vShah’s 
reiyn he accepted office a.eain with liis father’s title of 
Oha/i-ud-din Khan Imi'uz Jan.e. When F'arrnkhsiyar 
marched towards A.ura, Ohazi-ud-din wais placed in 
(Far^e of the defence of that ('it>' ; but he was secretly 
warn over liy the Sayyids. Ilis neutrality was rewaarded 
with the viceroyalty of the Deccan and the titles of 
Khan Khanan and Kizam-nl-Mulk Hahadur Fath Jani;. 
Hut this .I’ood understanding did not last long and he 
w^as transferred to Muradabad. It was decided later 
to remove him to Hihar. Before the Nizam could take 
charge of his new province Farrukhsiyar vvas deposed 
and he wa.s appointed to the government of Malwa. 
The foutidation of hi.s future greatness was laid 
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ill Alalwa. Here lus ]>roLe(.*dings eau^c ioi 

.sUbpicion ; and the Sayyids, disregardin'^ a j^revanis 
promise, again ordered his transfer. But tlie Nizam 
relused to lca\e INlalwa and ot)cnly preiJarecl for wai. 
])ih\ar AJi Klian and Alim Ali Khan were deleaied 
and slain hy him ; and vSayyid Husain Ali vNa^. ])rL- 
paiing to go against the Ni/aiii in ])eis()n \\hen lu 
was stalihed to deatli. 'i'lie hill of the vSa>>ids spared 
him furtlier exertion ; «ind when his cousin, the Whi/ii 
died, he was called U]>on to accept the Inghe^t office 
in the gift of liis sovereign (1721). He reached Agia 
in Januaiw 1722, hut tin* atmosphere oi the couit was 
not to his hkiiig. He was essentialh a man of action. 
Ihought up under tlie stern leginie ot' Auiang/ih, he 
found himself absolute!v out of his element at Mie ga\ 
court of Muhammad Miah. Convinced that he could 
not ex[)ect to render any useful service to the state, 
he returned to the Deccan wdiere he founded an ni- 
dejiendent kingdom, though the liction of tlie nn]ierial 
su/eiainty was maintained till tlie last. Anothet 
virtually indeiieiident d\naslv was hainded in t)udh bv 
Saadat Klian, an immigrant from Persia ; and Bengal 
became indejiendent for all i)ractical purposes under 
Allahvardi Khan. The Kohilla Afghans settled in the 
tract to the north of the Canges that now l)eais tlieii 
name (Rohilkhand), and the Maiathas extended their 
power far and wdde. Thus witliin two decades ol 
Aurangzib’s deatli, his vast empire w^as c()mi)letelv 
broken up and the dominant j)osition in India passed 
into the hands of the Marathas. 

Shahu >Shivaji IT, belter known as Shaliu, was 
released by Azam tshah in 1707 at the suggesliou of 
Zulfuiar Khan. It w^as pointed out that Shahu’s return 
to his paternal iirincipalily ivould inevitably lead to 
a civil war and the Alarathas would no longer lie in a 
position to harass the imperial territories during the 
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absence of the main army from the Deccan. Nor was 
he disaj^poinled in his ex])ectal}ons. T'arabai strongly 
opposed vShahu’s claims and a long war ensued in 
the details of which we need not enter. It is emmgh 
to say that Shahu’s cause triumphed in the long 
run and for his success he was immensely indebted 
to a Chitpavan Brahmana from tlie Konkaii, Balaji 
Vishvanath. 

Balaji Vishvanath :—Balaji Vishvanath was a 
man of very humble origin. He was a village account- 
keei)er by birth, and the tyranny of the local Abyssinian 
rulers drove him from the home of his childhood. 
He showed his ability both as a civil administrator 
and as a military organiser before he was a])pointed 
Peshv\a or prime minister by Shahu (1714). In theory 
the Pratinidhi (vicegerent) held a superior office to that 
of the Peshwa, but the superior ability of Balaji Vishva¬ 
nath and his more famous son Baji Rao I rendered 
the Peshwa the real head of the Maratha empire, 
wdiile the king or the Chhatrapati was gradually 
relegated to the background. Balaji obtained from 
Sayyid Husain Ali (in reality, but from the ])Uppet 
em])eror in name) the formal grant of Chauih and 
SiiidesInnHkhi of the six subahs of the Deccan for his 
master Shahu. vShahu had forsaken his grandfather’s 
ideal of complete independence, and had no objection 
to acknowdedge the overlordship of the emiieror of 
Delhi. So the Maratha claims did not, in theory, 
militate again.st the suzerainty of Delhi. An eminently 
])ractical peojile, the Brahmana rulers of Maharashtra 
cared moie for the substance of powder than for its form, 
and the imperial grant of Chauth and Sardeshmukhi 
gave them an excellent op])ortunity of extending their 
em])ire. 

During the stormy days of Rajaram the Jagir 
system had been revived. The Maratha adventurers 
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thus obtained a cai)ilal chance of carvin^ ont indc- 
}>endent principalities for themselves. To this was 
added the right of collecting Cliauili and Sardcshniukhi. 

Balaji Vislivanath assigned distant areas to the ])rin- Balaji 
cipal JMaratha officers as their held of operation. In 
return they wxtc ex])ected to maintain a stipulated Organisa- 
number of horse for the royal service and to collect 
the king’s share of the C'hauiJi and ScDiit sliniiiklii. This Empire, 
afforded the ambitious chiefs the necessary impetus tor 
exerting themselves, and tlie disunion among the jMiisbm 
ii()l)les eiialded them to ])articipate in their wars as ])aid 
partisans. 

Baji Rao I : Balaji Vi^hvanath died in 1720 

and was succeeded in liis office by Jiis son Baji Rao I, 

a voung man of great promise. The Pesliuaslu]) l)ecame 

hereditary in Balaji’s lamily when Baji Kao’s son a 

second Balaji, attained that office. In tlie declining xhe Peshwa 

vears of vShalui the Beshwa became all in all and becomes 

. the Virtual 

his authority obtained a legal sanction when it was Head of 
l)e(iueathed to him wath certain reservations liy the 
dealh-l)ed wall of Sliahu. 

Baji Rao I wais a great soldier and a statesman. He 

])erceived that the Timurid empire was in its last gasp 

and the Marathas might easily secure the fargest share Baji Rao’s 

if they could enlist the svmr)athv of the Hindu Chiefs Aims and 

. ■ . Policy, 

and strike at the centre of the imi)erial power. But 

his viewas were not shared by all his colleagues and 

they suggested that it wamld be wiser to consolidate 

the Maratha power in the .south before venturing into 

the distant provinces of the north. But Baji Kao’s 

eloquence and enthusiasm converted his master and 

his scheme of northern expansion obtained the royal 

sanction. In order to enlist the sympathy of the Hindus 

he preached the ideal of Hindu pad Padshahi or 

a Hindu empire. When he invaded Malwa, the 

local Hindu Zemindars lent him their full support 
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although it cost them much in life and money. A civil 
war in Gujarat had enabled the Marathas to establisli 
llieir liold on that rich ])rovince. But the Beshwa’s 
intervention there was resented by the hereditary 
Senapati or Commander-iii-LTiief and the misunder¬ 
standing ended in open war. The defeat and death ot 
tile vSen<i[)ati, T'rim]>ak Rao Dal^liade, left the Pe^hwa 
without any serious rival at home (1731). Outside the 
home teiritories he liad infliiential friends in Raja Jay 
Snilia Saw’ai of Amber and Chhatrasal Bundela. In 
1737 lie appeared in fuice m the en\irons oC the imperial 
ca])ital l)nt did not enter it liecause he did ikjI w^ant 
to hurt the em])eror’s sentiments. Thus threatened, 
the emiieror summoned the Ni/.ain to his aid. d'he 
Xi/am was jealous of the rising ])()\\er of the Peshwa and 
willingly responded to the summons of his sovereign. 
He felt tliat unless the Alaratha ieader was humliled his 
own j)ower in the Deccan w’ould not l)e secure. Tlic 
two rivals met near Ihiopal and tlie younger man came 
out victorious. dTie Nizam was hopelessly outgeneralled 
and was coiiiihetely cut off from his w'ater-su]>])]y. He 
was therefore compelled to come to terms ; and the 
Maratha claims in 3Ial\va were acknowledged although 
the iinperiarsanction was not obtained until much later. 
On the west coast the Marathas expelled the Portuguese 
from vSalsette and Bassein (1739), wdien the new^s of 
Nadir Shah’s invasion distur1)ed the Peshwa. Baji Rao 
at once decided to sink all his differences with his 
Muslim neighbours and to join them against the 
common enemy. But before anything w^as accomplished 
he died (1741)). 

Five Maratha Principalities :—The State which 
Baji Rao T ruled in his master’s name wvis not a 
compact one. The revival of feudalism (Jagir sy.stem) 
in Rajaram’s time led to the foundation of semi- 
independent princii)alities within the empire. The 
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creation of such states within the state weakened tlie 
central t;ov’ernment and ultimately led to tlie downtall 
of the Alaratha power. One of the earliest and mo^t 
inijK)rtant of such ]>rinci[)alities w\is Berar, tlieii under 
Kacdiuji Blionsla, a ielati\e of vSliahu hy niarriai^e. 
His family had risen to pioininence tlurin.c, Rajaiani’s 
reien and was therefore oldei Ilian that of the IVshwa. 
r.Lijarat had ori.mnall>’ been anted to the l)a])]iades. 
But after the fall o1 the heieditai\ vSe-napati, the 
(k'likwads, his former suboidinates, rose to ju)wer and 
established themselves at Barod.n Banoji Sindhia ami 
iMalhar Rao Ilolkat had sei ved wdth distinction under 
liaji Rao I. When IMalwa was annexed to the Maiatha 
state, the two oflicers obtained lari;e yrants in that 
province. They w’cre the mam ])illars of MaratJia 
i)ower in the north and their de->cendants ruled the 
states of (Ivvalior and Indore. The Pawars also 
ol^tained a small lief in Alalwa atiJ established tlieir 
lic'ad(iuarters at Dhar. 

Baji Rao was the e,reatest Peshwa of his line. A 
.ereat military leader, he possessed statesmanship of a 
liiiili order. Although his ])ri\ale life wa^ not free from 
blemish, he strove hard for the good of the state. He 
can be rightly regarded as the second founder of the 
Maratha eni])ire. He was about Rjrty-tvxo years of age 
at the time of his death. 

Invasion of Nadir Shah Though Baji Rao I 
res])ected the sanctity of the jini)eiial capital, Delhi was 
not long spared the di.sgrace of alien occupation. The 
wealth and weakness of India alike temihed the aggres¬ 
sion of strong neighbours. In the lonrtcenth century 
the greedy invader came from Central Asia ; in the 
eighteenth, the cupidity of a Persian adventurer was 
roused by the riches of Delhi ami the notorious incapa¬ 
city of its rulers. This adventurer w^as Nadir Quli Khan. 
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()n\i^inally a robber chief, he rose to be a [general in 
his sovereign’s army and finally dej)osed his king to* 
rule in the name f)f his infant s(m. Tlie infant died 
conveniently for him find Nadir became king of Persia 
in reality as well as in name (1736). Three >x‘ars later 
he invaded India. Unlike Tim nr, he did not make 
religion an excuse for his aggression ; but the alleged 
ill-treatment of his envoys sca'ved as a suitable ])lea. 
In 1739 he occupied (^diazni, Kabul and Tndiore, but 
the ease-loving emperor and the car])et knights of liis 
court did not deem it necessaiy to take any defensive 
measure. They suddenly shook off tlieir lethargy when 
the Jkn'sian army was within a hundred miles of Delhi. 
The imperialists were routed at Karnal, and AJuhammad 
Shall hurried to .sue for peace. Tin* two kings, the 
victor and the vaiKiuished, together entered Delhi. At 
first things went smoothly, but a rumour of Nadir’s 
death caused a tumult in whicli some of the Persian 
soldiers were .slain. Nadir tried lo .su])press the 
disturliance, but the sight of his dead conpianions 
infuriated him. The Persian soldiers were let loose 
upon the doomed city, and we learn from a contem¬ 
porary account that “the .slaughter continued from 
eight in the morning till three in the afternoon ; al)ovc 
400 KazzlcbasJi (Persian) were killed, and of the citizens 
(great and .small) 120,000 were slaughtered, others 
comiiuted them 150,000”. The market-idaces and 
dwelling hou.ses w’ere indiscriminately plundered and 
burnt and the great city offered the most awful scene 
of carnage and arson. At last Nadir called off his 
.soldiers at the s]>ecial retiiiest of Muhammad Shah. 
The massacre was stop])ed but peace was not restored. 
The principal citizens were deliberately tortured for 
money, and a contribution of three crores w^as levied 
upon the he]ple.ss inhabitants. It is said that four crores 
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thus went into the in\ader's cofTcis For ciefht weeks 
the wretched cilv sufTeied all the horrors of aimed 
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lawlessness and then the ruthless coiniueror let! for his 
own eoiintry. Muliamniad Shall retained his crown but 
lost all his lands ])eyond the Indus, the famous ]>eacock 
tiuoiie ol vShalijahan, and, worse still, what little 
j)iestinc‘ the emperor hitherto retained. Tdie tall of tlie 
I'linund dynasty A\as now patent to the world. 

Ahmad Shah Durrani :~-In 1748 aiiotlier iiuader, 
trained in the viciously elficient schof)] of Nadir Sh<di, 
apjieaied in India. Ahmad Khan, an i\li;han of the 
Abdali clan, rose to power after his master’s death 
and established his authority over the eastern jirovinces 
of Nadir’s cmj)ire. lie styled himself, Dun i-i-Dui lan, 
“the pearl of Hie and his clan was hencclortli 

renamed the Durrani. His first onslaught against 
India proved a failure, but he invaded India a second 
time. In the meantime Muhammad Shah died (1748) 
and was succeeded l)y his. son Ahmad. Ahmad of 
Delhi was coniticlled to cede the Punjab to Ahmad of 
Afg^hanistan and the empire was thus further reduced 
j in extent. In 1754 (4hazi-ud-din, a grandson of 
Ni/am-ul-Mulk, blinded and deposed Ahmad Shah and 
placed upon the throne another dummy king who 
boreAhe same title as the great Auraiigzib and called 
liitnself Alamgir II. Gliazi-ud-din had enlisted tlie 
sut>])ort of the Marathas lieforehand and a strong 
Maratha force was present at Delhi when he w'as 
playing the king-maker. The restless minister next 
tried to wrest the Punjab from the Durrani’s governor 
and Ahmad invaded India for the fourth time and 
occupied Delhi which once i|iore became the scene 
of massacre and pillage (1756). The Marathas were 
expelled from some of their advanced posts, and the 
Afghan king thus came into conflict with the Hindu 
power of the Deccan. 

Balaji Baji Rao : —Baji Rao I wus succeeded by 
his eldest son, Balaji, as Peshwa (1740). Balaji was a 
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ycmiig man at the tune, but lie had served as his father’s 
a.eeiit at v^atara while a ]>oy of twelve and he had a 
nuuiber oi able and exj^enenced couiieillors in his 
lather’s old servants and irieiuh. l^hahu died in 1749 
and bequeathed the supreme autliority iu the state to 
the Teshwa with certain reserx'atioiis. A \'oung man, 
\shom Tarabai introduced to the ministers as her grand¬ 
son, was jdaced on tlie tin one of Sataia. Isoon alwr- 
wards Tarabai lose in arms against the I’csliwa and 
lliiew the young Raja into ]>rison. Tarabai and hei 
puitis<*n Damaji (hiikwad were defeated ]>ut tlic Raja 
leinained t>risuner in the foit ol vSatani and Balaji ruled 
supieme at Buna, 

The army underwent a ie\olutionary change 
during BalajiT regime. The light inlantry formed the 
major part of vShivaji’s forces, Baji Rao 1 had a more 
lUinienAis cavalry, but the old tactics were retained. 
Halaji employed a large number of non-Maratha 
iiierc'eiiaries with a view lo introducing the western 
method of warlare. 'riuis the national character of 
the army was largely’ im])aired and the traditional 
iiK'thod of lighting was partly abandoned, Baji Rao I’s 
aggressi\e wars had largel\’ extended the eininre but 
had imiiaired the linances of the state. Resohed 
to imjaove his iinancial position Balaji deliberately 
rejected his father’s ideal of Hindu pad Padshalii and 
the policy of uniting the Hindu chiefs under a common 
banner. Pie resorted t(> the older plan of predatoiw' 
warfare and even lent his services against Raghuji 
lihonsla, then engaged in a war wdth the Naw^ab of 
Bengal. The dcjiredations t)f Balaji’s ohicers alienated 
the Rajput jirinces and a Hindu conlederacy against 
the Indian and non-Indian Muslim j>ow^ers w as no longer 
possible. 

But apparently the Maratha empire was at the 
zenith of its powcw and in 1758 a strong force w^as 
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sent north under the Peshua's brother Ra.i’hunath Rao 
or Rai’lK)1)a. Ra^i^hoba uas a dashing cavalry leader 
and quickly recovered the lost stations and occupied 
the Punjab. Then he returned to the Deccan witliout 
leaving an adequate force for the defence of the newly 
acquired province. When Ahmad vShah again entered 
India in 17vS9, lie had no difficulty in driving away 
the small army of occiqiation he found in the Punjab. 
vSindhia and Holkar iiroved unequal to the task of 
defending northern India against Afghan aggression 
and a vast army was sent from the south to contest 
the sovereignty of Ilindusthan. The nominal com¬ 
mander of this huge army was Viswas Rao, the eldest 
son of the Peshwa, then a boy of seventeen. The real 
command was vested in the Peshwa’s cousin Sadashiv 
Rao whose recent victory over (Nizam-ul-J\Iulk’s son) 
Xizam Ali’s forces at Udgir had greatly added to his 
prestige. But he w^as one of the staunchest champions 
of the w^estern method of fighting which was but 
imperfectly understood and w^as guided by a Muslim 
mercenary, Ibrahim Khan Oardi, commander of the 
trained battalions of his army. 

Third Battle of Panipat :—The two armies met 
at Panipat where the fate of India was decided for a 
third time. All the Muslim chiefs of Upper India had 
joined the Afghan leader. But the Rajputs, alienated 
by the unfriendly policy of Balaji, remained neutral, 
and Raghuji Bhonsla held aloof though all the 
Maratha chiefs great and small, had assembled under 
the Peshw^a's banner at this supreme crisis. Sadashiv 
Rao was outgencralled from the beginning. He tried 
to combine two irreconcilable methods of fighting. 
The experiment proved a failure and the Marathas paid 
heavily for their mistake. They tried to tempt the 
w^ary Afghan leader into a carefully laid snare but 
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found Ihenischcs completely isolated with their suj)])lies 

totally cut off. Still vSadashiv j)ersisted in his ])lans 

until lack of i>rovision compelled him to make a 

desi)erate attemjit to force his way throu^^h Hie enemy 

ranks. The Marathas fou<j,ht with the \alour of despair 

and the Afghan centre wavered under the terrilffe sliock 

while one of their win>;s was com])letely broken. The 

battle remained lon^ undecided, but Ahmad vShah The battle 

broui^ht fresh reinforcements at the critical moment <iescribed. 

and the Maratha army w'as completely annihilated. 

There was hardly a noble family in Maharashtra that 
had not some relatives to mourn. The terrible news 
reached the Peshwai in a merchant’s me.ssage. It ran, 

“Tv\o pearls have lieen dissolved, twxuity-.seven .i^old 

mohurs have been lost, and of the silver and co])i>er 

the total cannot be cast up”. He slowly retraced Ids 

w ay to Puna and died of broken heart soon after tbe Pe»bwa. 

wards. 

The third battle of Pani[)at did not shatter the Re»ulu 

Maratha power, as is commonly sup})osed. The next of tbe third 
Peshwa quickly rei)aired the losses and a^’ain .sent an panipat. 
army to reassert his authority in Hindusthan. Within 
twenty-five years of this di.saster Delhi saw’ a Maratha 
Dictator in iVlahadaji vSindhia, The expansion of the 
Maratha empire was certainly checked for a time, but 
Ahmad v^hah derived no profit from the tem])orary set¬ 
back of his adversaries. He could not retain the Punjal) 
long where the Sikhs grew more and more troublesome. 

Hut none the less the third battle of Panijiat marks, a 
turning point in the history of India. It afforded the 
Hritish in Bengal the respite they needed for consoli¬ 
dating their authority. Panii)at made the British empire 
in India possible, for it enabled the victors of Plassey 
to ex])loit their .succe.ss to its fullest extent. 

The last of the Timurids :—Henceforth the 
Timurid eminre may be regarded to be virtually extinct 
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allliou^li a titular eiiipenn' continued to occupy the 
llirone of Delhi till the da\^ of the .i^reat mutiny. 
Alani.^ir II was murdered and his son and successor 
vSliah Alam was a homeless wanderer in the eastern 
provinces. 

Causes of the Downfall of the Empire : - The 

empire liad .^rowai too \'ast during llie reimi of 
Amanu/ih and communication between tlie difleriait 
centies was by no means easy. Wlieii the emperor 
was eii.eaecd against the At.uhans of Kliyber he had to 
neglect the Deccan, and wlien he went to the Deccan 
the administration of northern India visildy deteriorated. 
It is to be noted that iMuhammad l)in Tu.L’liliKj’s cm]>ire 
also went to piece's when it reached its greatest extent, 
as did the ]\Iaratha empire at a later date. It has been 
rightly said that tlie emigre foundered on the rock of 
communic'ations. vSecondly, tlie em]>ire rested mainly 
on the military power of the rnliny dynasty. It was 
not broad-based on the idea of nationality, and much 
dejiended upon the personal qualitic'^ of the rei^nin^i: 
emperor. Akbar and his three immediate successors 
were all able men. As Dr. V. Smith observes, ‘Hiven 
Jahangir, the weakest of the four, as no fool. 
The three others were men of unu'-ual ability^* No- 
family can ])roduce an uninterru])ted line of .yeniuses, 
and the house of Timur was no exception in this 
res[>ect. Auranyzib’s immediate successor liad long 
passed the ])rime of life when he ascended the throne. 
The laws of nature prevailed in the long run and a 
succession of weak, indolent and unwi.se rulers sealed 
the fate of their family. The long war of AurangziD 
in the Deccan had .sapped the military resources of 
the empire, and the series of civil wars that followed 
his death could not be expected to improve matters. 
The invasion of Nadir Shah found the country 
absolutely unprepared from a military point of view. 
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TTiir(ll\', the Hindu re\i\a] ^YL^nily weakened the i)ov\er Hindu 
of Delhi and .uathered stien^th from the rise oi the ^^«^vivaL 
Maiatlia ])o\\er under Shi\aji, for which Aiiran,i; 7 il) 
cannot ])e held ent]rel>' resi>onsil)lc. Jhil the dej>()si- 
tion and inii)ris()nnient 1>y him of his father was an 
inno\’ati()n hill oI e\'il omen for the future ; and his 
reliyioU'^ ])olicv certainly alienated tlie Jats, the kajtmts 
and the t^ikhs. ITad he pruc^eciled wisely, lie mij.lit 
ha\'e annihilated the infant Marat ha power aflti 
Shi\aji\ death ; hut his attitude was consisttmlly mn 
com]>romisin;^. His successors were unable to deal with 
the yrow iny Hindu power, and tlie Maralhas yaincd 
the asc'endanc'v the Thmurids lost. Lastly, the ])art>' 
fat'tions at Delhi (juickly led to tlu' dismemhennenl Party 
of the empire. The ]>arty leaders were sehish num and Factions 
w(»rked for their ])ersonal yain alone. Had able men 
like ZuHi(iar Khan, Sa>w'id Husain Ali and Ni/.am-nb 
Alulk served the stale disinterestedly, the empire miyhl 
liave been sa\’ed in spite of the w’eak riders. But while 
]»olitical strife weakened the central government, the 
]>ro\dncial p;()v^ernors ])ecame ]>ractically independent 
and the em])ire (|uickl\’ succum]>ed to the inevitable 
conseciiienccs of so many evils. 
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Benevolent Despots :—P'or two ccntiinus the 
descendant'^ oi Timur had sway o\er the land of the 
Hindus. They were, like tlieir i)redecess()r^ on Viie 
throne of Delhi, irresi^onsihle autocrats. Theii word 
was law, their will none could dis[>ute. The only 
remedy ajj^anist tyranny and misrule lav in armed 
iel)elliun ; but the civilian i)oj>u1ation had little chance 
against the disciplined forces of the state. The 
ministers could not claim to be heard as a matter of 
ri^ht : it v\as entirely a matter of the emperor’s jileasure 
to seek their counsel or not. Of course, a .Rreat deal 
dei>ended ui)on the personality of the emperor and his 
ministers. A Sadullah Khan would invariably be 
consulted by a wise autocrat like vShahjahan, and a 
Husain Ali Khan would treat his crowned i>uj)])ets with 
scant courtesy and unconcealed contempt. Hut the iirst 
six Timurid rulers of Delhi were men ot common ->ense ; 
and this common sen.se offered a reasonable .e^^arantee 
against senseless tyranny and useless despotism. They 
were most of them ’‘benevolent des])ots” and strove 
hard for the good of their subjects. But unlimited 
as their authority was in one sen.se, in another it was 
strictly limited. It was not always easy to enforce 
the em])eror’s orders in the distant corners of his 
dominions. When we find that emperor after emperor 
claims to abolish the same set of taxes and cesses in 
the first year of his reign, w'c may safely conclude 
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that sncli abolition had been ijieffec'tual and ino])eralive 
on ever\^ previous oceasioin Tlie stale machinery \\a-^ 
for all j)ractical i)ur])oses tlie same under Akbar and 
Jaliandar vShah. lint w c notice one im])ortant ciian.c>e 
in the method of i)ayment. Akbar jaeferred to i)ay his 
officers in money, but the Jai^n system wa-. gradually Jagir 

re\'i\ ed under his succesM)rs. Tliis pernicious ]>oiic\' , 

. Revived. 

tended at tlie same time to aii.yment the ]>o\\er ol the 
Jaj^irdars and to reduce the authority of the central 
government. Tlie Ja^n system left the tenant almost 
entirely at tl^e mercy of his landlord, and it ai)])ears its Evils, 
that the peasant iiad an unenviable lot. 

Art and Architecture :—Hut the country was, 

according to all accounts, immensely rich, though 

wealth was concentrated in a fewv hands. The rich 

men loved t)orni) and splendour, and the Tinuirid 

emperors were great builders. The buildings of Babur 

and Ilumayun have mostly perished, but there is reason 

to believe that they brought with them new ideas and 

conceptions of architecture. In their Central Asian A New Style 

home, the Timurids usuallv borrowed their architectural of Archi¬ 
tecture, 

ideaU from Persia ; and the new style wdiich flourished 
in India under their i)atr()nage is called Indo-Persian. 

Due of the earliest sj)ecimens of this style is the 
tomb of Ilumayun vShah at Delhi. “Its most marked Humayun's 
characteristic is its juirity—it might almost be called Tomb, 
poverty—of design’'. The ‘‘Red Palace” of Akbar in palace at 
the Agra fort bears unmistakable signs of Hindu Agra, 
influence, according to Fergiisson. Akbar built mostly 
at Fathpur Sikri. ‘‘The richest, the most beautiful, Fathpur 
as w'ell as the most characteristic of all his buildings ‘ ***' 
here are the three small i)avilions, said to have been 
erected to please and accommodate his three favourite 
Sultanas”. ‘‘They are small, but it is impossible to 
conceive anything .^o ])ictures(juc in outline, or any 
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bnildin.u car\cd or ornaiiiciilcd to siU'li an extent, 
without tlie Miiallest ai)])roaeli to i>eiiii; oxerdoiie or in 
l)ad tabte”. The marble moscjue of Ibithpur vSikri has 
been described ])v h'eri;nsson as “a roinaiu'e in stone”. 
Tv\o other iK)table biuldin^;s oi this ^reat iiionaieli are 
the “Jhdace (4 Forty Pillars’^ at Allahabad and ins 
‘‘mansoleiiin at ^sikandra”. Jahanyir c'ontribiited but 
little to the architeciural s])lendour ol his ca])ital, but 
his faxonritc wife built a beautitul tomb ot white 
marble, “covered lhrou.<;hout with a mosaic in ‘]>i<-dra 
dura’ ” on the i>rave of her lather, Ituiiad-mbdaulah. 
Jshahjahaii’s buildnpus ha\e already been noticed else¬ 
where. hhie best ])eriod ol Indo-Persian architc-tdine 
comes to an end with lum. Fer^nssori observes that 
some* of the buildings of the Timurid empeiors “will 
bear ('ompanson in some res]>ects w’itli any architectural 
productions in any part of the \\orld. Theii build¬ 
ings, however, are so ori.t>inal, and so unlike any of 
the masterpieces of art that we are .generally ac(juainted 
with, that it is almost imjKxssible to institute any com- 
])arison between them which shall be satisfactory.” 

Painting : The Hindus had attained .ereal skill 
in painting. Some of the works of unknown masters 
have survi\'ed in the caves of Ajanta and Ba.i>h. Under 
the Timurid princes a comjiosite style, in '.\hich 
Persian and Hindu influence are ])erce]>tible, came into 
existence. Humayun brought with him two Persian 
jiainters of f-reat repute, and their art made great pro¬ 
gress under tlic munificent patronage of Akbar. Abu-1- 
Fazl says; “More than a hundred ])ainters have 
become famous masters of the art, wiiile the number of 
those who a])proach perfection, or of those who are 
middling is very large. This is specially true of the 
Hindus, their pictures surpass our conception of things. 
Few indeed in the whole Avorld are found equal to 
them”. (J{ the painters of Akbar’s time Abdus Samad, 
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Mir v"^a\ vi(l Ali, L'aruikli Daswaiit, Basaw.in aial 

Sanwal Das deser\e mention here. Jahan^^ir Inmseli 
\\a.^ a >^reat eonnois^enr, aiul Hie nio'-l famous ]>aiuteis 
of Ins time \\ere Ahul Hasan, \Aho obtained the title ol 
Nadii-u/-zaman, and Ustad Maiisiir, entitled Nadir-ul~ Jahangir’s 
asai. About the former the empeior says: “At the 
]>resent lime lie has no rival or etiual. If at this da\ 
the masteis Abdul Ilay\’ and Ihh/ad weie ah\e, the\ 
would ha\'e done him lusliee’h ( )f the Hindu ])<nntets 
of this reii^n Bishan Das, the tA\ o Kesa\as, and the Famous 
two Madhavas, attained coiisideiable fame. )ahanen 

Painters. 

look .ureal inteiest in annual hie and when some i are 

birds v\ere jiresented to him he ordeied “that painlem 

should draw them in the Jahan.uimnania”. Sliahiahan 

did not possess his father^s ])assion foi ])aintinu 'dud 

reduced the numl)er of court iiainters. The Rajjiut 

princes were also yreat ]>atrons of p<iintiim', and the 

Kaji>ut school has many distinctive features of us 

own. Of late the “ArughaB’ and Rajput paintings ha\ e -jhe Rajput 

apain come into their own and received much apiire- school. 

ciation both in the country of their oriyin and in the 

West. 

Royal Authors and Historical Literature :— 

The imperial family produced several writers of ability 
and repute. Babur wrote in Tiiiki and Persian. The Babur. 
memoir of Jahangir has already been noticed. lAeii Jahangir, 
the princesses of this talented family v\ere endowed 
lyith literary skill. Gulbadan Betrani, daughter of Gulbadan 
Babur, wrote an account of her ])rolher's rci^n 
(Ilumayun Kama) in defiant j^rosc, while Zeb-nn-nisa, j^eh -un-nisa, 
daughter of Aurangzib, wrote some verses of consider¬ 
able merit. The literary men and historians of Akbar’s 
time have been mentioned in their proper idace. 

Muhammad Qasim Firishta, a contcmj)orary of Akbar, pirishta. 
who lived in the Ueccan, has left the most popular 
general history of India. Another great historian of 
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the days of Auran^L^/il) was Wuliaininad Hashiin, other¬ 
wise known as Khali Khan, llis Muniakliab-nl-l.ubuh 
is re^^arded as a masterpiece oi historical literature. 

It is noteworthy lliat several Hindu scholars alsc^ 
were insjhred by the exanii)le of Muslim chroniclers 
and ('omi)i]ed the annals of their times in chaste 
Persian. The most notal)le among them were Rai Phara 
Mai, Sujan Rai Khatri, Bhiiiisen and Ishwardas Xagar. 
It is not easy to ascertain to what extent ^Marathi 
historical prose is indebted to Muslim influence, but 
some of the best Marathi works on history belong to 
this period. 

Vernacular Literature :—It was during this .ige 
that the vernacular literatures of India reached the 
height of their .glory. Tulsidas, the nightingale of 
Hindusthan, vSurdas, the blind l)ard of Agra, Kesavdas 
and Bhushan created the golden epoch of Hindi litera¬ 
ture. Besides Kasiram Das, Bengal produced during 
this period Kavi Kankan Mukundaram Chakravarti, and 
Ghanaram. Bharatchandra and Ramprasad flourished 
when the palmy days of the Tiinurids wx‘re already 
over. In Maharashtra it was the age of Ram das 
and Tukaram, the saintly contemjioraries of Shivaji, and 
of Vaman, Mahij^ati and Mayur Pandit whose admirers 
are counted by thousands. 

Hindu-Muslim Rapprochement :—We have 
noticed how Hindu annalists readily used Persian in 
their literary works. vSimilarly, a number of Muslim 
writers contributed to the growth of vernacular litera¬ 
ture. Bairam Khan\s son, Abdur Rahim, the i)remier 
noble of Akbar*s court, wrote dohas in Hindi, and 
his Rahitu Saisai is a poetical work of great merit. 
Muhammad Jyaya.si, a contemporary of Slier Shah 
was another Hindi poet of note. The heroine of his 
Padmavat was Padmini, the famous Rajput j)rincess of 
Chitor. Ras Khan, another Muslim poet, wrote his 
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P)C}nvaiika in the early years of the ITtli century. 

AiiiouM Muhliiii aiitliors who wrote in Hen.^ali, the 
most lamous was Aloyal, hut there were mauN' minoi 
iMiislim poets who did their ]>e.st to eiinch theii mother 
ton.eiie. Shaikh iNIuliammad, a .-aiiitly poet, wiote in Shaikh 
Marathi. In social customs and manners as well, l^'^hammad. 
Hindus and Muslims were imitating each other. We 
learn from vSir Thomas Roe that wlien Jahanipi \d'I Common 
Ajmer, a bi^ hsh and a jdate of curd were ])lacLd ^'***®"^®* 
heiore him according to the Hindu usage. The Timm id 
einijerors had themselves weighed against gold and 
other precious metals. Heiein we lind anotlier instam'c 
of their inclination for indigenous customs. *‘Sayvid 
Abdullah Khan oliserved the hasant or S]>ring iesti\al, 
and the Holi, pow^der-throw ing'h Akbar and Dara 
vShikoh made a deliberate attem])t to weld the two com¬ 
munities into one society, but their efiorts were not 
quite successful. During the Timurid rule there was a 
constant flow' of foreign Muslims to India. The new¬ 
comers from Persia and Central Asi<i were alien to the 
land and its customs, and they could not be so tolerant 
of the Hindu jiolytheism as the Muslims long settled in 
the country. The strength of the foreign element was 
maintained by fresh immigrants throughout the reigns 
of Akbar and his three immediate successors and the 
uncommon orthodoxy of Aurangzib created an unnatural 
atmo.s])here of susjiicion and distrust. 

The Country and the Court through Foreign 
Eyes :—Though we know very little about the life and 
condition of the common iieople before Akbar, wx" have 
occasional glimpses of the court and the country during 
the period under surve\% thanks to the accounts left by 
a number of observant Kuropean travellers, who came 
to India either in search of fortune or on religious and 
political missions. One of the earliest Knglish travellers 
to visit this country was Ralph Fitch, who visited the Ralph Fitch. 
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city of Hakla (in the district of Bakarganj) in 1586. 
Wc learn from him that the houses of this small t(n\'ii 
were “very fair and hi^h l)uilded“, tlie streets were 
larij^e and tlie country people went about in their loin 
clothe. Ca])tain William Hawkins, who came to India 
in tlie early years (^f Jahangir, wa^ struck by the great 
we<iltli of tliat emperor. He estimated his revenue at 
iift\' crores a year ; and lie (Jahangir) had sucdi a large 
following Avhenever he went out on a long journey that 
Hawkins thought that ‘hhe comjiass of his tents mav 
be as much as the compass of bondon”. Hawkins was 
a boon conijianion of Jahangir, but his account of the 
imperial government is very meagre. We leain much 
more about the Ihniieror, his court and administration 
Irom vSir Thomas Roe, the Jinglish ambassador at the 
court (jf Delhi. He writes: “They have no written 
law. The king by his own word ruleth, and his 
gov'ernors of provinces by that authority. ( )nce a week 
he sitteth in judgment patiently, and giveth sentence 
for crimes, capital and civil. He is every maids heir 
when he dieth ; which maketh him rich, and the country 
so evil builded. The great men aliout him are not 
born mible but favourites raised ; to whom he giveth 
wonderful means’h About the extent of the em])ire 
and its resources, Roe says ‘‘His territory is far 
greater than the Rer.sians, and almo.st ecjual, if not as 
great as the Turks ; his means of money, by revenue, 
custom of ])resents and inheriting all meids goods, 
above both'h The empire “is two thousand miles square 
at the least, but hath many petty kings within lliat 
are tributaries^. Roe found Jahangir “very affable, and 
of a cheerful countenance, without pride. Three times 
a da}^ he sitteth out in three places : once, to see his 
elephants and hea.sts fight, about noon ; after, from 
four to five or .six, to entertain all that visit him ; at 
night from nine till midnight, with all his great men, 
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but none else, where he belew with them, in all 
Ujniliarity”. The provineial .leoveria)r-, were so many 
(les])ots. Aeeordin.L^ to the I{n.i;]ish ambassador, “lliey Tyranny 

take life and yoods at i)leasnre’k Roe eo]n])]aiiK‘d . , 

Provincial 

tile eni|)er(-r that he hmnd the Im.ylis]] at Ahmadabad Governors, 
‘injured by tlie ^noxernor Jii their j)ersons and L;oods, 
lined exacted n])on, and kej)! as j)risoner--. that at 
ever\’ tovxn new customs were taken oi our i^ood-. 

[lassiny, to tlie port, c'ontrarx' to all justice and the 
former articles of trade”. Roe arrived in India in IhlS 
and went home in 1619. 

I'or an account of the coinni'm ]>eo]>]e and their 
life we must turn to the !<< nionstianfic (U’ rcjiort of 
hhancisco Pelsaert, a Dutcli merchant (1626). lie PeUaeri. 
testifies to the wealth of the country <ind tlie fertility 
of the soil, but he adds that agriculture suffered from 
tile tyranny of local governors and revenue collectors, 
beiigal had a i)rosi)erous silk and cotton induslry and prosperity 
Gujarat had many flourishing centres of trade. The of Bengal, 
artisans liad much employment but little pay and led 
a mi.serable life. To (juote Pelsaert, “for tlu‘ workman 
there are two scourges, the first of wdiich is low wages. Life of the 
, , . . T'he [second scourge) is [the oi)])ressioii of | the Workman. 
Governor, the nobles, the Diwan, the Kotwal, the 
Bakhshi, and other royal officers. If any ol these wants 
a workman, the man is not asked if he is walling to 
come, but is seized in the house or in tlie street, well 
beaten if he should dare to raise any objection, and in 
I lie evening ])aid half his wages or notliing at all. 

E'rom these facts the nature of their food can be easily 
inferred. They know little of the taste of meal. For 
their monotonous daily food they have nothing but a 
little khichri, made of ^greeii piiksc’ mixed wath rice, 
which is cooked wath water over a little tire until the 
mixture has eva])orated, and eaten hot with butter in 
tlie evening ; in the day time they munch a little j>arclied 
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])ulsc: or other wliidi they sav^ suffices for their 

lean stomachs. Their houses are laiilt of mud with 
thatched roofs. TTiruiture there is little or none, exce])t 
some earthenware pot to hold water and for cookin,i>, 
and two lieds’h The ])ettv shoi)-keeper was much 
better off than the j>easants and aitisans ])ut he was 
compelled to .sell his goods to the nobles and governors 
at less than half ])rice, and, as Pelsaert oliseiwes, “the 
unfortunate shop-keej^er may be rolibed in a single hour 
of the ja'olits of a whole month’’. Tlie ]>eons were 
poorly i>aid Imt made up their deficiency in wages by 
exacting dasiuti or commis.sion for every ])urcha.se tliey 
made on their masters’ behalf. Tlie nobles on the other 
hand rolled in wealth “wTung from the sweat of the 
I)oor”. We learn from Pelsaert that Jaliangir did 
not iiermit cow’-killing. “()xen and cows are not 
slaughtered, as they have to work wffiilc they are young, 
doing everything that is done by hor.ses in Holland ; 
and besides, their slaughter is strictly forbidden by the 
king on pain of death, though buffaloes may be freely 
killed. The king maintains this rule to ])lease the 
Hindu rajas and banians, who regard the cow as one 
of the most veritable gods or .sacred things”. 

Jean-Bajitiste Tavernier, a French dealer in lire*- 
cious stones, saw’ the jewels of Aurangzib. ”It .should 
be .stated”, writes Tavernier, “that the Great Alogul 
has seven magnificent thrones, one \\ holly covered wdth 
diamonds, the others with rubies, emeralds, or iiearls”. 
He gives a detailed de.scription of the ^^peacock throne” 
and adds that it cost 107,000 lakhs of rupees, but the 
figure seems to have been exaggerated. 

Francois Bernier, a Frenchman by birth and a 
physician by profession, spent twelve years in India 
(1656—1668). In a letter to Colbert, the famous French 
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statesman, Hernier wrote that “gold and silver, after 
eirc’ulatiniLi in every other (juarter of the ylohe, eonie at The 
leiiytli to ]>e swallowed Ul>, lost in some measine, in 

f I ■ ; f r t r its 

H nuioiisian . ( )t the vast tracts ol country (s>nsli- Wealth, 

tutiny the einj)ire of 11iudousiau, many are little moie 
tlian sand or barren mountains, badly cultivated, and 
thinly peopled ; and even a considerable iiortion of the 
yood land remains iintilled from want of labourers ; 
many of whom i)erish in conse(|nence of the ])ad treat¬ 
ment they ext)erience from the froveniors. These pool Oppression 
people, when incapable of discharging; the demands of 

Cultivators. 

their raj)acious lords, are not only often de])ri\’ed of the 
means of subsistence, but are bereft of their children, 
who are carried away as slaves”. “The empire of the 
(i'rrrt/ Mogul comprehends several nations, ovei \\lnch 
lie is not absolute master. Most of them still retain 


their o^^’n ])ecuiiar chiefs or .sovereiRns, who o])e\' tlie Semi- 
Mogul or j)ay him tribute only by comjailsion. In 
many instances this tribute is of trifling amount ; in 
others none is ])aid”. The emperor k('])t a hn.ee army, 
and bernier o])iiied—“although the Grcai Mogul be in 
the receipt of an immense revenue, his exj^enditin e Great Ex- 
beine' much in the same i)ro])ortion, he cannot po'-sess P*^”*^**”**^- 
the vast sur])lus of wealth that most peo]>le seem to 
imagine”. The French [)hysician informs us that the 
peasants and aitisans were comiiictely at the mercy of 
Jagirdars, and he sa\^s “there is no one before whom Hard lot 
the injured i)easant, artisan or tradesman can pour oul 
liis just complaints ; . . . . the Kadis, or judges, aiv 
not invested with sufficient power to redress the w'rongs 
of these unhappy people”. “This sad abuse of the royal 
autliority may not be felt in the same degree near 


capital cities such as Dclhy and ^'Igra, or in the vicinity 
of large towns and sea-ports, because in those places 
acts of gross injustice cannot easily be concealed from 
the court”. Bernier conclude^ his account with the 
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ohserv’atioii tliat the poor ])eoj)le feci no incentive to 
industry and the iioldes none to save. 

IJe is, liowcver, very enthusiastic alxnit tlie riclies 
and the natural attractions of Hen.eal. '‘The country 
produces rice in such abundance that it supjdies not 
only^ the iieighbouriiiK but remote states”. 
abounds likewise in sugar, witli uliich it sipijihes the 
kingdoms of (lolkonda and the Karnatic, .... .\}ahia 
and d/tvsc/jc/am/a, .... and even /To sar “The three 
or four sorts of vegetables wTiicli, togetlier witli ric'e 
and butler, form the cliief food of the common ])eot>le, 
are purcTiased for the merest triile, and for a single 
toupic tv\enty or more good fowls mav’^ be bought. 
Geese and ducks are proportionately chcaje There are 
also goats and sheep in abundance ; and ])igs are 
olitained at so low’ a price that the Po)iiigucsc, settled 
in the countrv, live almost entirely u])on ])ork”. “In 
regard to valuable commodities of a nature to attract 
foreign merchants, I am ac(|uainted wdth no country 
where so great a variety is found”. “There is in 
Pen gale such a (juantity^ of c'ottoii and silks that the 
kingdom may be called the common storehouse for 
those two kinds of merchandise, not of Hindousiau or 
the bjnpirc of the (treat Mogul only, but of all the 
neighbouring kingdoms, and even of Europe'*. The 
Iuiro])cans liked the country so much that, w^e are told, 
they had a “proverb in common use among them, that 
the kingdom of Ben gale has a hundred gates open for 
entrance but not one for departure”. 

The most voluminous aecf>unt of India has been 
left by Nicollao Manucci, an Italian adventurer, who 
sj^ent nearly the whole of his life in this country. An 
artillery expert, a speculator, a physician and a diplomat 
in turn, Manucci travelled widely and came into 
intimate contact with the grandees of his time. He 
freely wrote in Italian, French and Portuguese ; but 
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^ilthougli his work was known by name, the actual text 
has been discovered only recently. He was by no means 
tlie only adventurer who came to this land of the 
“Pagoda Tree”. Tlie testimony of foreign observers 
proves what repulation India then enjoyed for lier 
wealth. The emperor of Delhi, ‘the Great INloguP, as 
lie was to tliese foreigneis, was rei)Uted Xo be tlie riche>.t 
monarch in the whole worhl. His nobles apiiarenlly 
had all that they could desire ; Imt the iieasanls and 
tlie artisans liv'cd in al\iect ]) 0 \erty and dragged on a 
miserable existence, rob1)ed by rhe mighty and ex])loited 
Iw' the strong. They seldom complained : with a 
patlietic resignatnm they ascribed all their e\ iP Xo an 
adverse fate, believing that they got wdiat the\^ deserxed. 
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TRANSITION TO MODERN INDIA 

CHAPTER XXIX 

ADVENT OF THE EUROPEAN NATIONS 

Muslim Neglect of Sea-Power :—The IMiisliiu 
invaders from (iliazni and (*liur, Samarqand and Kabul 
had come by the well-known land route across the 
north-west frontier. The Timurid princes maintained 
a liiij^e standing army but they did not realise the 
necessity of building up a strong sea-]>ower. To rule 
tlie waves was evidently not their as])iration, and it 
was across the sea that our British rulers came. 

The Portuguese :—The direct sea-route to India 
was discoNXTed by a Portuguese seaman. From time 
immemorial India liad trade relations with the nations 
of the West. In course of time this ])roiitab1e business 
I)assed into the hands of the Arab traders. From them 
Indian goods were purchased by the enterprising 
merchants of Venice and Genoa. But the ])eot)le of 
Western Europe were naturally anxious to divert the 
course of this commerce to their own advantage. 
Tliey, therefore, sought a direct route to India, and the 
Portuguese Government sent a number of expeditions 
along the African coast. Bartholomew de Diaz doubled 
the Cape of Good Hope, or the stormy Cape, as he called 
it, in oi about 1487. In 1498 another Portuguese sailor, 
Vasco da Gama, pushed further north and cast and 
reached the famous port of Calicut. Portugal was thus 
brought into direct communication with the land of ease 
and opulence she had been seeking so long. 



THE PORTUGUESE 
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TIr* discovery could not be kept a secret but tlR' 
Portuguese were not i)re])ared to shale its benefits with 
other nations. Nor were they satisfied witli le.ailiniate 
trade alone. Tliey claimed tlie so\ereia,nly of the 
eastern seas and molested merchantmen of otlier 
nationalities. This broiiL^ht tliem into conflict with the 
Aral) merchants and the Hindu ruler ot Calicut, entitled 
the Zaniorin. The Poitu.auese on tlieii jaiit leadilv 
entered into political intri.i^ues <uk1 made alliances witli 
tlie Zaniorin’s enemies. 

T'he real founder of the Portui>uese ])ower in India 
was Affonso de xMliinjuenjue. h'irst sent to India in 
1503 in coininand of a s(]iiadron, Ini liad a .i^ood record 
ol naA'al achie\ enients t(^ his credit when lie took cliar.^e 
of Portuguese alTairs in India as .£;o\ernor (1509). In 
1510 he ca])tured Ooa, then a ricli centre o^' trade and 
an important jitirt beloni^lim; to ]hja]mr. Albiujiierijue 
liersecuted the Muslims most bitterly and encoura.Lied 
the Portuguese to marry Indian waves and settle in the 
country. When lie died in 1515, the Poitu.Liuese were 
the foremost iiavad power in India and their fleet com- 
ifletely dominated the west coast. 

(b'adually they founded a niimlKr of coiuenient 
settlements near the sea. They still retain Goa, Daman 
and Dill. In former times they also held vSalsette, 
Basscin, Chaul and Bombay, San Thome near Madra.> 
and Hughli in Bengal, while their authority w a^ 
established over the major part of Ceylon. But their 
misdeeds in the sea and the i)erseculion ol non- 
Christians in their settlements alike roused tlie hostility 
<^)f the country ]>o\\ers. We have seen how' Qasim Klnin 
had ca])turcd Hughli during the reign of fshahjalian. 
In 1739 they lost v"^alsette and Bassein to the Marathas. 
Meanwhile they suffered severely from the rivalry of 
other Eiu'opean nations wdio had come in their wake. 
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Other Western Nations :—As tlie Portuguese 
were jealous of the good fortune of Venice and Genoa, 
so the prosperity of Portugal in its turn excited the 
envy of otlier maritime nations. They did not acknow¬ 
ledge the extravagant claims of Portugal, ])a.sed as they 
were on fii'iority of occuj)ation and a ]^apal Bull, nor 
were they prepared to submit tamely to the Portuguese 
l)olicy of exclusion. In 1600 the Pnglish kkisl India 
Company obtained-a royal charter granting tlieni ''the 
monopoly of commerce in eastern waters”. 'The Dutch 
formed their Pnited fvist India Company in 1602. The 
D-anes followed suit fourteen years later (1616). The 
Trench India CoIn])an^• sponsored ]>y the great states¬ 
man Colbert and organised under royal ])atronagc in 
1664 uas destined to play an important part in Indian 
history. The Hstend Coinpamy, floated by the merchants 
of Flanders and formallv chartered in 1722, may be left 
out of accTmnt. Finally, in 1731 a Swedisli Hast India 
Company came into existence ; but it traded almost 
exclusixely with C'hina. 

The ap])earance of so many competitors in the held 
naturally led to a bitter contest. The merchant com- 
])anies did not confine their actixities to trade and 
commerce. They soon formed ambitious schemes of 
territorial acciuisitioii and exerted their utmost to oust 
one ariotlier. lAery companx' claimed the mon()p(')ly of 
eastern trade on the .strength of the charter ol)tained 
from its oxvn government and xvoidd not permit even its. 
own nationals to*participate in the profitable ventures. 
The anxiety of the companies to avoid great competi¬ 
tion may be easily understood xvhen x\e remember 
that in 1622 goods bought in India for /AvS6,288 had 
fetched ;£l,914,600 in Plnglaiid ; or in other xvords the- 
capital invested by the Imglish East Indda Company 
had yielded a profit of more than 400 per cent. The 
business methods of the western nations xvere, hoxvever^ 
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far from peaceful. In 1(312 Middleton had compelled Their 

Indian IradiiiM vessels, by force to exchangee their jviethod^ not 

^oods for the commodities he had brought and Entirely 

. . , , PeacefuL 

exacted from vSurat ships a lieavy contiil>ution. Tins 
^\ as 2 ><^^^ible because the Timurid rulers oi India weie 
unable to })olice the sea, c\en in the ])a]my dav^s of 


Peaceful. 


their i)o\\er. 

Tdie Danes never enjo\'ed much inlliience in tlK‘ east. 

The ()stend Coiniiany had Imt a brief career in India, xhe 
The Portu^^uese power was visibly on the wane. The Weaker 

, . r r ^ ITT ■> Nations 

chiel competitors tor the eastern and Indian markets Eliminated, 
weie, therefore, the Dutcli, the iCn.Ltlish and the French. 

In bhirope, tlic Ihi.ebsh sometimes joined llie Dutcli 
against the h'rench ; and once France and F'neland The Dutch, 
combined a.!:>ainst Holland ; ])Ut in the east their policx' 
remained constant. At one time it seemed tint the 


Dutch x\ould .qain the ascendancy they coveted. Put 
later tliey contined their ojierations mainly to Ceylon 
in the south and the islands of the Indian Arc]ii])elauo 
in the east, so that the Fni>lish and the FVench w ere The French 


left to contend for power and influence in India. 

The English East India Company : —dhe cluef 


and the 
English. 


seat of the F.nglish East India Company in w estern India 


w^as at Surat. But a subordinate station was destined 


to attain .cerealer importance in future. Cliarles II of 
Fhiklnnd married the Ih^rlUKuese kiu 2 ’’s sister, Catherine 


of Praganza, and obtained the island of Bombay as Bombay, 
her dowiy (1661). Bombay was then regarded as an 
unhealthy place of little value Init it w'^as not delivered 
to the kind's representatives till alxmt 1665. Three 
yeans later the island was transferred to the Ihist India 
Company for the paltry nait of £\0 (Rs. 80, according 
to the exchange of tho.se days) tier year. In 1639 
F'raiicis Day obtained the lease of Madras from a local Madras, 
chief, wdiich became the ICiiglish headquarters on 
the Coromandel coast in 1640. lA)rt St. George was 
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I)Uill tile clefeuce ol llic new station. The 
factories in Hen.aal were ori.ainallv subordinate to 
Madras. In 1690, Job Charnock founded Calcutta, 
neai a nau-sliy swaiiq> on the Tluyhli. Thus stc]) l)y 
step tile hai^ksli Colli])any came to i)e tlie ])ro])rietor^ 
of a few settlements in India of wliicli Homliay alone 
was held in full so\ereiynty. Hut the i)ios]>eiity ot 

the Comj)an> caused yreat c'xc'itemeiit in Ivnylaiul 
and a iiumbLi' of “Interlopers’’ or unauthorised i)rivate 
UKa'chants a])])eared in Indian waters. In 1698 a rix’al 
companx' obtained the royal assent and then tollowed 
a ]>eriod of suicidal contest. Hut in 1702 the two 
comi)anies were amal.^amated under the stxTe of “The 
Ciiited Company of Merchants dVadiny to the liast 
Indies’b and internecine strife was healed once for all, 
French Settlements in India : —T'he French also 
beyan their commercial caieer in India with a factoi>' 
at Surat (1668) and at Alasulijiatam (1669). In 1673 
T'rancois Martin and Hellanger de Ives])ina\ olitained a 
little xallaae from the Alnslim i>ox’eriior of Valikonda- 
])Uiam. Here si)rany U]) the fortified town of Pondi¬ 
cherry (1674) which attained threat ])ros])erity under the 
fostering care of the early governors, Martin, Lenoir 
and Dumas. In 1674 the Naxxab of Bengal granted the 
French the site of the iireseni tow n of Chandernai>ore 
(Chandanna<:;ar) where they later built a factory 
(1690 — 92). The French occujiied Mauritius in 1721 ; 
and .Mahe on the Malabar coast and Karikal on the 
coast of Coromandel were acfiuired in 172vS and 1739 
resj)ectix^ely, but the factories at Surat and Masulii)atain 
had in the mearitiine been abandoned. Of the txvo 
rivals, the Ibi^lish coini>any had the advantage of 
greater xvealth and trade. The FVench com])any suffered 
a good deal from royal interference from xvhich the 
luiglish Fast India Company, as a private corporation, 
was free. But in Dupleix, xxho became governor of 
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Pondiclici r\’ iji 1742, the I'runcli liad d k‘adcr of 

iiiiconiiiioii al)ility and iiiihouiidcd ambition. 

Dupleix : l)ii]>leix as])ircd to found a J^rcncli 

emiiire in India. Tiic 
weakness of the Indian 
]>rinees was no lon,^er a 
seeret. I{\en in the da>'s 
of AiiraiiLizil) liernier liad 
noticed the inefficiency of 
Indian armies. Tlie ein- 
])iie had .i^one to ]>iec'es 
when Dujilcix took charge 
of the government of 
JN)ndicherr\^ and lie was 
convinced that a small 
force of Indian sepoys 
trained, disciplined and 
officered by linropean ex¬ 
perts would suffice foi his 
jmrpose. Before he could 
war broke out in luirojie between the bhi.ulish and 

the I'rench and hostilities naturalls’ sjiread to India. 

The First Anglo-French War (in the Carnatic) : 

--The war had lonj^ been exj)ected and Alahe de la La Bour- 

Bourdonnais, governor of Alauritius, had already donnais. 
planned an elTeclive attack against the Ihiglish settle¬ 
ments in India as early as 1741. But hostilities were 
delayed and the recall of the Lh'ench fleet by the home 
government de])rived La Bourdonnais of the means 
of giving effect to his ambitious sclumie. In 1745 
Pondicherry itself w’as threatened by an Tyiglish fleet, 
but the Nawab of the '‘Carnatic'' (the province round 
Arcot) ])rohibited all lighting wdthin his jurisdiction, 
and he was i)erfectly within his rights. But in 1746 
La Bourdonnais cajitured Madras, and clearly exceeded 
his authority when he engaged to restore the towm on 
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the i)a>iiieiit ol a heavy ran.soiii (/^400,(X)0). Du]>lcix 
refused to ratify these terms and retained Madras till 
peaee v as concluded. Anwar-ud-din, the Nawab of 
the Carnatic, who had been labouring under the delusion 
that the Frenchman would deliver the city to him sent 
a stiong force against Madras as soon as he was 
undeceived. But the huge army of U),()()() men was 
completel}^ routed by the small force of vSOO which 
the iM'encli could bring to the field. Dupleix had the 
salisfaclioii of liiiding his theory com]>letel\^ \indic'aled, 
but his enterprise against hMrt v^t, David proved a 
failure as did the Ihiglish naval exiiedition against 
Pondicherry. In 1748 the war in Ivuropc* came to an 
end and by the peace of Aix-la-Cha])elle Madras was 
restored to its former owners. But the treatv did not 
restore good feeling between the iival nations ; and 
thev' soon discovered a nov^el means of w’aging war 
as partisans of Indian jirinces without engaging as 
l)nnci])als. 

War of the Deccan and Carnatic Succession 
(Second Carnatic War) : - We have seen how 
Nizam-ul-i\Julk had become for all practical purjxises 
the indc]>endent sovereign of the Deccan though he 
still ]>retended to he the viceroy of the effete emperor 
of Delhi. T'he Carnatic was theoretically under the 
viceroy but the Nawabship had become hereditary in 
the family of vSadatullah. Tn 1744 the astute Nizam 
took advantage of family dissen.sions and apixiinted 
Anwar-ud-din, a creature of his, guardian of the boy 
Navvab. The l>oy was murdered shortly afterwards 
and Anwar-ud-din was appointed Navvab, but the claims 
of the old family were inherited by Chanda isahib, 
then a prisoner at Satara. Nizam-ul-lMulk died in 1748 
and the succession was conte.sted by his second son 
Nasir Jang and a favourite grandson, Muzaffar Jang. 
Dupleix at once perceived the great advantage that his 
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nation ini^ht dcri\’c from partici]>alin,u in lliis civil war 
He es])onsecl the ('anse of INIuzafTar Jane set u]) 

Chanda Sahil) as a rival to Anwar-ud-in. In justice 
to Diifyicix it should he pointed out that the Fmeh^h 
had ]>reviously lent their sui)port to an ex])e]led Raja 
of Tanjore and thus created a ])iecedent which the 
h'renchinan now' followed. He niiylit reasonahl\' teai 
that his ri\als would not lose this s])lendid op])ortnnity 
of iiiiprovnie their fortunes if lie preferred to -4and 
aloof. On the other hand, with a h'rench nominee in 
the xiccroy’s office and anotliei in tlie Xawa1)s]n]) of 
the C'arnatic, his ])ower and influence in the necc'an 
would l^e supreme. He mi^^ht also exi)ect valuable 
territorial and political concessions for hVance. .\t lirst, 
things went favoiirabl}' for Hupleix and his friends. 
Anw'ar-ud-din was defeated and killed (1749), hut Ins 
son Muhammad Ali made good hi*- escape and rcaic'hed 
Trichino])oly. Then tlie allied cause met wjtli a tem- 
]K)rary setback. Xasir Jang and Muhammad All sought 
and obtained Knglisli support. The former defeated 
and captured his nejihew ; ])Ut Nasir Jang was soon 
afterw'ards slain and Muzaftar was release<l .iiid restored 
to his grandfather’s office (Dec. I7vS()). He was killed 
in a .skirmish with some rebels, but this meant no 
loss to the French. Bu.ssy secureil the succession tor 
Salabt Jang, a son of the late Xi/am, and for man\ 
years to come enjoyed great influence at the* court of 
Haidarabad. Nor had Ilu])leix been disappointed in 
other respects. He had been appointed bv Muzaftar 
Jang the governor of an extensive tcrritoiwg and the 
rich ]>ort of Masulipatam with its dependencies was 
ceded to the French. Muhammad Ali was closely 
besieged at Trichinopoly by the sujierior force of Chanda 
Sahib and French success appeared to be almost com¬ 
plete. At this crisis a young man of untested ability 
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a])I)eared on tlic scene and saved tlie cause of the 
Jin^i;lish and tlieir friends Ironi inipcndin,!; ruin. 

Robert Clive :-“Rol)ert Clive was born at iNJaikel 
I)iavion in 172vS. As a ])oy lie was wild and wayward, 

and in 1742 lie was 
a])])ointed a junior clerk 
in tile service of tlie 
coinpaiu’ to be i)Osted 
at Madras. Clive took 
the first o]>])ortuiiity of 
reliiKjiiishin^ the ])en 
for the sw'ord and 
served as a volunteer 
when La ]fi)urdonnais 
ca])tured Madras. He 
j)roved his mettle in 
the defence of Fort St. 
David and took ])art in 
the Tanjore ex]>edition, 
Clive ri,ehtly pointed 
out that direct relief of 
TrichiiKjpolv was not likely to i)rove i)racticable and 
he su.u.eested the darinir alternative of sei/inp: Arcot, 
Chanda Sahib's capital, and thus creating a diversion 
in favour of the besie,i;'ed. He himself undertook to 
lead tile exjiedition to Arcot and with a small force 
of five hundred men, Indian and Ihi^lish, carried the 
place. Fvery thin« went as he had expected. Chanda 
Sahib immediately sent a lar^’C army under his son 
Raja Sahib to recover Arcot. But Clive defended the 
])lace a.e:ainst enormous odds (1751), and when the final 
assault was repuTsed he ])roceeded to relieve Trichino- 
poly. This turned the tide in favour of the lin.^lish, 
and the decisive defeat of Chanda Sahib and his French 
confederates secured the Carnatic for Muhammad Ali. 
Thus the earlier French success was counterpoised ; 
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and if a Erencli nominee ruled at Ilaidarahad, an 
J{ni 4 lish pii])j)el was placed at Arcot (1752). 

Duj>leix carried on tlie slru.i>nle witli unfailin^U 
resolution; but he was su])erseded by the anlhonties 
at Paris and a truce was concluded witli the 
(1754). Tims the second round in the An.^lo-h'rencli 
contest ended in a draw. 

The Second Anglo-French War (Third Carna¬ 
tic War) :~T he last round opened with the Seven 
Years’ War (1756). Pussy had in the meantime 
strengthened the French j>osition at llaidara1)ad 
and obtained an assi,i>nment of the rich i)ro\ince of 
the Northern Sarkars. But Pally, the new French 
commander, had to labour under insui)erable difiicul- 
ties. The sujverier resources of the F'n.ehsh had been 
further auL»mented by Clive’s succe.ss in Bcn,i>al (1757) ; 
and, as soon as the news of the war in I'/aro])e 
reached India, he seiz.cd the FTench settlement of 
Chandernai>ore. The Fngli.sh fleet commanded the .sea 
throughout the war, while Pally obtained little sU])port 
from the Fh'cnch scpiadron. From the civil authorities 
of Pondicherry he received vexatious o])])Osilion, and 
he could expect neither men nor money from home. He 
bcK^in his operations wdth a successful attack on Ibirt 
St. Ikivid (1758). Then the need of money com])elled 
him to turn his arms against Tanjore. The i)lace 
would have been reduced but for the timely arrival 
of the Ivngli.sh fleet ; and Pally had to summon Pussy 
from Haidarabad. Pussy had no alternative but to 
obey and with him vanished the Ib'cnch a.sceiulancy 
from the Nizam’s court. In December I7v58 Pally laid 
siege to Madras, but the garrison was strong in number 
and had an efficient leader in Colonel vStringer 
Pawrence. The F^rench general at last decided to 
storm the fort but he was again foiled hy the sudden 
arrival of the British squadron (1759). ]\Ieanw hile the 
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French had lo^t Ihe XorUieni Sarkar.^. Clive sent a 
detachiiienl from under Colonel F'orde in 1758 

witli the dehnile oliject of ex]>elling the French from 
tlR>e wealthy districts and occupyiii)^ Masulij)alani. 
Ill 1759 F'orde captured .MaMilij»atain and the Nizam 
formally translerred to the iCni^hsh the very districts 
lie li.id ])ie\ioiisl\ granted to his I'rench friemK. 
Rcjieated failure demoralised the Fhcncli army and 
lack of ])rovisions and funds prevented Rally from 
carrying on the canijiaign in the Carnatic with any 
chance of success. At last he was com]detel\ worsted 
]:>y Coote at Wandew'ash (1760) and the h'rench lost 
town after town. In 1761 Pondicheiry cai>itulated to 
the Fhiylisn after a sie^e of nearly nine months and 
Rally became a jn'isoner of war. Pondicheny was com- 
pletel>' destroyed, and “not a roof wns left standing 
in tliis once fair and flourishing city“. In 176v^ the 
war came to a close and the treat>^ of Paris was 
concluded. The Indian }>ossessions of the Ih'ench were 
restored to them but the FVench ]) 0 WR‘r in this country 
was shattered beyond recovery. From time to time 
they did indeed dream of reviving their lost glory by 
concluding fresh alliances W'ith Indian ]nances, but they 
never again became a serious menace to Pritish 
ascendancy in India. 

The Causes of the French Failure :—F'or the 
downfall of the 1^'rench powder in India neither Dupleix 
nor Rally can be entirely held responsible. There was 
nothing essentially wToiig or iini)racticable in Dupleix^s 
scheme, and as a military leader, Rally was not devoid 
of abdity or resolution. He had to fight against 
enormous odds ; and the very fact that he continued the 
struggle so long testifies to his warlike qualities. But 
between the seat of war and the belligerent countries 
lay the vast cxpan.se of two mighty oceans, and success 
dei>ended largely upon ascendancy in the sea. The 
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French fleet ])roved decisively inferior to the Hrilish 
navy, and Lally’s defeat was mainly dnc to Hrilirdi 
command of the sea. It was no less due to his want 
of m(>ne>\ He came with a scanty supply and iiev'cr Financial 
o])tained sufhcient funds, while his adversaries all 

the money they needed from lk*ni<al. Waiidewash was 
the ine\ila])le corollary of Plassey, and it was from 
lieiyyal that the h'mglish extended their antliorilv' ov'cr 
the rest of India. 
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Murshid Quli Khan and His Successors :~ 

Ivikc some other nobles of Anran.Q/hb’s court, Alursliid 
(Juli Khan sueeeeded in fonndin.Q a \irtuallv iiidei)en- 
dent dynasty in Bengal. Idn-mcrly Dncau, Alursliid 
tjnli was promoted to the diiacto governorship of 
Bengal by Aurangzib in 17()3-'1. It was he who trans¬ 
ferred the capital from Dacca to the jiresent town of 
Alur.shidabad which bears his name. vStrong by the 
favour of his master, he ruled the province almost as 
an inde])endent king with little or no interference from 
the central government. When he died in 1727 his 
son-in-law, vSliuja-ud-din, assumed the government on 
the strength of an imperial far man. Tlie fiction of 
the imperial suzerainty was thus maintained, but in 
practice the Naw’ab had nothing to apprehend from 
the Kmf)eror of Delhi. He was an able and considerate 
ruler and was in his turn succeeded by his son 
vSarlaraz Khan (1739). His reign lasted for a few 
months only and he was defeated and slain by 
Allahvardi Khan, governor of Bihar, in 1740. To 
justify his usurj)alion, Allahvardi secured the imperial 
patent and further took the precaution of sending some^ 
presents to Afuhammad Shah. Aide and energetic 
as he was, lie had to exert his utmost to defend 
his kingdom from the depredations of his Alaratha 
neighbours. After .several years of strenuous fighting 
he was comiielled to purchase peace by the virtual 
cession of a part of Orissa and an undertaking to pay 12 
lakhs of rupees per year as Chauih, Allahvardi died in 
1756 and w^as succeeded by his daughter's son, Alirza 
Mahmud, better known as vSiraj-ud-daula, and soon 
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ufterwardb the British established their authority in 
Bengal. 

Siraj-ud-daula and the English,: —The English, 
the Ih'ciich and the Dutch had all their factories in 
Bengal in close proximity to one anotlier. But the 
Jhiglish held the position of vantage as their settlement 
at Calcutta commanded the entrance to the river on 
which stood Chinsura, and Chandernagore, Uie princi])al 
j)laces of tlieir rivals. Allahvardi had wisely forbidden 
the ]{uiopean nations to fortify their settlements, and 
during his reign they were compelled to respect his 
sovereign authority and to keep peace within his pro¬ 
vince altliough their countrymen were engaged in a 
v\ar in the Carnatic. Siraj-ud-daula has been painted 
in tlie darkest colours. It has been the fashion to 
suggest that he w^as a monster of ini(iuity, and it is 
usually ignored that a war with the English was inevit¬ 
able in any cavse. The Ivnglish were smarting under 
tlie restrictions imposed upon them by the old Nawab ; 
and it is quite possible that had he lived a few 
years longer the conflict would have commenced in 
Allahvardi's reign. 'I'he youth and inexperience of the 
new ruler i)robably jirecipitated the contest ; but it 
.should be noted that his ill-feeling towards the English 
was not altogether uninovoked. In the first place, they 
had given vShelter to a man whom the Nawab regarded 
as a refugee from justice. Secondly, when the English 
and the French began to fortify their respective settle¬ 
ments in anticipation of the imjiending war, Siraj-ud- 
daula ordered them to desist ; the French readily 
obeyed but the English did not. And, lastly as 
Mr. Roberts points out, the English "‘had undoubtedly 
given Siraj-ud-daula some ground for complaint by 
abusing the trade privileges granted them by the 
farman of 1717”. The attitude of Drake, the English 
governor, had been far from respectful, and in 
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June 1756 the Nawab led his arni 3 ^ agaiiist Calcutta. 
Drake was not prepared for i)ronipt action and deserted 
liis station with tlie commander of the garrison. Alter 
a fee])le defence Calcutta surrendered and it is said 
tliat 146 prisoners including a woman were thoughtlessly 
pushed Jiito a narrov\ cell about eighteen feet scjuare 
where the majority died of suflocation. 4hie tuith of 
this stoi \ has leceiitly 1)een challenged, ;uid tin* acc'onnl, 
as it has come downi to us, is not without some difii- 
culties. J3ut all impartial writers are agreed that tlie 
Nawab ^vas not ])ersonally resiionsilile for this ternlile 
tragedy. 

The Battle of Plassey (1757) ]\ lean while Drake 

and his companions lay at Indta and wdien tlie news of 
the disaster reached Matlras, a fairly strong force was 
sent to Bengal under Clive wnth the fleet under Admnal 
Watson to repair the late misfoitune. CTi\c and 
Watson easily recaptured Calcutta (1757) and after an 
indecisive action Siraj-ud-daula concluded an offensive 
and defensive alliance with the Knglisli. “The com- 
panyhs fort and all their former privileges and rights 
were restored to them, compensation was to be paid 
for losses, and permission was given to coin money 
and fortify Calcutta^. The English got all they 
wanted but tlie peace lasted only five months. We 
have seen how Clive had seized Cliandernagore wdicn 
the news of the Seven Years* War reached India. The 
violation of his neutrality must have made the Naw^ab 
restive and he was suspected of secret correspondence 
wdth the French. vSome of his courtiers entered into 
a conspiracy with Clive with a view to replacing him 
by Mir Jafar, Allahvardi*s brotherdn-law^ During the 
negotiation Clive was guilty of a dishonourable tran¬ 
saction. In order to deceive a trader named Omichand, 
who was in the know, he ordered the name of Watson 
to be forged on a sham treaty. When his plans 
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were matured, he accursed the Nawab of a breach of 
the treaty aud oi)cnly declared war. The Nawab 
marched towards Calcutta and the two forces met 
at Plassey (Palasi) about twenty-three miles from 
iMurshidabad. The Nawab fled without serious lighting, 
and Mir Jafar was hailed by Clive as the ruler of 
Bengal. A few days later, the fugitive prince was 
ca])tured and put to death by Mir Jafar’s son Miran. 
Clive and his colleagues were sorely disapix)inted in one 
all-im])ortant resi)ect. They found that the treasury did 
not contain even one-twentieth of the expected cash. 
But lack of funds meant no loss to the consjhrators. 
They were ])aid in full the price of tlicir support. 
Cliv^e got no less than yJ234,000 in cash, besides a Jagir 
yielding an income of /,30,000 a year. Moreover, it 
made him, in a sense, the master of his employers. 
The members of the select committee also got their 
full share, but the new Nawab was unable to meet all 
his obligations, and it w^as settled that the Company's 
dues would be paid hy instalments. The morality of 
these transactions has often been questioned, and Clive 
and his apologists argued that the Companyks servants 
were not precluded from accepting any present and 
that what Clive obtained was really a free gift from 
an independent ruler. In reality it was the j^rice of a 
province, and Mir Jafar was hardly a free agent when 
the terms were settled. Clive had set a pernicious 
example which others of less ability were not loth to 
imitate. 

The Puppet Nawab :—Mir Jafar was Nawab in 
name, and Clive was the real ruler of Bengal. The 
Company obtained from their protigi the Zemindari 
of the 24-Parganas. The new Nawab could hardly 
defend his territories and when the Shahzada or the 
heir-apparent to the throne of Delhi invaded the pro¬ 
vince of Bihar, Clive had to march against him (1759). 
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Conflict with the Dutch : —But worthless as 
he was, Mir Jafar could not completely reconcile him¬ 
self to his humiliating position. The derision of his 
people was unconcealed, and he probably entered into a 
conspiracy with the Dutch of Chinsura to get rid of liis 
overbearing allies. The Dutch were jealous of the pre¬ 
dominant position the English had come to occupy in 
Bengal and readily accepted the Nawab's suggestion. Anglo- 
But their ships were detained and they were defeated 
both by land and water. The authority of the English in Bengal, 
was firmly established in Bengal when Clive lelt for 
home in 1760. 

The Nawabship on Sale :—Clive was succeeded Vansittart. 

by Vansittart as Governor of Calcutta. Mir Jafar had 
been so impoverished by the rapacity of his English 
supporters that he soon found himself unable to meet 
the demands of the Company. The Company expected 
Bengal to finance Bombay and Madras as well, and, 
their servants at Calcutta soon discovered an easy and 
profitable solution of this apparently difficult problem. 

The Nawabship was sold to Mir Jafar^ son-in-law, 

JVIir Qasim (1760), who ceded the districts of Burdwan, MirQasim. 
Midnapur and Chittagong to the Company ; and the 
governor and his councillors obtained a gratuity of 
^200,000 from the new^ Nawab. IMir Jafar \vas un¬ 
ceremoniously delhroncd by very men who “were 
bound to support (him) by the most solemn lies, dnine 
and human^^ As a man, Mir Qasim was far su]:»erior 
to his worthless father-in-law^ and, given the op])or- 
tunity, lie might have proved a good ruler. Naturally 
he did not like interference of the English ami 
removed his capital to IMonghyr at a safe distance from 
Calcutta. There he set to improve his army as well The New 
as his administration, but an act of the most elementary thT^ngluh. 
justice caused a rupture with the English. The 
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Company’s goods passed duty-free in the country. The 
servants of the Company were engaged in inland trade 
and claimed the same privilege. The concession was 
most shamelessly abused, and permits of the Company 
were granted even to their native agents and favourites. 
This placed the Indian traders at a great disadvantage. 
When his protests proved unavailing, Mir Qasim 
abolished all duties and placed the children of the soil 
on the same level with the English traders. This the 
latter would not tolerate ; and one of the most arrogant 
and unreasonable of them, Fdlis, the head of the 
English Factory at Patna, seized that town. This 
overt act precipitated war. The Nawab was no match 
for the English in an armed contest and his army was 
twice defeated. Infuriated by failure and the prospect 
of ruin, Mir Qasim tarnished his reputation b}^ a 
cold-blooded massacre of his helpless prisoners (1763). 
After a third defeat he fled to Oudh where he 
succeeded in enlisting the support of vShuja-ud-daula, 
the ruler of that f)rovince. But the army of Oudh was 
defeated after a sharply contested battle at Buxar 
(Baksar) by Major (afterwards Sir Hector) Munro 
(1764). When war broke out with Mir Qasim, the 
Calcutta Council restored their inoffensive puppet, Mir 
Jafar, to his former office. But he had to indemnify 
the Imglish for the losses they had lately sustained 
and to grant all the commercial privileges they had 
been demanding. The death of Mir Jafar in 1765 
afforded the councillors another opportunity of 
enriching themselves. The new Nawab, a son of Mir 
Jafar, had to present to the Governor and his colleagues 
no less than ;£139, and to confirm their trading 
rights, though the Directors had expressly disapproved 
of both. Corruption was rife in Bengal and discipline 
was entirely gone. At last the Directors sent Clive, 
who had in the mean time been raised to the peerage, 
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to cleanse the Aiif-ean stable which was ])artly of liis 
creation. 

Treaty with the Nawab of Oudh :—Clive l)e<;an 
his work with characteristic vigour and proiiiptiliKlc. 
The Naw ab of ()ndh had been thtjrouohly w orsted, but 
the war had not been formally ended. Peace w^as now^ 
made, and Shiija-iid-daula had to i)ay an indemnity 
of 50 lakhs and cede the tw^o districts of Allahal)ad 
and Kora. I'hese two districts w^ere transferred to the 
emperor Shah Alam II for his subsistence, besides an 
annuity of twenty-six lakhs of rupees. In return for 
these favours, the titular emperor conferred on the 
km.^ilish I vast India Company the Diwani of Benp^al, 
Bihar and ( )rissa includin.^ the district of Midnajmr 
and part of Hu^^hli in peri)etuity, thouyh Orissa 
proj^cr was then in the possession of the Maratha Rajii 
of Nap:pur. Clive deemed it politic to secure a formal 
p:rant of the Northern Sarkars as wxdl, though the 
districts had in reality been conciuered by Kn^lish 
arms. The young Nawab of Bengal w^as divested of 
liis administrative responsibilities and granted a fixed 
pensifm (1765). 

Double Government :—The system of government 
under w^hich the hiame and shadow' of authority’ 
remained with the Naw^ab w^hile real j^ower passed into 
the hands of the Ivnglish Company is knowm as the 
Double Governnient. The administration of the country 
w^as carried on by two Deputy Naw^abs, one for Bengal 
and the other for Bihar. But they w'cre a])j)ointed with 
the approval of the Company. So the two different 
functions of the administration, executive goxernment 
and criminal justice (Nizamat), and revenue collection 
and civil justice (Dhvani) came under the control of the 
Company. The gravest defect of this S 3 ^stcm w'as that 
it transferred the supreme ])ovver to the Company’s 
officers without an}^ responsibil^t 3 ^ 
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Other Reforms :—Clive had been specially coin- 
missioned to put a sto]) to the corrupt practices then 
prevailing among the Company’s servants and to 
abolish private trade. He wa.s armed with extra¬ 
ordinary powers to facilitate this object. The Com- 
])any’s officers were ordered to refrain from commercial 
ventures and had to sign covenants against receipt of 
presents. But the salary they obtained v\'as hoj)elcssly 
inade(|uate, and Clive organised a Society of Trade of 
which the senior officers, civil and military, were to 
be sliareholders. This scheme was in direct contraven¬ 
tion of the specific instructions of his masters, and the 
Directors very rightly refused their sanction. In the 
army Clive abolished the system of paying Double Batta 
or extra-allowance even in time of i)eace which had 
come in vogue after the battle of Plassey. Necessary 
as it was, this reform might have caused a serious 
mutiny in the army ; but the firm handling of Clive 
saved the situation and nothing untoward haj>pened. 
After two years of arduous work Clive left for home 
in 1767. Tlicre some of his earlier deeds were severely 
criticised, Imt Parliament exonerated him, and unani¬ 
mously resolved that Robert Cord Clive “rendered 
great and meritorious services to his country’’. That 
was in 1773. Next year he C(mimitted suicide in his 
fiftieth year. 4 

Achievements of Clive :—Robert Clive was the 
real founder of the British j^ower in India. He was 
not a great military genius, as is commonly supj)osed. 
Sir Charles Wilson says :—“To seek the enemy and, 
on finding him, to attack with headlong valour seems 
to have been his guidding j)rinci])le, and his successes 
w'ere due rather to his personal intrc?l)idity, and to his 
pow’cr of inspiring large masses of men with confidence, 
than to studied plans or dexterous mancxmvres”. A 
man of strong resolution and masterful spirit, Robert 
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dive never (juailed before difficulties nor avoided ^ 

•dangers. It was his dash and daring that saved the Daring. 
Carnatic for the Knglish and won for them the wealthy 
province of llengal. It was to him tliat the credit of 
annexing the Northern vSarkars really belongs. His 
conteinj)oraries did not always do him justice, but 
l^nglish liistorians of a later generation rushed to the 
other extreme and gave their aj)i)roval to everything 
he did. He was greedy and unscrupulous, Init he 
served his country well. Even tlie low moral standard 
of his age offers a poor excuse for forgery of which 
he was once guilty, and by receiving the so-called 
presents from tlie Nawab he had set an evil example His 
that bore disastrous results in Bengal. But, with all Lapses, 
his faults, he was in many respects a great man and 
his countrymen now remember his work in India with 
gratitude and admiration while his weaknesses are 
readily condoned. 

From Clive to Warren Hastings :—Clive’s 
successors in the government of Bengal, Verelst Verelst and 
(1767—69) and Cartier (1770—1772), were both men of Cartier, 
mediocre ability. A genius may make even a bad 
system work, but under average men it is bound to 
break down. The evils of the Dual Government now 
became manifest to one and all. In 1770 Bengal was 
visited by one of the worst famines known to history. \ Terrible 
One-third of the entire pojmlation died of starvation Famine, 
and disease ; and cultivation decreased as a matter of 
course. But no attempt was made to relieve the 
sufferings of the famished peasants ; taxes were collected 
with criminal callousness, and Warren Hastings 
observed that ‘'the nett collections of tlie year 1771 
exceeded even those of 1768”, 

First Anglo-Mysore War (1767^9) : —Nor were 
the Evnglish affairs in the Carnatic better managed. A 
new power had been founded in Mysore by Haidar Ali, a 
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Muhammadan adventurer. A man of humble parentage^ 
ignorant and illiterate, Haidar had a large share of 
native wit and shrewd common sense. He entered the 
service of the Dahvai or prime minister, who ruled 
Mysore in the name of the titular king, as a horseman, 
but quickly rose to be a commander of note. He 
supplanted his former patron before long and extended 
his territories by subjugating the petty poligars. On 

the north his power received 
a serious check from the 
Marathas who invaded his 
princi])ality and exacted an 
indemnity from him. He 
had some grievances against 
Muhammad Ali of the 

Carnatic and made an 

alliance w'lth the Nizam 
against the English protec¬ 
tors of the Naw^ab. The 
war commenced in 1767, but 
Haidar w^as soon left by his 
fickle friend to fight alone. 
In 1769 he suddenly appeared 
within five miles of Madras 
and dictated a peace. An 

exchange of prisoners and 

mutual restoration of conquests were stipulated. The 
Engli.sh undertook to help Haidar in case he was 

attacked by any other power. From his point of view 

this w^as by far the most important term as he needed 
support against his Maratha enemies. But when the 
Marathas next invaded his territories, the Engli.sh kept 
neutral and Haidar never forgave them for what he 
regarded as a faithless betrayal of an ally in distress, 
vSuch in short was the state of affairs when Warren 
Hastings became Governor of Bengal. 




CHAPTER XXXI 


WARREN HASTINGS (1772-85) 

Early Reforms of Hastings :—Warren Hastiiie:s 
was not new to Bengal. He had entered the Conipany\s 
service at the age of eighteen, and he subsequently 
became known as a 
man of “great ability 
and unblemished 
character*’. His first 
task as Governor was 
to reorganise the ad¬ 
ministration and im¬ 
prove the finances. 

Clive’s system of 
Double Government 
had proved a failure, 
and the two Deputy 
Nawabs, Muhammad 
Reza Khan (Bengal) 
and Raja Shitab Rai 
(Bihar), were dis¬ 
missed. A Revenue 
Board was set up at 
Calcutta whither the treasury was transferred from 
Murshidabad. British oflScers (collectors) w^ere employed 
for revenue administration, and the Company at last Revenue 
undertook in right earnest the duties and respon- *^®^®*"”'** 
sibilities of the Diwani, A five-year’s settlement 
was made with revenue farmers and Zemindars, 
and two courts, the Sadar Diwani Adalat and the 
Sadar Nizamat Adalat, were established for the 
administration of civil and criminal justice. An Ciyil and 

j . Cnminal 

easy and obvious economy was effected by reducing justice. 
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the allowances of the titular Nawab, whose office 
had become a complete sinecure. An imprudent move 
on the j)art of the titular emperor gave Hastings the 
welcome opportunity of making further considerable 
savings. 

The Nawab of Oudh and the Emperor Shah 
Alam II :—The titular emperor was a homeless 
wanderer when he obtained from Clive the districts of 
Allahabad and Kora and an annual tribute of twenty-six 
lakhs of rui)ces. This was not an act of pure charity 
or benevolence. While the emperor received the 
revenue he needed so much, he lent the English the 
prestige of his name and title which had its use in 
those days. But vShah Alam was anxious to return to 
the capital of his ancestors. The Marathas had (juickly 
recovered from the effects of Panipat, and a strong 
Maratha force appeared in Hindusthan proj)er to 
re-establivsh their lost ascendancy. The emperor 
returned to Delhi under the protection of a I\Iaratha 
chief Mahadaji vSiiidhia, and Hastings argued that as 
a Maratha prot6ge Shah Alam could no longer expect 
the Company to pay for his subsistence. The annual 
tribute was, therefore, stop])ed, and in 1773 the two 
districts were made over to their former owner, the 
Nawal) of Cudh, in return for fifty lakhs of rujiees. 
The Nawab further promised to pay a subsidy for a 
British auxiliaiy force to be employed in his service 
whenever it might be necessary. 

The Rohilla War (1774) The financial 
difficulties of his government next led Hastings to an 
undertaking of very doubtful expediency. There was 
no love lost between the Nawab of Oudh and his 
Afglian neighbours of Rohilkhand, and he was anxious 
to annex that prosperous province. The Rohillas had 
been technically guilty of a breach of treaty which at 
a moment of imminent danger they had signed in the 
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presnecc of a British officer. The Nawab offered a 
large sum for British assistance in the conquest of 
Ivohilkhand, and Hastings accepted the offer after long 
hesitation. Uudh served as a buffer state between 
Bengal and the powerful Maratlia empire, and the 
annexation of Kohilkhand was expected to strengthen 
a friendly neighbour. On the other hand, the Bohillas The policy 
liad gi\en the British no offence whatever. It is need- examined, 
less to examine their title to the province ; it was as 
gc>od or as bad as that of the Xaw’ab, but as rulers 
they were incomparably superior to the Knglish ptofege ^ 
ot ( ludli, and the Hindu peasant was much better off 
under the Rohilla rulers. In any case, the business 
smacks of a mercenary s])irit, and it certainly created 
an undesira])lc [)recedent. 

The Regulating Act, 1773 :—The liast India 
Conii>any had become a great territorial power in India, 
although in theory they had no possessions of their 
own. Their growling dominion could not but attract 
the notice of the British Parliament and it w\as widely 
felt that a private body of merchants should not be left 
in uncontrolled authority over a grownng emi>ire. 
Accordingly, the Regulating Act of Lord North was 
passed in 1773. It laid dowm that all desi)atches should 
he submitted to the king’s ministers for their informa- its ProvL 
tion. The Governor of Bengal became Governor- 
General. The Governor-General in Council was vested 
with some control over all British settlements in India. 

The Council wxis to consist of four members besides 
the Governor-General, who was given the casting vote 
in case of a tie. The first Governor-General and 
councillors were named in the Act and appointed for a 
term of five years. Of the councillors, Richard Barwell 
alone had any Indian experience, the remaining three, The New 
General Clavering, Colonel Monson, and Philip Francis, 
were entirely new^ to the country. At the same time a 
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vSupreine Court of Judicature, consisting of a Chief 
Justice and three puisne Jtidges, was eslablislied at 
Calcutta. The fir^t Chief Justice, Sir Elijah linpey, 
was a former schoolfellow of Hastings. The greatest 
defect of the Kegiilating Act was that it did not clcaiTy 
deline the lelatjons between the Governor-General in 
Council on tlie one hand and the suboidinatc govern- 
nieiits ot Hombay and JNIadras on the other. The 
relations between the Supreme Court and the vSupreme 
Government also remained extremely ill defined, while 
the (iovxuaior-General could not override the tlecision of 
the majority in his council. 

Hastings and the Councillors : — This was 
jiarticularly unfortunate for Hastings. The new 
councillors, from the 1>eginnings, assumed a censorious 
attitude and liegan a sj^steniatic campaign against their 
chief. The onl}’ councillor on whose support the 
Governor-General could count was Harwell, and he 
found liimself in a permanent minority until the death 
of Monson (1776) enabled Hastings to carry his points 
with his ('asting vote. 

Nanda Kumar :—Francis was the leading spirit of 
tlie op])osili(m. He came to India with the notion that 
the gov^ernincnt was corrupt from toj) to 1)ottom and 
o]>cn]y attacked the policy and measures of Hastings. 
Jh'ancis and liis friends, by their unconcealed hostility, 
indirectly invited accusations against the Governor- 
General ; the latter's enemies brought charges of 
bribery and defalcation. The most important of the 
complainants w^as Nanda Kumar, a Brahmana of high 
rank and position. Hastings brought a counter charge 
against the Brahmana enemy but refused to confront 
him in the Council. Before either of the cases could 
l)e decided, Nanda Kumar was accused of forgery by one 
Mohan Prasad. He was tried by the Supreme Court and 
a jury, found guilty and hanged (1775). The evidence 
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against Naiida Kumar was not very convincing, and the 
law by which he was condemned was probably jiot in 
()])eralion in Bengal at the time of tlie alleged olfence. 
There was clearly a miscarriage of justice. It was 
<)])enly suggested at the lime that Mohan Prasad was a 
creature of the Governor-General and that the execution 
of Xanda Kumar was a judicial murder. ()n the other 
hand, it has been pointed out that Impey was not 
always on friendly terms with Hastings, and there is no 
evidence that Hastings did anything to influence the 
judge against the unfortunate accused. It should also 
be noted that Ini]:iey was not the only judge wiio tried 
the case : there were his colleagues and the jury, 
agaiiist whom his critics have little or nothing to say. 
The case of Xanda Kumar, how’ever, wais a mere 
episode in the history of India and had no i>olitical 
significance of any imiiortance. 

The Government and the Supreme Court :— 

A glaring omission in the Regulating Act brought the 
Supienm Court into conflict with the (u)vernment. The 
Court claimed extravagant jurisdiction over many kinds 
of jieople and went to the length of tinding the (rovenior- 
Geiieral and Council guilty of contempt of court. At 
last Hasings brought this disgraceful episode to an end 
by ap])ointing the Chief Justice to the presidency of 
the vSadar Diw^ani Adalat on a salary of /,6,500. The 
Chief Justice undertook to refund the money in case 
the ap])ointmcnt w'as not sanctioned by the Directors. 

The First Anglo-Maratha War (1775-82) In 

1775 the Governor and Council of Bombay engaged in 
a war with the Maratha empire. 

TTie third battle of Panipat did not prove fatal to 
the Maratha power which quickly recovered under the 
leadership of Madhav Rao, son and successor of Balaji 
Baji Rao. The new Peshwa w^as in his teens when he 
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was called upon to guide the destinies of his nation. 
He was confronted with enormous difficulties and found 
in his uncle Raghunath Rao or Raglioba a source of 
incessant troubles. The inordinate amliition of Raghoba 
led him to treasonable alliances with the hereditary 
enemies of the Maratha Stale, but the young* l^eshwa 
]>roved more than equal to his task. The designs of 
Raghoba were completely frustrated, and the Peshwa 
established his authority over his refractory feudatories. 
He led two successful exi)editions against Haidar Ali, 
hundred the pretensions of the rebellious ruler of 
Nagi)ur and sent a formidable army to recover the lost 
IVIaratlia ascendancy in Hindusthan proper. The 
IMaratha generals exacted tribute from the Rajputs and 
Jats and occu[>ied Delhi, Some of the Maratha chiefs, 
Maliadaji vSindhia among others, had an insatiable 
grudge against the Rohillas. But before they could 
invade their territories, the disconcerting news of the 
young Peshw\a’s death recalled them to Poona (1772). 

Madliav Rao was succeeded by his brother, Narayan 
Rao, an inexperienced young man of frivolous habits. 
The deceased Peshw^a did his best to conciliate Raghoba, 
but Narayan Rao could not pull on well with his uncle 
and r)laced him under arrest. Raglioba in his turn 
entered into a conspiracy wdth some discontented 
mercenaries, and Narayan Kao w’as murdered in the 
presence of his uncle (1773). 

The succession of Raghoba was not opposed and 
for a few months he enjoyed undisputed authority. 
But it was soon discovered that Narayan Rao’s widow 
was pregnant, and a strong party opposed to Raghoba 
espou.sed the cause of the unborn child. They were 
determined to exclude Raghoba from power in any case 
and decided to secure the Peshwaship for an adopted 
son in case the child should be a girl. But luckily a 
son was born and a regency was set up. The brain 
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1)1 the wiih a young Hraliinana, Nana TTidnavih, 

w'lio had fled from the fatal held of Pauipat, 

Ex]>elled from the home provinces and hunted from 
i>lacc* to i>lace, Raghimatli at last opened negotiations 
with tile Ivnglish of ih)mhay. The Boinliay Government 
had no grievaiK'e against the Government of Poona. 
Peace prevailed between the two nations at the time. 
T'lie Bombay authorities were induced to support the 
cause ol kaghoba solely by prospects of territorial 
a('(iuisition. By the treaty of Surat (177vS) kaghoba 
undertook to cede to the Britisli Salsette and Bassein, 
two maritime territories adjoining Boml^ay, and 
promised to pay the exiieiises oL the war. 

A small force under Colonel Keating entered 
Gujarat and fought an unimi>ortant action. lUit at this 
stage the ^supreme Go\eminent intervened Hastings 
was [)rei)ared to ratify the treaty of Surat as an 
accomj)lished fact, but his opponents were not. They 
rej>udiated the action of the Bombay (V)verninent and 
sent Col. K])ton to Poona. Jn 1776 the treaty of 
Pnrandar was ('onchulcd by wTiich the Knglish retained 
vSalsette and renounced the cause of kaghoba. 'bhe 
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terms were not to the liking of the Bomba}" authorities, 
and they gave asylum to kaghoba in direct violation 
of the peace terms. P'ortunately for them, their action 
was uf)held by the Directors and the war was reopened. 

But their jubilation was shortlived, for the invading 
army was totally defeated and compelled to conclude a 
humiliating convention at Wadgaon (1779). The con- Convention 
vention was repudiated, and the Governor-General, now^ , 

, Wadgaon, 

freed from the obnoxious opposition, threw^ himself 
heart and soul on tlic side of his i)ro-vvar colleagues. 

An army under Goddard traversed the entire breadth of General 
India and appeared on the scene of hostilities. Though 
Goddard achieved some success in his earlier engage¬ 
ments w’ith the Marathas, he met witli a severe reverse 
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on his way to Poona and was coni])cT]ecI to fall back. 
TJiis failuic was compensated by Po])liaiiFs brilliant 
success ai^ainst (Jwalior (1780). In 1782 the treaty of 
Sall)ai was concluded, mainly at the instance of 
JMahadaji Sindhia, who was anxious to have a free liand 
m Northern India. Nana Kadnavns w as o])[)osed to peace 
at that moment, for the British were involved in another 
w’ar in .South India ; and had the Maratha waited a 
little longer, they might have extorted better terms. 
Kaghoba w'as jxmsioned off, and the Phiglish recognised 
Madhav Rao Narayan as the rightful Feshwa. They 
obtained Salsette, but gave some territory to .Sindhia. 

Second Anglo-Mysore War (1780-84) :—In 1779 
a grand alliance was organised by the Nizam against the 
Hritisli. He had no difliculty in inducing the INIarathas, 
who were already at war with Bombay, and Haidar Ali 
to join liim, Haidar had not forgotten or forgiven his 
j>ast injuries ; and fresli offence w^as given him wdien the 
British captured Malie (1779), a small Frencli settlement 
within his jurisdiction. War had broken out between 
Ihigland and France in Huro])e, and the French settle¬ 
ments in India w^ere seized by the British. But Haidar 
coiitemled tliat the neutrality of his kingdom had been 
violated by the ca]>ture of IMahe and declared war. The 
Ni/aiii seceded from the alliance .soon afterwards, but 
Haidar carried on the war with his usual vigour. He 
cut off a BritivSh detachment under Baillie, but was 
severely defeated by Coote at Porto Novo (1781). Tlie 
Mysore army again won an important victory over 
Colonel Braithwaite. In 1782 a French .sciuadron under 
Suffren, the most brilliant naval leader France has ever 
i)roduced, appeared in Indian waters. But the same year 
saw the death of Haidar. 

A self-made man, Haidar occupies a very high 
place in the history of his land. He found Mysore 
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a Miiall principality, weakened by dissension and Haidar’s 
impoverished by misrule, and left it one of the loremost Indian*' 
states in India at the time of his death. Kxtremely History, 
liard-working, he was accessible to ah ; and he per¬ 
sonally supervised the administration, altliough lie 
could not read or write. Mr. bow ring says : “He was 
a bold, an original and enterprising commander, skillul 
in tactics and fertile in resources, full oi eneigy, and 
never des|)onding in defeat. He was singularly iaithlnl 
to his engagements, and straightforward in liis ]>olic\ 
towaids tlie British. Notwithstanding the severity of 
his internal rule and the terror which he insjared, Ins 
name is always mentioned in Mysore wa'th respect, it 
not witli admiration.” 


Haidar’s death did not bring the w^ar to a ('onedu- 
sion. His son Tij)!! w’as an able military leader and xipu Sultan, 
in 1783 cai)tured Brigadier Mathew'S with all his men. 

But the same year came newes of peace from Kuropc ; 
and in 1784 the treaty of Mangalore w^as concluded Treaty of 
between the ruler of Mysore and the British Govern- Mangalore 
nienl in India on the basis of mutual restitution of 
conquests and prisoners. 


During eight years (1775-83) the British had to 
figlit against heavy odds for their very existence in 
India. A single mistake might have proved fatal ; and 
the credit of saving the infant powder belongs entirely 
to Hastings. Pie could not expect any relief in men 
or money from Jyondon, for England w^as then engaged 
in w^ar wnth her American colonies which were backed 
by lier old enemies, PVance and {spain. The long w\ars 
proved a great strain on the financial resources of 
Bengal, and Hastings had to find money by hook or 
crook. In his anxiety to secure funds he did not pause 
to consider whether his demands were just or his 
methods clean. 


Financial 
Difficulties 
of Hastings. 
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Chait Sinha of Benares : -His dealin.us v\ itlt 
Chait vSinha, Raja of Benares, were marked witli un¬ 
necessary severity and undeserved harshness. The 
Raja was originally a feudatory (or Zeiiiindai, as tlie 
partisans of the Governor-General contended) of the 
Nawab of Oudh. But in 1775 the oveiTordshij) was 
transferred to the Comjiany. On July 5 of that year 
it was definitely agreed that so long as Chait Sinha 
regularly paid his tribute, demands shall be made 
upon him by the lloiBble Company, of any kind, or 
(jii any pretence whatsoever, nor shall any person be 
allowed to interfere with his authority, or to disturb 
the pence of his country*’. The Raja was not, there¬ 
fore, legally bound to pay any extra contribution, and 
he regularly paid the sti])ulated sum of 22 i lakhs 
In 1778 Hastings demanded an extra sum of live lakhs, 
w hi('h was paid. The demand was rei>eated and,, 
although the Raja sometimes i)leade(l for delay and 
excm]>tion, [layinent was made on every occasion. At 
last he was called upon to furnish a body ot cavalry. 
The Raja did mobilise a small force, but Hastings had 
already decided to inflict a fine of some fifty lakhs 
on Chait Sinha for his supposed recalcitrance. Tlie 
Governor-General proceeded in person to Benares to 
enforce the penalty, and the Raja w^as put under arrest. 
The humiliation of their master infuriated Chait vSinha’s 
men, and they fell upon the Company’s vSejioys and 
massacred them. The rising was eventually sup]>ressed. 
Chait vSinha fled to Gwalior and his state was conferred 
upon his nephew^ the tribute being raised to forty lakhs. 
But tlie Gf)vernor-General obtained no immediate 
financia] relief to justify his high-handed proceedings. 
It appears that he wanted to goad the unfortunate 
l>rince into disobedience and penalise him on that 
account. The new Raja of Benares proved far inferior 
to his predece.ssor as a ruler. 
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The Begums of Oudh :—The Begums of Oudh, The History 

Jiiollier mid grandmother of the reigning prince, were ^ ^ 

credited with immense wealth. But tlie state was im- 
])o\erished and the Nawab was unable to pay his sti])u- 
lated subsidy. When Hastings pre.ssed the Nawab to 
c'lear his arrears, he jdeaded his inability to meet the 
•outstanding lia])ilities unless he was ])erniitted to seize 
the treasure of his mother and grandmother. Hastings 
not only gave his consent in direct contravention of an 
agreement made in 1775 l)Ut sent British troops to 
I'y/abad, where the tw’o ladies lived, to despoil tliem 
of tlieir i)roperty. Their eunuchs were inliumanly 
tortured and com])elled to j>art with the coveted wealth 
(1782). As vSir Alfred Tyall observes, “The cmplo}^- 
ment ol ])ersonal severities, under the su])erintendence 
of Britisli officers, in order to extract mone\' from 
women and eunuchs, is an ignoble kind of under- 
taking“, and Hastings's conduct on this occasion w’as 
ui]doubtedl\' “unwortliv and indefensible'k 

These jirocecdings naturally incensed many impar¬ 
tial j)eople in luigland, and Hastings’ adversaries 
did not fail to exploit that feeling. He had already 
l)een thinking of retiring from oflice and liad tendered 
liis resignation a few months earlier 'The news of 
fresh legislation on India decided liim, and in 1785 
he left for home. 

Pitt’s India Act, 1784 The new^ India Act had 
been i>assed by the British Parliament in 1784 at the 
in.stance of William Pitt. It practically transferred the 
control of Indian affairs from the Company to the Crowm. 

The snj)reme authority in civil and military matteis w^as Board of 
vested in a body of six Commissioners for the affairs Control, 
of India, t)opiilarly known as the Board of Control. 

The real power was, how^ever, to be exercised by the 
President of the Board. The supreme government of 
India wa^ entrusted to the Governor-General and a 
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Council of three who had full control over the subordi¬ 
nate presidencies in all matters relating to peace and 
war, linance and foreign policy. Thus some of the 
defects of North's Kegiilating Act w'cre removed and 
the res])onsibility for ruling India was 1)rought home 
to the British Ch)vernmenl. 

Impeachment of Warren Hastings :—t)n his 

return home, Warren Hastings w^as formally im])eached 
by the House of Commons for his Indian administratio]), 
Tlie trial dragged on for seven years, but Hastings wais 
lionounibly actpiitted on all the charges. He spent his 
last 3 X\irs in complete retirement and died in 1818 at the 
ri[)e age of 85. 

Character of Hastings :—The passions and pre¬ 
judices of his contemporaries have survived to our own 
day ; and it is l)y no means easy to form a correct 
estimate of Warren Hastings as man, administrator and 
statesman. It is difficult to defend or justify some of 
his dealings. The Rohilla War was inexpedient, and 
the exactions from Chait Sinha and the Begums were 
unjnstihable. He certainly broke the covenant of his 
service by accepting 150,000 rui)ees from Mani Begum 
when he visited Murshidabad, a very (luestionalde 
transaction. However much vve may disapi)rove of the 
undue fury of his accusers, we must not forget that even 
ljeoi)le of acknowledged moderation like Pitt and Dundas 
voted against liim in the House of Commons. 

Warren Hastings’s arrogance and intolerance pro- 
bably stiffened the opposition against liim, but we must 
not forget the immense difficulties with which he was 
confronted. He was a man of indefatigable industry 
and sui>erhuman courage. Himself a scholar of some 
ability, he was a patron of learning and scholarship. 
But as a revenue administrator he did not prove very 
successful. As a recent writer observes, ‘TIastings 
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broii^^lil to liih work a sound experience of Bengal, a 
lluent and accurate knowdedge both of Peisian and 
l^engali : lie had the reputation of ]>eing a loyal and 
most ehicient servant of the Company. In revenue 
woik his ability was not remarkable, and on his own 
admission he had no ]>ractical working knowledge ol 
il ; in fact his influence on the actual coiiditi<)ns ol the 
levenue was unfortunate, es[iecially when t'outiasted 
with Ins administration and reorganisation ol the 
judicature in the districts, whicli was a \igoious 
beiiehc'ial mo\ eiiieiit.’' 

vSir John iMalcolm, by no means a hosiile critic, 
wiites:—“His most strenuous advot'ates, while the_\' 
deleiid his personal integrity, are forced to acknov\ledge 
that the whole system of government over which he 
i)resided was coirupt and full of abuses. ^ 

In s[)ite oi all his shortcomings, Warren Hastings 
will always occupy an honoured place among Angh;- 
Indian statesmen. It w^as he wdio saved the British 
ascendanev in India wdien it was assailed on land by 
the iMarathas, the Nizam and Haidar Ali, and on sea 
1)\ I)e vSuffien. It was then that he reached his full 
height and proved his exceptional (]uabties. Bike 
Robert Bord Clive, Warren Hastings also leiideied 
A'aluable seiwice to his country. 


His Place 
in History, 
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FROM MACPHERSON TO MOIRA : 
FALL OF MYSORE AND THE MARATHAS 


The task 

before 

Cornwallis. 


Macpherson (1785-86) —HabtiiiL^ 1 l 11 India in 
1785 His successor did not airuc till the next \eai 
In tlic ineanUnie the government was held l)> Mr 
(atterw irds Sii John) Maepheison, tlie seiiioi meinbei 
of the council, as acting Ooveinoi-Ocncial ()iiL,inall> 
a shii/s i)urser, Maci>lurson had little abilitv and less 
lionesty Nothing worth mentioning li ippciied dining 
Ins short icgime 

Cornwallis (1786-93) . —Eail Coinwallis look 

eh i r g e of the 
Q o \ einoi-Gcneiid\ 
office Ill September, 
I7Sb N menibei of 
tlie Lnglish aristo 
Cl ic\ , he c 11 )o\ ed i 
higli icput ition i(ji 
sti nghtioi w aid con¬ 
duct and uiKjuestion- 
able intCf-nlc A 
fiiend of II e n 1 > 
Dundas, foi manv 
\ciis President ol 
the Board of Control, 
he cniovcd the confi¬ 
dence of the minis- 
teis The British 
Government in India 
had eirned notoriety for corruption, and Coinwallis 
had been tmrposel}^ sent to clean up the administiation 
The new Governor-General was moie hap[)ily situated 
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than liis predecessors. He was eiiii)Ovvered to override His 
tile majority of his Coimcil, and he eomhined in his 

1 ' • rr tages. 

person Hie twin oirices of Coiiiinander-in-Chief and 
'Governor-Creneral. The India Act of 1784 had s])eci- 
fically enjoined U])on tlie Governor-Oeneral to avoid 
war and pursue a i)olic>' of peace in his dealini^s wdtli 
the Indian States, ])ut l)efore four years ela])sed he 
had to en^a^e in a war that led to lurther exf)ansion 
^)f the Conij)anys territories. 

The Third Anglo-Mysore War (1790-92) :—It 
is not possible to discuss here all the causes that led to 
the tliird An^lo-Mysore conflict. A serious omission in Us Causes, 
an im])ortant letter Tijai vSultan anpde reasons to 

apprehend luxstilities from the Kn^:>lish, although the 
ininiediate cause for tlie breach of peace was afforded 
by Tipus agg^ression against the small x>rinci])ality of 
Tnuancoiv (1789). The Raja was, as an old ally, 

•entitled to British protection, and Corinvallis treated 
Ti])u’s attack on the Travarn'ore lines as an act oi war. 

Neither the Nizam nor the Marathas were favourably 
disj)osed tow^ards the rujei of Mysore ; and they made 
.common cause with Cornwallis against Ti])U Sultan. The 
The allies invaded INIysorc, Imt h>rmidable as the conn 
bination seemed, success w’as by no means specd\'. It to maintain 
W'as not until 1792 that Tijm was brought to terms, 
though Cornwallis had assumed command of the South India. 
Knglish army in person. The former had to cede half 
his territories to the victors and pay an indemnity of 
330 lakhs. Ihvo of the f>ultan’s sons ^\ere sent to tlie Peace 
Governor-Generars camp as hostages. The ceded Concluded, 
districts w^ere divided among the allied ]H)w^ers and 
Tipuks resources w^cre considerably reduced. The critics 
of Cornw^allis blame him for his failure to effect the 
-complete overthrow^ of Tipuks power. But they forget 
that the Indian allies of the Governor-General wwild 
not permit such a drastic measure, Cornwallis, more- 
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(>\Li, knew well how reluelaiit his employers were to 
add to their already extensive dominions in India. 

Administrative Reforms :—Ikit it is for his 
administrative reforms and not for his military achieve¬ 
ments that Cornwallis is best known in this country, 
lie found that the poorly juiid civil servants more than 
made iij) for their low salary by unoflicial perquisites of a 
doubtful character. He, therefore, provided for a decent 
salary and derniitely forbade all inqirotier sources of 
inc(nne. Thus the principal motive as well as the excuse 
for corruption was removed, and the honesty and 
efficiency of the Civil Service were fairly secured. 

For administrative [lurposes Cornw^allis divided the 
province into districts. He did not dispense with the 
old laws of the country, though some of the most crude 
penalties were abolished. He se])arated the rev'enue 
officials from the judiciary and ajipointed different 
court‘d for trying civil and criminal cases. The Sadar 
Diawii Adalai and the Sadar Sdrjamut Adalat as liiial 
courts (;f appeal were retained. A /Allah court under 
a British Judge with a Hindu Pandit and a Muslim 
Qazi to help him was c.stablished for each district to 
try civil cases, Betwwii the ZiUah court at the bottom 
and the Sadat Diivani Adalai at the top were four 
provincial courts. 

Kadi of these provincial courts was jiresided over 
by three Briti.sh judges assisted hy Indian experts 

in Hindu and Muslim law. Criminal justice was 

administered by four provincial courts, the judge.s 
going on circuit. The collectors had no judicial 

functions, and the police was placed -under the control 
of the judge of the /Allah court, who >vas vested with 
the authority of a Magistrate. Each District was 
divided for jiurposes of policing into a number of thanas 
or ])olice circles. The princijial jiolice officer of a 

thana was the Daroga, an under-paid Indian, wha 
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received a small reward for every bri.uand broii.^lil to 
l>c)olv ]>esides a trifling “commission on the stolen 
]>roperty recovered”. Naturally tlie police arrangement 
was most unsatisfactoiwn Cornwallis had a supreme 
distrust for Indians and never a[)j>ointed them to ollices 
of res[)onsibility. The number oi (juahlied British 
offu'ials was l>y no means lai'ne, and the judicial system 
^et up by Liarl Cornwallis had to ]>e largely nioihlied 
in later times. Ilis land rcweiiiie s>'steni, liowevei, has 
1>een in force in its essentials in Bengal, Bihar, ()rissa 
and Benaies, till the Ivand Reiorms introduced in the 
dilferent States of India iin tlie attainment of indepen¬ 
dence. 

Permanent Settlement (1793) : Tlie land revenue Previous 

sv stem in Bengal was most unsatisfactory Practice 

Cornwallis assumed office. As at piescnt, rent was not 

c'ollected directly from tlie cultivators. The ordinary 

Zemindar (often a revenue farmer) had no hereditary 

interest in the land he held, for he had no i)roprietary 

right. The Zemindari (or the riglit of collecting 

revenue with certain other duties and res])onsil)ilities) 

was put to auction and let out to the highest bidder 

for a very short term. It was to the interest of the 

new’ landlioldcr to make as much profit as he could its Evil 

wdthin the si^ecified time. 'The peasants werc» there- Conse¬ 
quences. 

fore, at times ill-treated and oppressed, and cultivation 
suffered with the result that the value of the land 
ultimately deteriorated. This was not the only evil of 
that unsatisfactory system. Irresponsible speculators 
often made an impossible bid and failed to make good 
their contracts w'hen the time for ]>ayinenl came. The 
collection, therefore, was very uncertain. Tliis was 
all the more serious, since the (Government dejnmded 
mainly on their income from land revenue. Coriuvallis 
belonged to the landed aristocracy of Ihigland. In his 
own country the landed magnates aic the hereditary 
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proj>rietoi\s of llie soil. He naturally expected that a 
sisniilar system, if introduced into Jlen^al, would i^roduce 
benehcial results, and recommended a permanent settle¬ 
ment with the Zemindars. The rent j)ayable l)y each 
Zemindar was fixed for e\er and he retained tlie 
hereditary proprietorship of liis land so lon^ as he ]>aid 
tlie rent on tlie stii)ulated dale. Ills scheme met witli 
the ai)proval of tlie lioine authorities and was introduced 
into Beui^al in 1793. 

Its Merits and Demerits :—Opinion is sharjily 
divided on the merits and demerits of the lT‘rmani‘nt 
Settlement. That it has not been an iinmixed ldcssini> 
is admitted on all hands. While it immensely improved 
the p<csition of the Zemindar in certain respects, it 
totally ignored the interests of the actual cultivator. 
The Zemindar derives all the ]>rolit from tlie iupwoved 
value of the land without making tlie least contri1)ution 
to its improvements, and the state is compelled to 
burden the other classes with heavy taxation for 
defraving its increasing exjienses. But, strangely 
enough, many of the original Zemindars were not 
benefited by this measure. Unfamiliar wntli the newdv 
introduced law, they failed to ])ay their rent ])unctually 
and lost their ]>roj)erty. vSoine of tlie defects were not 
beyond reined}'^, and the tenants' interest has since liecn 
safeguarded by later legislation. On the whole, the 
]>easants of Bengal are much better off than those in 
other provinces. The l^ermanent Settlement has also 
heljjed to bring into existence a strong and compact 
middle class who form the intelligentsia in Bengal. 
Moreover, the new arrangement stabilised the income 
of the state and this was no small gain as Bengal was ex¬ 
pected to finance Bombay and Madras when need arose. 

In 1793 the Charter of the ICast India Company 
was renewed for twenty 3 ^ears and the monopoly of 
Indian trade was retained, except for the trifling 
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concession of 3,000 tons of cargo pur year made to 
|)ri\'ate merchants. The renewal was not a little due to 
Cornwallis’s .-.ui>])ort ol the Company’s monoi)oly. Ili^ 
setwices were highly ap]>reciated by his official superiors, 
and lie was made a Manpiis belore he left India in 
1793. He was not a genius, hut he was universally 
resiiected as an honest man and sincere reformer. His 
best serx’U'e to his country was his incessant campaign 
against corruption and briliery, and his traiisi)arent 
integrity succeeded where the superior abilit\' ot Clive 
and Hastings had failed. 

Sir John Shore (1793-98) : — -Lord Coinwalhs 
was succeeded by vSir Jolin .Shore, an old servant 
ot the Com[)any. iYs a subordinate. Shore had ])roved 
eminently efficient and the (lovernor-Generalship was 
considered to be the just re wan'd of long and faithful 
.service. Though thoroughly honest, .Shore w^as not a 
success in the high office he was now called ui>on to 
occu]>y. He was politically timid and literally' obeyed 
the provisions of Pitt’s India Act, wdien a bold departure 
was needed. He not only avoided a policy of aggre.s.sion, 
but delinitely refused to interfere in the affairs of the 
country powers. Not that he never deviated from this 
course. When Asaf-ud-daula, Naw’ab of Oudh, a sub¬ 
ordinate all>- of the Company died, .Shore did up.set 
Ihe succession and depose the heir of his choice, a 
re])Uted son of the deceased ])rince. He recogni.sed the 
claims of the late Naw^ab’s brother, Saadat Ali, instead, 
and concluded a fresh treaty wdth him to the immense 
ad\’antage of his ma.sters. Saadat Ali ceded to the 
Pritish Allahabad, a place of great strategic importance. 
Rven the most peaceful of the Governor-General made 
some contribution to the steady exjransion of the Briti.sh 
Indian empire. 

The Marathas :—Shore has been most unspar¬ 
ingly criticised for his neutrality wdien the Marathas 
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dealt a severe blow to the declining power of the Nizam. 

Tlie treaty of Salbai liad left JMahadaji Siiidhia free U) 
extend and consolidate his authority in Nh)rthern Mahadaji 
India, lie used the titular emperor as liis tool and Sindhia s 

Achieve- 

quickly built up a vast Maratha empire in Ilindusthan. nients in 
The fiction of the Imperial suzerainty was of great use North, 
to him. He obtained for his master, the Peshwa, the 
■office of the Vakil-i-muiluq or the vicegerent of the 
empire, and it was as liis naib or dej)Uty that lie 
established his ascendanc\' over the Rajputs and tlie 
Jatb. The real source of hi.s authority wa^ a powerful 
army, trained by Peiioit de Boigne, a vSavo>'ard (Italian) De Boigne. 
ex])ert, and officered by luiropean adventurers of diverse 
rac'e-? and classes. Mahadaji deliberately abandoned the 
old JMaratha .system of fighting, and his Muliammadan 
iind Hindu adversaries were .soon brouglit to their knees. 

With a view to establishing his ascendancy at Poona, 
where the real power was wielded by Nana PMdnavis, 
an astute iiolitician, he went south with a huge army, 
ap])arently to ]>ay his respects to the young lk‘sh\va. 

During his absence there his neighbour, Holkar, 
•cliallenged his ])ower but wns severely defeated by Conflict 
Sindhia’s trained battalions. But before his leal 
was achieved, Mahadaji suddenly died (1794), and liis 
great influence and vast military resources w’cre 
inherited by Daulat Rao, his grambnejffiew and ado])ted 
son. A year later died the saintly Ahilva Bai (Ahalya), 
daughter-in-law of Malhar Rao Holkar ; and the 
government of Indore passed into the hands of Tukoji 
Holkar, a good soldier wnth little political ability. 

The Nizam and the Marathas :—The death ol 
Mahadaji left Nana without a serious rival. His 
influence in the Maratha empire, loosely constituted as 
it was, was second to none. The Nizam was regained 
as the liereditary enemy of the Peshw^a ; and, although 
the two powers sometimes united against a third 
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parly, their old difference's remained unsettled. The 
Maratha claim to Chiuith and Sardcslunnkhi always 
offered a ready excuse for war. The Maratlias allege 
that the challenge came from the Nizam on this 
occasion ; but the KnglLsh assei't that Nana’s unbounded 
ambition was at the root of the conflict. In any case 
war broke out, and the Nizam was totally defeated by 
the united army of the Maratha chiefs at Kharda (1795) 
and compelled to surrender much territory. Had 
Shore interfered, the result might have been dilTerent ; 
and his critics contend that the Nizam did expect, 
and was entitled to, British support. But Shore might 
argue that he was precluded from such interference by 
an unambiguous clause of the last India Act. The 
Marathas were at peace with the Britisli ; and there w\as 
no definite treaty oldigation to fight on belialf of the 
Nizam against a friendly ])OW'er. 

Confusion at Puna ( Poona) :—ITie 1)att]e of 
Kharda might have proved fatal to the Nizam ; Init 
relief came in the most unexpected manner. Madliav 
Rao Narayan, the young Peshwa, was tired of the 
tutelage of Nana and in a moment of desj)air committed 
suicide (1795). The next in succession w^as Raghoba’s 
son, Baji Rao, an inveterate enemy of Nana Fadnavis. 
The latter did his level best to ui)set the order of 
succession ; and the plots and counter-plots that follow^ed 
are too tedious to recite. The Nizam exploited this 
dissension in his enemyks camp and recovered his former 
losses. The Marathas were hopelessly divided amongst 
themselves ; and, although Nana w^as restored to office, 
he never regained his former ascendancy. Baji Rao II 
was recognised as Peshw^a (1796), but he was as w^eak, 
as wicked and contributed more to the fall of the 
Maratha empire than anybody else. 

Lord Wellesley (1798-1805) :—Sir John Shore 
vacated office in 1798 and was succeeded by Earl 
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Mornmgton, better known by his later title of Marquess 
Wellesley. The new Governor-General was in the 
j:)rinie of life and an imperialist to his finger-tips. A 
jneinber of the Board of Control before lie came to 
India, he had diligently studied the problems of this 
country and was fully equipped for his new office. 
Jt was during tlie \^ar of the Frencli Kevolution that 
lie was j)laced in charge of the Ihitish Indian goveni- 
ment, and his aim was to make India safe for England. 
The Peshwa, Sindhia, Ilolkar and the Nizam had all 
trained l^attalions officered, more or less, by French¬ 
men ; and d'ipu Sultan was an avowed friend of the 
French Re])ublic. Wellesley was anxious to get those 
battalions disbanded and to rejilace French influence 
by British suzerainty. This could not be accomplished 
by a t)olicy of non-interference or peaceful persuasion ; 
and he decided to secure his object by a system of 
Subsidiary Alliance. 

Ilis plan was simplicit}^ itself. 7'hc British Indian 
Government were to undertake the defence, internal 
and externa], of their Indian allies. \ A stipulated force 
was to be maintained by the British for this purpose 
at the expense of the protected prince. Such a prince 
was expected to cede to the British a ])art of his terri¬ 
tories to ensure the<^regular payment of the stixmlated 
subsidy. His diplomatic inde[)endeiice had to be 
abandoned as a matter of course ; and he would not be 
entitled to have any political relation with any foreign 
powxT, once such an alliance w^as concluded. The 
alliance guaranteed the existing dominions of the Indian 
princes in exchange for their independence. None but 
a Weak power w^ould willingly accept such an arrange¬ 
ment, and the first to enter into the >Subsidiary Alliance 
was the Nizam, the feeblest of the whole lot. 

Fall of Mysore (1799) :—Wellesley next turned 
his attention to Tipu, who had been in correspondence 
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with the Ih'cnch (Governor-General of Mauritius, and 
this alone afforded sufficient cause for war. The Sultan 
might have avoided liostility by following the exain])le 
of the Nizam ; but he was too haughty to do so. The 
conflict was a \ery short one, and Tii)U died a .soldier’s 
death in defence of his cai>ital (1799). With him fell 
the newly founded ])ower of Mysore. 

Character of Tipu : —A brave soldier, an indus¬ 
trious ruler, an energetic innovator, Tipu was in 
many res])ects a remarkable inan. His private liie was 
without blemish, and he was free from the common 
vices of his cla.ss. He was a fairly good scholar and 
took a keen interest in foreign politics. In this respect 
he was far in advance of his fellow^ Indian princes. 
He sent em])assies to France and Turkey and corres¬ 
ponded with Zairian Shah of Afghanistan. Some of 
his Ihiglish contemporaries speak very highly of him 
and freely testify to the popularity he enjoyed among 
his subjects. But by others, he has been painted as a 
cruel tyrant, a liead.strong despot and an intolerant 
bigot. Though given to occasional outbursts of temper, 
Tipu w'as not guilty of .systematic cruelty ; and, though 
he was a good Muslim, his grants in favour of Hindu 
temples clearly prove his catholicity in matters religious. 
But he did not iiossess the political sagacity of his 
father, nor was he endowed with the latter’s shrewd 
common sense. He often indulged in useless innova¬ 
tions in the name of reform. Obstinate to a degree, 
he could not own defeat ; and rather than give up his 
independence he gave up his life. 

The Partition of Mysore :—The maritime dis¬ 
tricts of My.sore were annexed by the British, while 
the Nizam obtained the districts adjoining his own 
possessions. The remnant of the kingdom of Mysore 
was re.stored to a minor prince of the old Hindu dynasty. 
But the Nizam’s share w^as eventually transferred to 
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the British and the kingdom uf Mysore became 
surrounded on all sides by Biilish territory. 

Other Annexations 'JTiough Ihtt’s India Act 
had definitely prohibited fuither annexation in India, 
Wellesley firmly believed that the extension of British 
authority would be to the mutual benefit of the lulers 
and the ruled, and he never missed any opportunity ot 
bringing fresh principalities under his government. In 
1799 the JNawab ol vSurat and the Raja of Tanjore were 
pensioned off and their teriitories v\erc annexed. Two 
years later (1801) the Naw'ab of the Cainatic was 
depri\ed of his kingdom on a charge of treasonable 
consjiiracy ; and the kingdom of Oudli was furthei re¬ 
duced in extent. Saadat Ah, Sir John vShore’s nominee 
to tlie Nawabshii), w^as accused of maladministration, 
but he v\as not removed from his government. He was 
only relieved ot the fertile tract of land lying between 
the (langes and the Jumna (commonly called the Doab) 
together with tlic present Gorakhpur and Rohilkhand 
divisions. 

Egypt and Persia :—To counteract French influ¬ 
ence elsewhere, Wellesley sent an Indian force undei 
General Baird to h^gypt. The Sepoys rendered a good 
account of themselves. A diplomatic mission sent to 
Persia under Captain Malcolm also achieved important 
results. If the Governor-General had had his own waj^, 
Ceylon and Mauritius would have also been annexed. 
He wdsely refused to part wfith the PVench possessions 
in India after the peace of Amiens, and when hostilities 
were renew^ed, the French had no station of their owm 
in India. 

The Maratha Empire :—The Maratha empire was 
steadily speeding on its downward course. Nana 
Fadnavis died in 1800, and "‘wfith him departed all the 
wisdom and moderation of the Mahratta government’'. 
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The stability of a military empire depends mainly on 
the warlike qualities of its head ; but Baji Rao II, the 
l^eshwa, was no soldier. Incapable of a straightforward 
policy, the worthless ruler tried to set one chief against 
another. The great chiefs had one by one passed away. 
Maliadaji Sindhia and Malhar Rao Holkar were no more. 
Their descendants did not i>ossess their ability or wisdom 
and fought against one another. A disputed succession 
at Indore offered Daulat Rao Sindhia an opi)ortunity 
of establisliing his authority there. But Jaswant Rao 
Holkar, a natural son of Tukoji, was a dashing cavalry 
leader and a daring soldier. He rec'overed the prestige 
of his family before long, and Sindhia and Holkar 
became engaged in a deadly war. 

The Treaty of Bassein ( 1802 ) : -The weak 
Peshwa made matters worse by his incessant intrigue and 
treacherous conduct. A brother of Jaswant Rao was put 
to cleatli with great cruelty. At last tlie terrible chief 
appeared in the south and inflicted a severe defeat on the 
united forces of Sindhia and Peshwa. Baji Rao IT 
immediately fled from his capital ; and Jaswant Rao 
placed one Vinayak Rao* on the Peshw’a\s musnad. 
Baji Rao had so long refused to accept the Jsubsidiary 
Alliance, But he felt that he had no other alternative 
but to seek British protection. By the treaty of Bassein 
(lcS02) the Peshwa made himself a subordinate ally of 
the British ; and a ITritish force conducted him back to 
Puna and restored him to his former office. The power¬ 
ful Maratlia chiefs, however, refused to acknowledge 
British ascendancy and openly prepared for war. They 
received secret message of encouragement from the 
cowardly Pe.shwa who quickly repented of his hasty 
action. But even at this moment of imperial need the 
Maratha chiefs could not make a united effort. While 


* Son of Amrit Rao, adopted son of Raghoba. 
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Sindhia and the Raja of Berar mobilised their forces, 

Holkar did not take the field until it was too late. 

The Second Anglo-Maratha War (1803-5) ;— 

Wellesley was fully prepared for the corning- contest. 

The treaty of Bassein placed the Rnglish in a i)osition 
of great advantage, A strong British army under the 
Govei'iior-Generars brother, Arthur Wellesley, after- Arthur 
wards the Duke of Wellington, was already in the Wellesley. 
Beshwa\s territories. Another army under Lord Lake 
<)]>erated against Sindhia’s army in Northern India. The 
liuropean officers in Sindhia’s employ mostly deserted Lake, 
and the trained battalions made but a poor show. Had 
the Maratha leaders pursued the harassing tactics of 
their ancestors, the war might have been continued 
longer. But they preferred to fight their enemies 
according to Western methods ; and the result was 
disastrous. Wellesley defeated the combined army of 
Sindhia and the Raja of Nagpur at Assaye (1803). The Assayc. 
Bhonsla’s forces w^re again defeated at Argaon. Mean- Argaon. 
while Sindhia lost Delhi and Agra ; and his northern 
nrrny was severely beaten by Lake at the battles of 
Delhi and Laswari (1803). The two chiefs had no Laswari. 
other alternative but to own defeat. By the treaty of Treaty of 
Devagaon the Raja of Nagpur ceded Cuttack or the Devagaon. 
Maratlia province of Orissa and accepted the Subsidiary 
Alliance. The Sindhia made peace in 1803 on similar 
terms aiui concluded the treaty of Surji Arjungaon Treaty of 
(Anjangaon). The loyalty of the Nizam was richly 
rew’arded and he obtained Berar and Ahmadnagar. 

The war lasted for five months only. 

Jasw^ant Rao Holkar who had been watching events Holkar. 
now took the field. He pursued the old tactics of the 
Marathas and completely defeated Colonel Monson 
(1804). His triumph w as how^ever shortlived and his Battle of 
army suffered a defeat at Dig. But Lakeys failure to 
reduce the Jat fortress of Bharatpur (1805) revived the 
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Maratha hopes for a while. The Raja of Bharatpur, how¬ 
ever, concluded a treaty with the British, and Holkar 
would have been completely ruined but for the sudden 
reversal of Wellesley's policy following his recall. 

Recall of Wellesley : —Brilliant as the British 
victories were, and far-reaching as their results ])r(wed, 
they entailed a heavy expenditure and no immediate 
profit could be derived from the new annexations. 
The Company's debt increased in consequence ; and 
the aggressive policy of the Governor-General was not, 
tlierefore, to the liking of his masters. He further 
offended them by vStudied disregard of their orders and 
instructions. The appointment of his talented brothers 
to high offices also caused comment. Wellesley was, 
moreover, imperious and overbearing. So long as his 
policy was attended with success, the home authorities 
hesitated to interfere ; but when the news of Monson's 
disastrous defeat and Lake's repulse at Bharatpur 
reached England, he was promptly recalled. 

The Achievement of Wellesley :—The achieve¬ 
ments of Wellesley were admittedly great. He 
destroyed the unfriendly state of Mysore and broke the 
backbone of the Maratlia power. Henceforth British 
suzerainty was definitely established in India. Clive 
laid the foundation of the British Indian dominion. 
Warren Hastings .saved it from an untimely dissolution. 
But the glory of building up the splendid empire 
belongs to Wellesley. In pursuing his imjierial ideals, 
he was often guilty of insubordination, but he was con¬ 
vinced that he was right and his superiors were not. 
Moreover, his policy had the supreme justification of 
success. Busy as he was with diplomacy and war, 
Welle.sley was not unmindful of the practical problems 
of administration. He knew that an empire cannot be 
governed by men without adequate training ; and he 
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foviiuled the I"ort William College at Calcutta (1800) for 
new recruits to the civil ser\ice. It was at his sugges¬ 
tion tliat another College was established in ihigland 
for those who sought an Indian career. Wellesley 
occujiies a high rank, if not the foremost place, among 
the British emxhrc-builders in India. 

Lord Cornwallis (1805) The task of restoring 
jieace and healing the evil effects of war was entrusted 
to Lord Cornwallis. Old and iiiiiim, he accepted the 
heavy burden of the Governor-OeneraBs office for a 
second time with commendable xiublic sjiirit. But he 
died at Ghazi[)ur three months after his arru-al in India, 
and Sir George Barlow, the senior member of the 
Council, became acting Governor-General. 

Sir George Barlow (1805-7) :—Barlow carried 
out the policy laid dow’ii by Lord Cornwallis and made 
]>eace with Ilolkar on very lenient terms. The defeated 
Maratha chief not only got back his lost territories, but 
his indefinite rights in Bajpulana were also recognised. 
The Rajput iirinces w^ere thus left at his mercy, though 
the help they had rendered to the British deserved a 
better recognition. An insignificant rising, in which 
Tijm Sultanas sons at Vellore were suspected to have 
been implicated, w^as the only other notalde incident oi 
Barlow^'s regime. The mutiny was easily suiijiressed, 
and the Mysore princes w’ere removed lo Calcutta. 

Lord Minto I (1807-13) :—Lord Minto w as 
President of the Board of Control before he l:)ecame 
Governor-General of India (1807). He accepted office 
with evident reluctance, and the Directors wanted him 
to pursue a policy of x)eace and non-interference. The 
foreign policy of the British Indian Government w’as 
at this time largely influenced by a well-founded fear 
of PVcnch aggre.ssion, and one of the earlie.st acts of 
the new Governor-General was to send diplomatic 
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missions to Persia and Afghanistan (1808). A i)olitical 
revolution before the British envoy could reach the 
Afghan ca])ital rendered the Kabul mission totally 
ineffective and the Persian mission also met with little 
success. But IMinto was far more successful in his 
diplomatic dealings with Ranjit Singh, the Sikh ruler 
of Lahore. 

Ranjit Singh :—Ranjit w^as a boy of twelve wdien 
his father died (1792), He rendered conspicuous ser¬ 
vice to Zaman Shah of Kabul, wiio had inherited the 

claims of Ahmad Shah 
xAbdali in the Punjab. 
Ranjit was appointed to 
the governorship of 
Laliore with the title of 
Raja at the age of nine¬ 
teen by the Afghan King, 
The vSikhs w'ere at the 
time divided into many 
bands called Misls, and 
the prevailing chaos in 
the Punjab afforded 
Ranjit vSingh an excellent 
opportunity of building 
up a new powder. He 
soon threw^ off the Afghan 
yoke and gradually ex¬ 
tended his authority over 
the Punjab projier and Kashmir. He employed European 
adventurers to train and discipline his army. The 
Sikh States south of the Sutlej would have succumbed 
to his superior power but for British intervention. 
A local quarrel gave Ranjit the welcome opportunity 
of crossing the Sutlej (1806) and occupying Ludhiana ; 
but the cis-Sutlej chiefs sought the protection of the 
British. Lord Minto sent Charles Metcalfe to Ranjit^s 
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Court, and a treaty of “perpetual amity“ was signed 
at Amritsar (1809), by which Ranjit Singh undertook 
not to commit any encroachments on the possessions 
of the Sikh chiefs south of tlie Sutlej. British troops 
were i)ostcd at IvUdhiana, and the frontier was thus 
puslied to the banks of the vSutlej. 

Oversea Exploits :--The activities of French 
j)rivateers in the eastern waters made the reduction 
of tJie islands held by the French and the Dutch a 
matter of urgent necessity. Accordingly, the French 
islands of Bourbon and Mauritius were seized (1810) 
and the Moluccas or the Spice islands were conquered 
from the Dutch (1810). The occupation of Java, the 
most iinijortant station of the Dutch, followed soon 
(1811), the Governor-General him.self having joined the 
expedition. But all these conquests except Mauritius 
were restored to their respective owuiers at the con¬ 
clusion of the war. 

Minor Troubles :—In India Minto liad some 
minor troubles to suppress,—an ineffectual rising in 
Travaricore (1808-9) and a mutiny in the Madras a^-my 
(1809). But they w'ere quickly disposed of and caused 
no anxiety. 

The Renewal of the Charter :—In 1813 the 
Charter of the l^ast India Coiiq)any was renewed. The 
British Government at last yielded to public opinion, 
and the Company lost its monopoly in Indian trade, 
although the exclusive riglits in Chinese commerce wxre 
retained for some time to come. One lakh of I'upees 
in each year was to be set apart and applied to the 
improvement of literature and promotion of knowdedge. 

Lord Moira (1813-23) :—In 1813 Earl Minto w as 
succeeded by the Earl of IVIoira, better knowm as the 
Marquess of Hastings. The new^ Governor-General was 
a soldier, and it w^as reserved for him to complete the 
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unfinished work of Wellesley. But befoi'c he came to 
grips with the 'Marathas, he had to fight a strenuous 
war with the hardy hillinen of the Himalayas. 

The Anglo-Gurkha Conflict (1814-16) :—Shortly 
after Clive's victory at Plassey, the Gurkhas had, under 
the leadershi]) of Prithwi Narayan, occupied the Nepal 
valley and Kathmandu (1768). Their kingdom quickly 
expanded, and in 1814 their southern boundary met the 
northern frontier line of tlie British Indian emi)ire. The 
boundary was uncertain and ill defined, and the Gurkhas 
often encroached on the British regions. In 1814 Lord 
Hastings declared war against the intruders. 

The campaign was planned by the Governor- 
General himself, and the Gurkha kingdom was 
simultaneously invaded at four different j^oints. But 
the Nepalese were good soldiers, the British officers 
were unfamiliar with their peculiar tactics, and the 
country was still unknown. General Gillespie was 
killed in an aSvSault on Kalanga ; but this misfortune 
was more than retrieved when the Guikha general Aniar 
Sinha Tliai)a had to surrender the fori of Malaon to 
General Ochterlony (1815). Ochterlony then marched 
towards the Gurkha capital ; and the Nepalese found 
that further hostility was useless. By the treaty of 
Sagauli they ceded the present districts of Simla, 
Kumaun and Garhwal with the greater part of the 
Tarai, renounced their claims to vSikkim and agreed to 
receive a British resident at Kathmandu. 

The Pindari War (1817-18) :—Lord Hastings 
next turned his arms against the Pindaris, cruel 
marauders who lived on plunder and caused endless 
injury to the settled population. The Ih'ndaris often 
served as auxiliary forces in the Maratha army and 
lived under the protection of certain Maratha chiefs, 
their greatest patrons being Sindhia and Holkar. After 
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the fall of the Maratha power they found tlieinselves 
out of employment and began to operate on their own 
account. The Pindaris had their peculiar organisation 
and their bands consisted of recruits from all faiths and 
races. livery year they assembled at an a])j)ointed 
place and set out on their marauding expeditions in tlie 
autumn. Though well armed and numerous, they 
seldom risked a pitched battle and quickly took to flight 
at tlie approach of a regular army. To overtake them 
was not easy and even the most distant [larts of the 
country were not free from their depredations. Some 
of their leaders were very powerful ; and Lord Hastings 
had to come to an understanding with the Indian 
rulers before he attemiited to round u[) the Ihndaris. 

By January 1818 the Pindaris were practically anni¬ 
hilated. Karim Khan, one of their prominent leaders, Karim 
surrendered to the British and was given a small estate 
in the then United ITovinces. Chitu w'as killed by a 
tiger. Amir Khan, the most formidable of them, had 
come to terms earlier and w’as rewarded with the 
Navva1)ship of Tonk. Thus India w’as rid of a terrible 
pest, more destructive than wdld beasts and more sub¬ 
versive of social order than epidemic or war. 

The Third Anglo-Maratha War (1817-19):— 
Meanwhile, Lord Hastings w^as involved in a fresh war 
with the Marathas. The Peshw^a found British control Causes 
very irksome. Fresh intrigues led to fresh humiliations, 
until he w^as recpiired to cede the Konkan, give up some 
important strongholds, and renounce the headship of 
the Maratha empire (June, 1817). The principal Maratha 
chiefs w^erc not reconciled to the loss of their indepen¬ 
dence and they had every sympathy whth the Peshwa’s 
desire to throw off the British yoke. In November 1817 
the Peslwa fell upon the British residency at Khirki Battle of 
(Kirkee or Khadki) with an overwhelming force, but *^*'***^‘- 
his assault was completely rei)ulsed. A few weeks 
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later, the attack of Apa Sahib (of Nagpur) on the British 
Resident at Sitabaldi totally failed. Holkar's forces were 
routed at Mahidpur and he came to terms almost 
immediately afterwards (Jan., 1818). After severe 
reverses at Koregaon and Ashti, Baji Rao II surrendered 
to vSir John Malcolm (1818). Apa Sahib fled to the 
Punjab and vSubse(]uently died in Rajputana. 

Result :---Baji Rao 11 was deposed ; and with him 
the Peshwaship became extinct and his dominions were 
placed under British rule. The ex-Peshw^a was granted 
a liberal pension (8 lakhs per year) ; and he spent his 
last days at Bithur near Cawni)ur. Apa vSahib was 
deposed and his army was disbanded. The territories 
of the Bhonsla Raj lying to the north of the Narmada 
(Narbada) were annexed, the remnant of the kingdom 
being left to a minor grandson of Raghuji II. The 
small principality of Satara was created for the benefit 
of Jhatap Sinha, a lineal descendant of Shivaji and the 
theoretical head of the Maratha empire. 

The British authority was thus firmly established 
from the Sutlej to the Brahmaputra, from the Himalayas 
to Cape Comorin. The titular emperor was a British 
]>ensioiier, and the fiction of his supremacy was formally 
abandoned. The Nizam was under British tutelage ; 
and the Maratha power was completely broken. The 
Rajputs had neither the strength nor the inclination to 
challenge their new suzerains. In theory, the feudatory 
I^rinces were the equal allies of the British ; in practice, 
they had no political independence. Only the Punjab 
under Ranjit Singh and the Gurkha kingdom of Nepal 
could claim to be sovereign states when Tord Hastings 
left India in 1823. 
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THE EPOCH OF SOCIAL REFORM AND 
OF EXPANSION BEYOND THE SUTLEJ 
AND THE BRAHMAPUTRA 


General Character of the Period :—With \H23 
British rule in India entered upon a new jdiase. The 
military conquests of the previous period had consoli¬ 
dated British authority over the whole area extending, 
from the Sutlej to the U])])er Brahmaputra a^d the 
Kainafuli. After 1823 the frontieis of lirilish India 
were j^radually pushed beyond those rivers tdl at last 
they reached the river vSalween in the east and the 
v^ailaiiman and Kirthar ran,^es in the west. Tn foreign 
affairs a new orientation took place. The downfall of 
Napoleon had shattered the dreams of French dominion 
in the Near and Middle Fast. But the jdace of France 
was now taken by Russia. The steadv ex])ansion of this 
new’ ])ower l^nept the Knj:>lish in e\er-<>row ing alarm and 
])Ow^erfully influenced their foreip^n policy on the north¬ 
west frontier of India. In internal affairs, the period 
was one of all-round progress, esj^ecially in social and 
educational matters, the most important refc)rms being 
associated with the names of Bentinck and Dalhonsie 
The latter completed the fabric of British rule by sweep¬ 
ing away many of the vStates still governed by Indian 
princes. A storm burst in the lime of his successor, 
but it soon bkwv over, leaving the British the 
undisputed masters of India. 

Lord Amherst (1823-28) -.—After the departure 
of Lord Hastings, Mr. Adam acted as Governor-General, 
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pending the arrival of Lord Amherst, wlio took u]) the 
duties of his liigh office in 1823. The most prominent 
events of his administration arc the First Bunnese War 
and the ca])ture of Bliaratpur. A mutiny at Barrack]jore 
and the establishment of a sanatorinni at Simla also 
deserve mention. 

The First Burmese War (1824-26) :—About 
1750, a strong monarchy had been established in Burma 
by Alonpna. While his dynasty ruled, the Burmese ke])t 
on exjuinding in all directions, 'i'hey coiujucred Arakan 
in 1785, IManipur in 1813 and A.s.sam in 1816. In 1818 
they called ut)on Lord Hastings to give up Chittagong, 
Dacca, Murshidabad and Kasimba/ar. They made a 
grievance of the refusal of the Briti.sh authorities to 
surrender refugees from Arakan and Assam, who used 
Indian territory as a base of operations again.st the 
Government of Burma. In 1923-24 Burme.se officers 
drove into the outpo.sts of the Indian E{mpire from the 
Shahpuri Island (near Chittagong) to Dudpatli and 
prepared to invade Bengal. The patience of the British 
was now^ exhausted, and they expelled the Burmese 
from Assam. The latter, how^ever, successfully repelled 
a British detachment at Ramu on the Chittagong 
frontier. But this did not prevent a British attack on 
Rangoon, which was captured almost without resistance. 
The Burmese General Bandula, w^ho had hurried to 
meet the enemy, was killed by a chance shot at 
Donabew, and the British invaders advanced towards 
Mandalay. The Government of Burma now yielded. 
By the treaty of Yandabo (1826), they agreed to 
surrender Arakan, Tenas.serim, Assam, Kachar, Jaintia 
and Manipur, keep a British Resident at Ava, their 
capital, and pay an indemnity of a million sterling. 

Fail of Bharatpur (1826) :—The war had 

repercussions in the Indian States. The initial reverses 
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of the British gave wide curreney to tlie belief that 
their days were numbered, and, consequently, led tu 
outbreaks in several ]daces. In Bharat])ur, the claim 
of the son of a dec'eased i)rince was contested liy his Ambition 
cousin, Durjaii vSal. The Govenior-Oereral at first 
followed a jiGUcy of non-intervention, but ultimately 
dec'ided to support the rightful heir, when Sir Charles 
Aletcalfe, tlie Resident, iiointed out the inadvi^aljility 
of allowing a usurper to create trouble with impunity 
and engage in intrigue acainst tlie paramount power. 

An exjiedition war. eventually sent under Lord 
Combermere, wdio succeeded in storming the fort that British 
in 1805 had resisted tlie assaults of Lord Lake. Durian Capture of 

, Bharatpur, 

>Sal wais deported and the ]>olitical and military jirestige 
of the British Government vindicated. 

The Barrackpore Mutiny (1824) :—Indian 
Sejioys looked upon the Burmese as magicians and 
believed that they would lose caste if they went to 
Burma in ships. They had other grievances as well ; 
and, as these were not inquired into, an outbreak took 
place at Barrackpore, which “was only quelled after 
the mutinous regiments had been fired iqion by the 
British artillery and the parade-ground made a 
shambles^. The event is of some importance as mark¬ 
ing the beginning of a change in the mental outlook of 
the Sepoys that was of evil omen for the future. 

Simla :—A noteworthy event of the time of 
Amherst is tlie selection of Simla as the suniiner scat 
of the Governor-General. 

Lord William Bentinck (1828-35) :—On the 

resignation of Lord Amherst, the affairs of the Govern¬ 
ment were conducted by Mr. Butterworth Bayley, the 
Senior Member of the Council, till the arrival of Lord 
William Bentinck. Bentinck assumed office in 1828. 
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Twenty-one years before, he had been recalled from tlie 
Governorship of ^Madras because of his share of res¬ 
ponsibility for the Vellore mutiny. Now he was given 

a chance to regain his 
reputation in a broader 
and more responsible 
sphere. He aciiuitted 
himself v\ith credit on 
this occasion. The seven 
years of liis administra- 
lion are among the most 
memorable in the annals 
of India. Inferior to 
Warren Hastings in ad¬ 
ministrative capacity, to 
Wellesley in his vigour 
in pursuing inii)erial 
ideals and to Dalhousic 
Lord William Bentinck ability to organize 

victory,— in benevolence, 
in determination to check social almses and in zeal for 
promotion of the well-being of Indians he was su])erior 
to all these statesmen. His rule forms an important 
epoch in the history of Indian reform, and he is 
entitled to a prominent place among the rulers o( this 
country. 

Finance :—A policy of retrenchment w^as one of 
the distinguishing features of the administration of Lord 
William Bentinck. Rconomy had become an imperative 
necessity owing to the wastefulness of the Burmese 
War, which had caused a deficit of one million 
sterling. The first concern of the Governor-General 
was to effect retrenchment and increase income. 
His labours w^ere eminently successful, the deficit 
being changed to a surplus of one million and a half. 
The rnea.sures that brought about this change may be 
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indicated as follows. I'he extravagant salaries and 

allowances (baita) of certain civil and niilitarv ofBcers 

were curtailed Duties were levied on the opium of 

Malwa. Certain estates in Bengal, which had esca}>ed Opium. 

assessment, were made to pay revenue. Laree contn- 

, - Assess- 

butions came to the excheejuer from the revision ot the ment. 

land settlements of Madras and Agra. In making these 
settlements, Government was not guided by the prece¬ 
dent of the Permanent Settlement of Bengal. Tlie 
Madias settlement was superintended liy Sir Thomas 
Mnnro (1820-27). It was based on the i}oi7cari system, 
i I ,, on a direct contractual relation between the Govern¬ 
ment and the ryots for a term of years. The assess¬ 
ments of Agra (a part of the then United Provinces) 
were generally made for thirt}^ years. In this case the 
contracts were made with the small village proprietors 
or their representatives. 

ProgrcM of Commerce : —Commercially, the rule 
of Bentinck was not barren of interest. Treaties were 
made with the Amirs of Sind, which o]>ened their 
territoiies to peaceful commerce. The friendship with 
Maharaja Ranjit vSingh was reaffirmed in 1831. The 
ruler of the Punjab agreed to encourage trade along 
the Sutlej and the XIj>per Indus. The extension of the 
area of commerce inevitably led to an extension of 
political influence. It is interesting to note that rela¬ 
tions with vSind, at linst peaceful and friendly, led in 
the long rtin to the incorporation of the province into 
the British lunpire. Bentinck also took pains to foster 
communication between India and Euro])e through the 
Red vSea and the vSuez Route. 

Justice :—In the domain of justice, Bentinck Abolition of 
abolished the dilatory Provincial Courts, armed Collcc- 
tors with judicial powers, and substituted the vernacular 
for Persian as the court language. The reforms of 
Cornwallis had excluded Indians from resiK)nsible posts 
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ill the judicial as well as executive services. This 
defect \vas removed by the appointment of judicial 
oliicers now known as subordinate judges. The salary 
of Indian judges was increased, and their jurisdiction 
enlarged. Tlie comliined effect ot these measures was 
U) make justice less dilatory, less expensive and more 
Certain. 

Military Administration Jn the (^overnor- 

(icneral took up the duties of Comniander-in-Cliief as 
well and devoted hinrself to a careful study of military 
j>robleni.s. His ob.servation (in I8v^5) that the Indian 
army was the most expensive and the least efficient in 
the world, found confirmation in the upheaval of 18v57. 
ConsideraI)le economy was effected in tlie army, i>ut 
the pay of seiioys who had served for a long time was 
increased. The penalty of flogging was abolislied for 
Indian troojis in 1833. 

Foreign Relations With regard to foreign 
powers, the (iovernor-General tried to maintain peace 
and avoid war. We have .seen that lie formally re- 
affirmed friendly relations with Ranjit vSingh. But his 
love of ])eacc was not love of pacifism. As a matter of 
fact, the treaty with the Amirs of Sind and that with 
the king of the Sikhs were dictated to a large extent 
by a desire to counteract the influence of Russia, the 
extension of whose territories in Central Asia wais recog¬ 
nised to be the greatest danger to which the north-west 
frontier of the British Empire in India was exposed. 

With reference to the protected states, he w^as tied 
to the ])olicy of non-intervention. This sometimes led 
him to tolerate maladministration, as in Oudh. But 
he was no uncompromising advocate of the policy of 
‘det alone’f Thus he annexed Kachar in 1830, placed 
Mysore under temporary British administration in 1831, 
and added Coorg to the empire (1834). But the motive 
force of his policy was not territorial ambition, but the 
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wcll-heing of llio j^cople concerned. 'Jdie royal line of 
Kachar had come to an end with the death of its last 
cliicf, and the }>eoi)le sliowed willingness to come under 
llritish rule. The Raja of Mysore was misgoxerning his 
.state. The Chief of Coorg was an insane tyrant who 
had inilicled dreadful injuries ui)on his people. 

Social Reform : -In the sphere of social rehaiii Abolition 
l>arlicular attention is due to the abolition oi “t^uttec'’ ?qoo**’ 

^ 10 ^ 9 . 

(bati) and tlie suiipression of Thuggee (Tliagi). ‘vSati’ 
literally means a chaste woman. It was ]>arlicnlarly 
a])j)lied to Hindu widow’s who burnt themselxes on the 
funeral ])vre of their husliands. The practice liad gained 
such a terrible hold on tlie ]>opular mind that in Rengal 
alone no fewver than 700 widows are said to have l>een 
burnt alive in 1817. Tord William Bentinck determined 
to al)olish this inhuman custom. The task was both 
delicate and dillicult. Lord Amherst had shrunk from 
carrying out this very reform notwithstanding the 
direction of the authorities in Kngland. liven a bene¬ 
volent administrator like bvlphinstone was dou])tfnl if 
interference with such a time-honoured usage was com- 
jiatilde with the Com])an>'*s traditional policy of religions 
neutrality. But the Governor-General assumed full 
res])onsil)ility himself and in 1829 ]>rohibited the practice 
as criminal and punishalde l>y death. The hands of 
the Crovernment weie strengthened b>’ the sui)]>ort it 
received from Indian reformers like Raja Rammohan 
Ray and Dvvarka Nath Tagore. 

Thuggee Suppressed :—The Thags or Thugs w ere 
reputed to have been a fraternity of assassins wdio took 
to strangling and x>oisoning unwary travellers as a 
religious observance. They infested the highways of 
all parts of India except the Konkan and had an 
elaborate code of words and signs peculiar to them¬ 
selves. A recent wTitcr has challenged the common 
theory. He points out that there is nothing in official 
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records that justifies the student of liistory in 
distinguishing them from ordinary brigands, Bcntinck 
entrusted the task of extennmating these pests to 
Sir William Sleeman. During the six years following 
1831, 3266 Thugs were disposed of, and the highways 
made safe for travellers. 

Education (1835) ;—In the domain of education, 
the administration of Bentinck constitutes an important 
landmark. At this time there was a great controversy 
between two rival schools of thought on the nature 
of education to be imparted in India as well as the 
official medium of instruction. ()ne party stood for 
the dilTusion of English education and Western science, 
w Idle the other championed the cause of (Irieiital 
learning. The Orientalists were not a negligible factor 
and were ably led by the eminent vSanskrit scholar, 
Horace Haymaii Wilson. Yet their opponents gained 
the da\. The triumph of the latter was due in large 
measure to Lord Macaulay who saw visions of a day 
when “ha\ing become instructed in European know'- 
ledge they (the Indians) may demand European 
institutions.’’ Luder his inspiration the Government 
adoj^ted a resolution in 1835 to the effect that hence** 
forth the funds granted by them for education should 
be devoted solely to the propagation of education on 
English lines. The resolution is of momentous signi¬ 
ficance. It made English the official and literary 
language of India and paved the way for the un« 
interrupted extension of Western culture and the free 
employment of Indians in positions of trirst and 
re.sponsibility. A medical college was established in 
Calcutta in the same year. 

The Charter Act of 1833 :—^The new educa¬ 
tional policy was the logical outcome of the Charter 
Act (x)assed by Parliament in 1833), which stated 
emphatically that ‘‘no native of India nor any natural- 
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horn sp.hject of his IMajest}^ sliould be disabled from 
holdin.e any place, office, or employment by reason of 
his religion, place of birth, descent, or colour’*. The 
Act also abolished the Company’s monopoly of the 
Cliina trade. In India it was forbidden to enter into 
further commercial transactions. It remained only a 
goveuiing institution in subordination to the British 
rarliamcnt. The title of the Governor-General was 
changed from Governor-General of Bengal to Governor- 
General of India, I'he ju'esidencies of Bomba}^ and 
Madras were (lei)nved of their i>o\\Lrs of legislation. 
A fourth presidency was sanctioned at Agra. But the 
l)rovi.sion remained in abeyance, and a Lieutenant- 
Governorshi]) was eventually created. A Law’ Menif^er 
w’as added to the Crovenior-General’s Council, the tirst 
member behig Lord Macaulay, the chaini)ion of Western 
education. 

Notable Contemporaries of Bentinck :—Lord 
Bentinck was fortunate in having as his contem¬ 
poraries a number of eminent men who played an 
important part in the social and intellectual advance¬ 
ment of India. Foremost among them wa^ Raja 
Rammohan Ray, an ardent reformer and the founder 
of the Brahmo Samaj. Among other cclelnitics of the 
time may be mentioned Henry Vivian Derozio, one of 
the ]>ioneers of education in Bengal, Alexander Duff, 
the founder of the General Assembly’s Institution, 
Colonel Tod, the author of the great work, The Annuls 
and Antiquities of Rajasthan, which has profoundly 
influenced Bengali literature, and Horace Hayman 
Wilson, the translator of the Rig Veda and the writer 
of a ti-eatisc on the religious .sects of the Hindus, which 
was largely drawm upon by Akshaya Kumar Datta, one 
of the creators of Bengali pro.se. Another notable 
figure of the age w^as Isw^archandra Gupta who started 
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Sir Charles Metcalfe (1835-36) : Bord Williain 
Bfiitinek resigned in 1835. Sir Cliarles Metcalfe, the 
newly ap])ointed Governor of the Presidenee (jf Agra, 
Miceecded him a^ provisional Go\ernordleneial. llis 
administration is memorable on account of the abolition 
oi restnctum on the press in India. Hut this li]:>eral 
measure alienated the sympathy ol the Court of 
Directors, and he was not made permanent. Bord 
Auckland was appointed in his place. 

Lord Auckland (1836-42) : —F 1ie New Governor- 
(Mmeral took .steps to develop education and irrigation 
and abolished the jiilgrim^s tax. A famine broke out 
in Xorthern India in 1837-38, carrying off some eight 
lakhs of people. T'he (lovernmeiit organised relief work 
at a cost of 38 lakhs. 

Protected States Auckland had to deal with 
disafl'ection in certain Feudatory States. In 1837 there 
was an abortive attempt at rebellion in Gudli. The 
Raja of Satara and the Xaw^al) of Karmil were suspected 
of disaffection towards the British Goxeminent. The 
former vvas rejdaced by his brother, and the territory 
of the latter was annexed in 1842. 

The First Afghan War (1838-42) :—^Lord 
Auckland allowed himself to be dragged into a military 
enterf)risc that marred liis reputation and brought on 
the h'nglish one of the greatest disasters that befell 
their arms in Asia. Tliis was the First Afghan w’ar-- 
largcly an outcome of the anti-Ru.ssian policy of 
lyord Palmerston, the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs in Phigland. For .some time Russia had been 
extending lier j)Ovver in Central Asia, By 1834 her 
influence at the Persian Court was iiredoininaut. The 
ambition of Russia was a source of ever-increasing 
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anxRTv lo the liritish. 'That anxiety, as we have seen, 
iiis]nre(l to a certain extent Lord William Hentinck’s 
treaty with the Annrs of vSijul. Now, when in 1837 
the JN'isians under Russian encouragement threatened 
Herat in Afghanistan, the uneasiness oi tlie British 
deepened into alarm. Lord Ikahnerston uryed on the 
Indian (loxernmenl the necessity of takiny steps tor 
coml)atiny what lie deemed to ])e an iin])endiny danyer 
to the Indian Ihnpire. 'The (Government (A Lord 

Auckland sent a mission under Alexander Bui nes to 

Ka])ul to negotiate with Dost Muhammad, the Amir 

of Afghanistan. The envoy recommended an alliance 
with the Amir. The latter was willing to acce])t the 
British overtures favourably, ])ro\ided that the Indian 
(Government induced Maharaja Ranjit vSinyh to restore 
to him the city of Peshawar. But Lord Auckland 
dated not ofl’end the fsikh king. The negotiations 
consecjuently fell througli, and Dost ^Muhammad drifted 
into a Rus.sian alliance. Lord Auckland now deter¬ 

mined to ex])el the Amir, and re])lace him ]>y a 
subservient ruler. His choice fell on Sliah Shuja, an 
ex-king of Kabul, who was living at Ludhiana as a 
pensioner (h' the British (lovernment. A tripartite 
treaty was arranged between Shah vShuja, Maharaja 
Ranjit Singli and the Lnglish (1838). 

vSiiccess at first attended the arms of the allies. 
Kandahar, (Tha/ni and Kabul itself fell into their hands. 
Dost Muliaininad surrendered, and his rival was 
ti iumpliantly entlironed in his place (1830). 

The situation, however, was frdl of elements 
of danger. l%e rule of f^hah Shuja rested on British 
bayonets, and the ^bnfideP' foreigners could but evoke 
feelings of deep hostilitv in the minds of the freedom- 
loving Afghans. The ]M>])ular discontent at alien 
domination became all the more intense on tlie inani- 
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fest:itioii of moral laxity on tlie part of tlie liooi)s in 
occupation. 

At a time of aj>parciit tramjuillity, a disturbance 
broke out in Kabul when Alexaiulei lUirnes was pulled 
out oI hi'> house b> a hov\lm.^ mob and hacked to 
pieces (1811). The Hritish officers betrayed on this 
occ'asioii a lamentable want ol comjietcnce and energy. 
TTie niovenient, which might have been nip'[)ed ni the 
bud by timely action, was allowed to grow to formid¬ 
able iiroiHjrtions. ICven then the army might have 
occupied the citadel of Kabul and held out there till 
relief came. But, instead of this, they chose the less 
honourable alternative of evacuation. Macnaghteii, the 
British political officer on the spot, concluded a 
humiliating treaty with Akbar Khan, a sou of Dost 
Muhammad and the leader of the revolt, by which it 
w^as agreed tliat the British forces should leave the 
country, and that Do.st Muhammad should be set free. 
Shah Shuja was given the choice of remaining in the 
country or withdrawing with the British army. The 
British envoy added irresolution to timidity when he 
enten*d into negotiations wdth rival chiefs. The result 
v\as that he was betrayed, inveigled into an interview 
vNitli Akbar Kluin, and there put to death. 

Instead of breaking off all negotiations wath the 
murderers of their colleague, the British officers stooped 
to make still further concessions. Tliey surrendered 
arms and ammunition ; and then, entirely defenceless, 
started on their march towards India. They struggled 
on with ranks constantly thinned by the stinging snow 
of the Afghan winter and an incessant shower of 
bullets from the Afghans, whose fury Akbar Khan was 
unable or unwdlling to control. ‘‘The retreat became 
a rout, the rout a massacre''. The army, including 
camp-followers, was about 16,500 strong wdien it started 
on its perilous journey. Of this 120 men surrendered 
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to Akbar Khan. The rest perislied on tlic wav. Only 
one man, Dr. Brydoii, readied Jalalabad to tell the 
tale of the terrilile trapiedy. 

The only ;.i:leani of liitht in the eiicircliiig tu^looiii 
■was tile i;allant resistance offered by Sale and Nolt in 
Jalalabad and Kandaliar respectively. 

Lord Ellenborough (1842-44) : —The Afghan 
'disaster was so overwhelming that Lord Kllenborongh, 
who relieved Lord Auckland in 1842, thought it wise 
to direct an immediate withdrawal of the British troops 
still remaining in Afghanistan. But this inglorious 
policy of stampede was uni>o]mlar in the army. The 
Oovernment, therefore, after some hesitation, autho- 
ri.sed the advance of Nott from Kandahar and Pollock 
from Peshawar. The towui and fortifications of Ghazni 
w^ere destroyed and the so-called '‘gates of SomnatlPh 
taken away by vSultan IMahmud in the eleventh century, 
recovered. The great bazar of Kalnil was blown up. 
The army then returned to India to be received by 
Lord Pyllenborough with poini>ous ]>aeans and bombastic 
proclamations. Dost ]\Iuhanimad was allow’ed to return 
to Kabul. Shah Shuja, his rival, had already been 
assassinated by the insurgents. 

Conquest of Sind (1843) ; -Lord Ivlleiiborough 
now undertook another enterprise, which is even more 
blamew’orthy than the Afghan venture of his ]')rede- 
cessor. This was the annexation of Sind. The 
territory of Sind embraces the lowx'r valley of the Indus. 
It once formed y>art of the cmiiirc of Ahmad Shah 
Durrani, but ever since the end of the eighteenth 
century it had been governed in practical independence 
by the Amirs or Mirs of the Talpur family, wdio came 
from Baluchistan. The chiefs were divided into three 
branches stationed at Hyderabad, Khairpur and Mirpur. 
The British had long been interested in the Lower 
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IikIus \alk*\' B\ agreements with the Amirs in 1809,. 
wlucli weie renewed in 1820, they luid exeliuled 
Freneh infliieiiee from vSind. In 1831 Alaliaiaja 
Ranjit Sin^li ])roiK)sed to the British tlie jiaiiitiou 
of tlu' pr{)\ince. But tlie lattei did not (uieoura^e 
ilie idea. The next vear, however, Bentinck con-* 
eluded a treaty with the Amirs lie which it w’as agreed 
that vSind should he openeTi to merchants and traders 
from llindiisthaii j>roi»er, but would remain closed 
against armed vessels or military stores. In the 
lollowiny \'ears the British defended the province from 
the ambition of Ranjit Sinedi, who wanted to incor- 
]K)rate it into tin* Sikh emi)ire. But the fGovernment 
of Auckland im})osed on the Amirs ii. 1838 a British 
Resident as the price of jirotection. Durin.n the First 
Af^lian War, Sind was used as a base of operations, 
thoujL^h by tlie treaty of 1832 the entry of armed forces 
int(j the territory had been strictly foibidden. A new^ 
treaty, thrust upon the Amirs in 1839, placed the 
province formally under British protection and com- 
l)elled its rulers to pav for the maintenance of a British 
force. Finally, vayue charges of disaffection were 
brought against the Amirs ; and vSir Charles Napier 
was sent to Sind in 1842 whth full ])oli1ical and military 
j>owers. He dictated a fre.di treaty by wTiicli the Amirs 
were recjuired to cede certain territories, to furnish fuel 
for British vessels and give u]) the right to coin money. 
Before the negotiations were over, Napier acted as if 
Sind had passed under his authority. His high-handed 
measures evoked bitter resentment among the fierce 
Baluchis, wTiicli found expre.->sion in an attack on the 
Residency (1843). War was now declared. The British 
won two victories at Miani and Dabo. The Amirs- 
were expelled, and Sind w^as annexed to the Bombay 
Bre.sidency. It w'as afterw’ards constituted into a 
separate Province. 
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The Gwalior Outbreak (1843) . -Tl)c Maratha 
W’ar of 1817-10 had left Gwalior, ruled by the family of 
Smdliia, the most i)Owerful Indian military state south 
of the Sutlej. In 1843, the death of the riilin.L; cliief 
without issue led to the adojitiun of a minor to suecjed 
to the irudi. There was a dispute aliout the Re,i;eiicy, 
and the- Army 40,000 strong, showed signs of restless¬ 
ness. land IClleiiborough calculated iliat, if the 
Gwalior troo])S joined liands with tlie Sikh', of the 
Ihinjal), it would be difficult hi deal witli the combina¬ 
tion. He determined to prevent that undesirable 
\levelopment and sent his own men to the Chambal to 
deal witli tlie situation. The stubborn flwalior troops 
were defeated in two engagements, \ iz. at Maharaji>ui Maharajpui' 
and Paniai. Gwalior was placed under a Council of ^^”***‘* 
Regency, subject to the control of a British Resident. 

Its army was reduced to 9,000 men, and a contingent 
of 10,000 men was formed under officers selected from 
the British Army. 

Internal Administration :—Tlie Government of 
Lord bnienborough prohibited the legal recognition of 
slavery hi India and sujipressed lotteries. Attempts Abolition 
v\ere made to improve police administiation by the 
a])j)ointment of Deputy Magistrates and increasing tlie Police 
pay and ])ro.s])ects of Indian jiolice officers. Reform. 

Lord Hardinge I (1844-48):- —Loid Ivllenliorough 
was recalled in 1844. His successor was Sir Henry, 
afterwards Lord, llardmgc, an ex]>erienced soldier w^ho 
had taken j)art in the Natioleonic War and had been 
a member of parliament for tw^o decades. 

Internal Reforms : —The Govcrnoi-General took Social 
steps to suppress v^ati and infanticide in the Indian 
vSlates and wean the Khonds away from human sacrifice. 

Education was fostered, and the efforts of Government 
in this direction were ably seconded by a galaxy of 
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l^engali cckicatioiiistb, the iiiosl renowned ainoiii^ whom 
were Krishna Alohan Banerjce, Iswar Chandra Vidya- 
sagar and Bhudev Mukherjee. The Indian railway 
system w^as planned, and the construction of the Ganges 
canal, begun by Auckland but suspended in the time 
of his successor, was resumed (1847) 

The First Sikh War (1845-46) : —1 'he chief title 
of vSir Henry Hardinge to fame rests on his success 
in dealing wath the Sikhs of the Punjab. Before 
dw^elling on this memorable event, we would do w^cll 
to attempt a brief retrospective review of tlie career 
of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, the founder of the Sikh 
monarchy. By the Treaty of Amritsar (1809) he had 
undertaken not to carry his arms beyond the Sutlej. 
Tins limitation shattered one of the most cherished 
dreams of the Maharaja—the idea of bringing all the 
vSikhs on both sides of the Sutlej under the authority 
of one kingdom. Yet it did not induce him to resign 
liimself to a life of inaction. In 1813 he inflicted on 
the Afghans a severe defeat at Haidaru. Ten years 
later, he won a yet more brilliant victory at Then 
near Xaoshera. In 1834 Peshawar ])as-^ed formally 
under Sikh control, and Hari Singh Nalwa, the vSikh 
commander, proved a capital warden of the frontier. 
Tile impact of Sikh expansion w’as not felt on the 
Afghan frontier alone ; it threatened also to overw’helm 
tile ]>rinci])alities of Sind. At this moment the English 
a])peared on the scene, and once more set bounds to 
the ambition of Ranjit Singh. Notwithstanding these 
limitations, the empire over which the IMaharaja ruled 
in the evening of his life was an imposing one—large 
in extent and rich in renown. Ranjit vSingh was not 
only the creator of an empire but the recreator of its 
army. He transformed it from mass of horsemen 
brave but ignorant of war as an arP^ into a military 
engine of terrible efficiency and power. The removal 
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of powerful i)erM)nality in 1839 was the signal for 
ail era of confusion and disorder. Tlic central civil 
governiiient collapsed, and the Khalsa soldiery became Ascendancy 
the arbiters of the destiny of the State. In 1843, the 
throne W'as occupied by Dalip Singh, a minor, his Soldiery, 
mother, Rani Jindan (Jhunda), acting as regent. The 
army had become by this time the virtual dictator of the Causes of 
State. The Lahore Dur])ar wanted to get rid of this the War. 
terrible incubus. But the only means it could devise 
was to urge it on to invade Bnlisli territoiy in the lielief 
that either it would lie crushed in its cijiiflict with tlie 
linglish or it would lose its sutierabundaiit energy in 
a career of conque.st. It is, however, doubtful whether 
the Sikli soldiery would have entered upon a v ar with 
the Hritislp had they not been conxinced tlmt theii 
j>owerfiil neighbours were meditating an invasion ot 
their own country and the destruction of their 
inde]>eii(lcnce. This conviction w’as engendered by a 
series of signitieant acts on the ])art of the British. They 
were prej taring boats at Bombaj^ to make bridges across 
the vSutlej. Troops in Sind wx*re ke])t in readiness for 
a march towards Multan and the various garrisons of 
the north-west districts were being gradually re¬ 
inforced. All these wxTe interpreted as signs of the 
impending invasion of the Punjab. And when the 
Lahore Durbar urged the Khalsa to avert that calamity, 
they readily responded and went forth to give battle 
to the prospective invaders on their own territory. The 
hirst Sikh War thus began. Four battles were fought. 

4'he first at Mudki, the second at Fero/.e vShah 
(Phirushalir), the third at Aliwal, and the lourth 
at v^'ol>raon. 

Mudki (1845) —The encounter at Mudki was 
sharp and bloody. The Sepoys and European soldiers 
reeled under the excellent fire and vigorous attack of 
the Sikh infantry. In the eiid, hou'ever, the Sikh 
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army had Xu retreat with licivy the deleat 

due to the hupineuess of Lai Singh. 

Feroze Shah (1845) :—Tlie English next attacked 
the vSikh entrenchments at Feroze Shah. The resis¬ 
tance was ternlic and obstinate. Regiment after regi¬ 
ment of the British army staggered under tlie murderous 
tire v)i the vSikhs, and battalion after Ixittahon \v,is 
hurled l)ack with heavy loss. But Tej Singh, the 
Sikh general, suddenly left the held, and tlie liattle was 
lost. I'nder a l>etter and ])ra\’er leader the result miglit 
have been difl'erent. 

Aliwal and Sobraon :—In 1846 llie Sikhs again 
crossed the Sutlej under Ranjur vSiiigh I\lajhithia and 
a !)rilhant acSoi: look place at Aliwal. But the vSikli 
army was again defeated. The main body of the 
Khaisa had entrenched itself at vSobiaon. Fiuler cover 
of a fog the British army attacked the iiosition and 
won a decisive victory. The defeat of the Sikhs was 
again due to the inconpirehensible ('onduct of their 
commanders, witli the honourable exception of vSham 
Singh Atariwala. 

Treaties of Lahore and Amritsar (1846) ;—The 

Britisli army crossed the Sutlej by a bridge of boats. 
Ealiore was occupied and a treaty w'as e\)ncluded at a 
Public Durbar bv which all the territories of the Sikh 
monarch on the left of the vSutlej together with the 
Jalandar Deal), an extensive tract between the Sutlej 
and tlie Beas, were to become l^ritish possessions. A vrar 
indemnity was to be paid, partly in cash and [lartly bv 
the sale of the hill country of Kashmir and Jammu. The 
vSikh army was reduced. Golab vSingh, a Sardar serving 
the lyahore Durbar, purchased Kashmir ; and a separate 
treaty was made with him at Amritsar wTiich secured 
to him and his heirs the government of the province 
he had i)urcha.scd. A new treaty W’as afterw'ards made 
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vvitli tlie lyahorc- Durbar, re()uirin<> it to retain a body Treaty of 
of Hiitisli troops and setting uj) a Couneil of Regency 

1 1 • 1 1 • 1 • r 'f Council of 

under the \'irtiial dietatoisliij) of a British Resident. Regency. 

Lord Dalhousie (1848-56) : Lord Hardin^^e was 
succeeded bv Lord Dalhotisie in 1848. Tlie administra¬ 
tion of the latter may be r(*vie\ved under the followin^H 
heads (i) military csmqiiests ; (ii) annexations bv the 
doctrine of lajsse ; (iii) accjuisitions of territory otherwise 
tlian by lapse or coiujiiest ; and (i\ ) internal reionns. 

Under the first head fall the Second Sikh War 

(1848-49) and the Second Burmese War (1852). 

The Second Sikh War (1848-49) .—The. S^ibhs 
chafed under Britisli ascendanc>’ in tlie ihiiijab. War. 

Thou.eli tlieir army had been vanquished, they had 

never icknowlcd;.;ed defeat. They thought tliat they 

liad been ill served by their chiefs who were now 

reaping the reward of their perfidy. Their discontent 
became all the more intense on account of the treat¬ 
ment meted out to the Queen JMotlier. The combined 
effect of all these was to kee]) alive the embers of 
disaffection that could burst out at any moment into 
a mighty flame. The i)la/.e occurred sooner than 
many pcojile cxi)ected. Miilraj, Governor of Multan, Mulraj. 
had been called upon to pay large sums of money on 
succeeding to his office. lie resigned his aiipointment 
in anger. The resignation was accci>ted by the Lahore 
Durbar. When his successor, Khan Singh arrived with 
two English officers at Multan, the latter were killed. 

Mulraj was probably implicated in this act. Raja Slier 
Singh w^as ordered by the laihorc authorities lo advance 
tow ards Multan but he joined the insurgents. ()u Rani 
account of the activities of Maharani Jindan, the whole 
of the Punjab became a scene of covert disaiTection, 
and the veteran Sikh soldiers began to assemble on all 
>iides. The Sikhs were joined by their old enemies, the 
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Afghans, whose stii)port was purchased by the offer of 
Peshawar. 

In October 1848, Lord Dalhousie declared, ^‘the 
vSikh nation has called for war, and they shall have 
it with a vengeance”. An English army under Lord 
Oougli crossed the Ravi and found Slier Singh 
encamped at Ramnagar where an indecisive engage¬ 
ment took place. Sher Singh retired to a stronger 
position at Cliilianwala with guns and eijuipmeiits- 
iiiimole^ted. Here a terrible battle was fougiit (Januarv 
13, 1849). The Ihitish lost 2,4()0 ofhcd's and men, 
besides four guns and the colours of tliree regiments. 
They weie more fortunate at Multan, which was 
siormeMl on January 22, 1849. Shortly afterwards. Lord 
Gough advanced upon the Sikh jiosition at Gujarat 
(February 21, 1849). The vSikh Army w'as totally 

defeated. On March 12, Sher Singh laid down his arms, 
and his examjile w^as followed by the rest of the army. 

()u March 29, Lord Dalhousie annexed the Punjab by 
a [iroclaniation. Dalip Singh, who suffered for the 
sins of (Others, was granted a ])ension of five lakhs of 
rupees a year. The Koh-i-nur \vas set side for the 
Hrili.sh Queen. 

The Second Burmese War (1852) :—British 
merchants complained of oppression at the hands of 
Burmese officials. British representatives were sub¬ 
jected to gross insults. In 1851 the government of 
Lord Dalhotisie determined to interfere. A frigate was 
sent under Commodore Lambert to demand satisfaction 
from the Government of Burma. Lambert declared 
the port of Rangoon to be in a state of blockade and 
seized one of the King’s ships. The action was 
answered by a shower of bullets on the frigate from 
the Burmese batteries. The war that followed was 
short l)Ut decisive. Under the guidance of the 
Governor-General himself, the errors of the F'irst 
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IhiriiicNc War wcic axoided. Martal)aii fell. The Grieal 
ra.ur)da (T Rani^ooii \xas .stormed. Hassein, Prome and 
were occupied in (]uiek succession. The Hurniese 
(rovenimenl relused to make a lormal tiealy, wliere- 
U])on Peeu was annexed by a luoclamalion. The 
aiuiexation of Te^^ii carried the eastern limits of the 
Indian Jhnj)]re to the banks of the J^alween and con¬ 
verted tile liay of Beni^al into a British lake. The 
eastern frontier of India was now' effectu'ely jirotected 
a^^ainst external a.e.eression. 

Annexation by ‘Lapse^ :—Bord Dalhousie swept 
liWdv a lar.ue num])er of i)rotected vStates by peaceful 
annexation, in ]>nrsuance of wiiat is known as the 
doc'tiine of lapse, which wais the juactical application 
of liis .cindni^ prin('ii)le that “the i^ood o1 the eoverned“ 
recjuired tlie substitution of British rule for the “mis¬ 
rule’' of Indian princes. The doctrine denied to the 
rulers of dejicndent j)rinci])alities created by the British 
,Co\ernment the ri^^ht to ado])t sons, and held tliat in 
('ase of failure of natural heirs the sovereignty lapsed 
to the i>aramount power. The vStates annexed in 
accordance with this doctrine were Satara, Jhansi, 
Nagj)ur and several others. The i)rinci])le was also 
invoked to discemtinue the pensions and titles of the 
ex-rulers of the Carnatic and Tanjore. In the case of 
Nana Sahib, it was pointed out that the i>ension granted 
to his ad(j])tive father Baji Rao II was a personal 
allowance, which would not pa.ss on to his successor. 
Till* (piestion (T “laj)se“, therefore, did not ari^e. 

The Maxim of *‘the Good of the Governed'^ ;— 
Ac(juisitions of territory by coiniuest and la]).sc do not 
exhaii.st the whole list of Dalhousie’s annexations. In 
many cases he appealed only to the imixini of “the 
good of the governed” without any reference to the 
question of adoptiem and lapse. British rule, in his 
opinion, w^as better for the people than native culminis- 
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Iralioii. Therefore, he never let slip an opportunity 
of ])iittini^ an end to ‘huhninistrations frau.ehl with 
Mifierin.^ (o iiiillions'h Thus, he annexed Oiidh in 1850 
in coiise(iuence of the continuous niiseuveriinient of the 
vState by iX> ruling chiefs. Wazid Ali tshali, tlie last 
Xaual), was dejKirted to Calcutta and allowed a peiisani 
ol twelve lakhs a year. 

Sikkim, Sambhalpur and Berar :—Part of vSikkiin 
was taken over in 18v5() as a penalty for the chiefT 
ill-treatinenl of two ihitish subjects. Sambhalpur in 
Olissa was added to the British dominions on failure 
of an heir. Tlie Xizam of Hyderabad in the Deccan 
was often irregular in i>aying the money he owed to 
the Company lor maintaining a British contingent in 
liis State. An agreement was made in 1853 ])y w'hich 
the province of Berar was lianded over to the British 
Government in lieu of the subsidy. 

internal Adminiitration Great as an organiser 
of military campaigns, Lord Dalhousie was equally 
great as a civil administrator. He abolished antiijualed 
rules of procedure and organised tlie different branches 
of administration on a more sensible basis. He created 
a det)artmcnl of Public Woiks with a view to devehqn 
ing the resources of the country by a network of roads, 
railways, and irrigation canals. He opened the lirst 
Indian railway and brought to completion the Ganges 
canal. He promoted steam conniuinicalion with Britain 
via the i\ed Sea, and introduced a cheap and uniform 
])ostage and the electric telegrap)h. He passed acts per¬ 
mitting the remarriage of Hindu widows whose cause 
had been taken u]) by Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar. 
Pie relieved all persons from the fear of forfeiting 
}>ro])erty by a change of religion. The provincial 
government of Bengal was placed in the hands of a 
Lieutenant-Governor. The famous education despatch 
sent out by Sir Charles Wood in 1854, which sketched 
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in oiiUiiiL c coni] lete scheme of public education, 
acvoidcd VMlli llic idc is ol the (".(Hunoi-ClLiiLial 
Duiiiii^ Ins leiuiic of olhec, the Chut r of tnc Compuiy 
w IS uiicwcd f( 1 11k list time in 1S5^ lljc nuin1)Li of 
<lntclois w IS icdiiccd, the svsiliii of bcnc\olcnt 
Tcponspi u is iboli'^hed nul the coxcnniUd cuil scrxiee 
w is tliiown oj^Lii to coni]>ctitioii 

Review of Lord Dalhousie’s Administration :— 
Lord Dilhousie w is one of tlic uest ol tlic Hiitish 
iiilcis in Indii lie wis a ^letit <>iw.inisci of 
ind lie “ onii)leted llie libiie of Ihiti h inlc in Indi 
1 lie nieisuKs he ok to inij'iovc the s\ stein of 
adininisli ition ni<l ])iomote the m itei il veliiu of the 
])eoi)le deseixe e oinnieiid itioii lie w is however, a 
mm ot nu-f)enous will, Mjmewhil intol i int ol kL is 
diffeMii^ fiom hi own In (imine, out hi- innexa- 
tions he seldom mule an\ concession to the su^eejiti- 
bihties of the feuditoiv ]>rinces, and he cannot be 
altogether absolved from responsibihtx for the terrible 
uplicvval in the time ol his suecessor 

Lord Canning (1856-62) .—Lord Dalhousic was 
sueeieded b\ Loid 
Canning, son of 
Cicoiee Canning!:, the 
^sTeal statesman who 
picsided oxer the eles 
tunes of Ihu^hind as 
piiinc mmistei in 1827 
The new Goxcinoi- 
(General was <i man of 
pCtice, and one of his 
earliest acts was the 
establishment ot uni¬ 
versities in the ^leit 
presKicnc'v towns of 
Calcutta, Madras and 
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B(>iii])ay (1857). The influciiec exercised ()v tliese 
centres of leaniinu has been [)r()foniid. They heralded 
the birth of a new India—an India ‘‘nouiished on tlie 
study of the Whi;; and Radical ])hilosophy of tlie 
ei.eliteenth and nineteenth centuries''. Meanwhile the 
old India was seething with discontent. A storm Inirst 
that shook tlie enii)ire to its foundatums, and threatened 
to o\er\\helin the niij^hty fabric reared by Warren 
Ilastnpes and his ^uccessois. This was the vSepoy 
Mutinv (jf 1857-59. 

Causes of the Mutiny The causes tliat led 
11 ]) to tlie risiipit were many. Dalhoiisie's annexation 
police, tile doctrine of e-^cheat and lapse, and the con¬ 
templated removal of the descendants of the ‘'(b'eat 
Mo^iil" from their ancestral j)alac’e, had made many 
of the ruling? houses sullen and discontented. This 
was ])articularly the ca^c in Oiulh, which furnished 
lari^e contingents to the Sepoy army. Tlie sjiread of 
British rule was narrowing the field in which members 
of the Indian aristocracy could win their sjiurs. Con¬ 
servative Indians, from wdiose ranks the high-caste 
Bengal Sepoys were mainly recruited, saw^ in the 
leforms and innovations introduced bv the British 
OoNcriiment an attempt to westernise this ancient land 
of theirs, and convert the people to the faith of tlieir 
rulers. The Royalty of the vSepoy army had lieen sorely 
tried by prolonged campaigns in countries and lands 
out.side the limits of the holy Aryavarla. Rumours of 
Russian deeds of valour in the Crimean war, the 
reduction in the number of Ihiropean officers and men 
and the lack of discipline that manifested itself at the 
time, encouraged the Sepoys to think that the authority 
of their masters might be challenged with impunity. 
Lastly, the introduction of the Knfield rifle, the 
cartridges for which were greased with animal fat, set 
the s])ark that kindled the embers of discontent. 
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The whole country from the vSutlcj to the Narmada was 
ablaze. 

The Character of the Sepoy War : -The mutiny 
was iji the mam a military revolt. It is only in Oudh 
and Rohilkliand that it ac'<}uired the charac'ter of a 
national risiuft. The mntineeis jn'oducetl no leader of 
oiitslandiny ability. There was \'ery little cohesion or 
unitN^ of purpose amone, the \arious insuiyeiit groups 
and they “olten took the one* course that was iore- 
dixaned to failure’’. It is onl\ in Central India that 
we llnd an\' tiace of geneialship and niilitar\' skill, and 
the nio.st heroic hgure on the side of the rebels was the The Rani 
Ram ot Jiiansi. of Jhansi. 

The Outbreak : T he first signs of unrest 
nianifestcHl theiiisclxes at Harrack])or('. itut the decisiw 
inoxenient occurred at IMeerut ou ]May 10, lSv57. The 
Sepoys l>roke out into mutiny, cut do\vu tlieir 

officers, swarmed into the jail, slew a few Kuropcaiis 
and then rushed to Dellii. The Muhammadans of the 
old impelial city joined the lusuruent^ and the titulai 
king Hahadur Shah II was proclainu'd emperor of 
Ilindiisthan. 

The Area Affected — d'he flame of rcwolt soon 
si)read to n(‘arl>' all the r])]>er (langetic’ ])ro\iiices and 
I>arts of Cc'ntral India. It raced most funoiisly round 
the cities of Delhi, Cawnpni and imeknow. India 
soulli of the Narmada remained on the whole niiafi'e‘cted, 
while the Ihiniab and ]>articiilar]y the Sikh chiefs of Loyalty of 
the provinct*, W'cre kcj>t (luiet by Sir John Lawi'cnce ^ 
and lus lieutenants. A wider conflagration was pro- Gurkhas, 
vented hy the efforts of three Indians, namely, Sir 
Dinkar Rao of Gwalior, vSir vSalar Jang of Flaidarabad 
and Sir Jang Bahadur of Nepal. 

Cawnpur :—At Bilhur near Cawmpur lived Nana 
Saheb, heir of the last Peshwa, Baji Rao II. He placed 
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liiiiisclf at the head of the Cawnptir insurgents, pro- 
chiiiTied Iiiniself Peshwa, and invested the British lines 
in the cit 3 ^. The garrison surrendered on assurances 
of sale conduct to Allahabad. Ihit as they were 
leaving the place in l>oats, a murderous lire was opened 
ui^on tliem. The men were nearly all killed and the 
W(nnen and children made prisoners. Aii avenging 
arm 3 ^ soon arrived under Neill and Havelock. But they 
came too late to save the prisoners, who had been 
butchered and whose bo<lies had been Hung into a well. 

Delhi The recover 3 ’^ of the old irai>erial city, 
the great rallying centre of the rebels, was consi(Ua‘ed 
to be essential to break the back (d‘ the insurrection. 
A British force from Ambala took up a ]>osition upon 
the ridge ov^erlooking the edty. Peinforcements were 
sent bv Jgiwrence from the Punjab. These included 
a number of Siklis and an intrepid officer named 
Nicholson. Under Nicholsc^nks leadershij) a vigorous 
assault was delivered. The Kashmir gate was blown 
in and tlie city stormed. Nicholson fell in the liglit. 
Tile titular king, together with his sons and a grand¬ 
son, was hunted out b\" Plodson, a fierce leader of 
irregular horse, wdio shot the jirinces wuth his owm hand. 
The king was sent to Rangoon, where he ended his 
days in exile. 

Lucknow : - At Lucknow, Sir Henry Lawrence 
held out for some time in the Residency, but was 
mortally wounded by a shell. Shortly aftervvards, 
Havelock and (lutrain undertook the task of rclie\dng 
the city, and fought their w^ay at the point of the 
bayonet into the Residency. But they could not take 
the garrison out for the mutineers hemmed them in on 
all sides. 

Tantia Topi and the Campaign in Central 
India ;— Meanwhile the southern insurgents found a 
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leader of ability in T'anlia To])i, v^llo advanced from 
Kal])i and defeated Oeneral Windhajii, who was in 
charge of Cawn])ur. Tantia was, however, driven out by 
Sir Colin Caini)bell. He then joined the Rani of Jhansi 
and carried on an obstinate warfare in Central India, 
Sir Hugh Rose defeated liini at the battle of the Betwa 
and stormed Jhansi. The Rani and Tantia then 
niarclied to (Iv\alioi'. T'he Mahaiaja of (bvahor was 
loyal to the British, Init his army joined the insurgents. 
Rose lost no time in flinging his troops on Gw’alior 
and deteating the re])e]s in two battles, in one of which 
the Rani fell fighting bravely at the head of her troops, 
like aiivitlier Duripivati ((June, 1858). In the following 
year (A])ril, 1859), Tantia v\as betrayed into the hands 
of the British and executed. Nana vSahcb was dri\^en 
inii) the jungles of Nepal and was never seen again in 
British territory. 

Pacification of Oudh and Rohilkhand : Sir 

Colin Cam]>l)ell undertook the task of stamping out the 
conflagration in ()udh and Rohilkhand. He received 
valuable help frean Sir Jang Bahadur of Nci)al at the 
head of his valiant Gurkhas. Tucknow^ was finally 
oc'cui)ied in ISIarch 1858. A guerilla w^arfare' w^as, 
liowever, carried on by the Tahi(]dars. But the fall of 
Bareilly in Rohilkhand in June virtually endud the 
struggle in the north. On July 8, 1859 peace w^as pro¬ 
claimed throughout India. 

End of the Company :—The IMutiny sealed the 
fate of the Comiiany. The British people tliought that 
it W'ould be unwise to leave the administration of a 
vast country like India in the hands of a jirivate 
corporation. It was decided that the Government 
should be transferred directly to the Crown. Accord¬ 
ingly, before peace was formerly declared, an act for 
the better government of India w^as passed by Parlia- 
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Act of 
1858 . 

India 
Placed 
under the 
Crown. 


The 

Viceroy. 


iiKiit 111 1858, uliu'h eftected tlie Ihal was con¬ 

templated. 'Ht enacts that 
India shall be K^^verned 
by, and in the name of, the 
tsoverei.un tlii()in;h one of 
the principal v^ecietaries of 
Stale, assisted by a council 
ot Id teen members. At 
llic same time the Gov- 
ei nor-Gencral received the 
new title of Viceroy’’, 
The change w as more 
loinial than substantial, 
liecause the actual power 
was exercised under the 
Comjiany by the ])iesident 
ot the Board of Control 
Victoria \^ho was a nimistei ol Hie 

Crow 11 . 

The Queen’s Proclamation, November 1, 1858 : 

—bold Cannine held a grand Durbar at Allahaliad .ind 
puldished the Queen’s })roclamati(m, wdiich announced 
that the vSovereign of Gieat Britain had assumed the 
goxLinnient oi India. The document has rightly been 
called the Magna Carta ot the Indian pco])le. It pro¬ 
claimed a jiolicy of justice, benevolence and toleration, 
conlnmed the treaties and enoagements made with the 
liuhan piinces, disclaimed all desire for an extension 
of lerntoi\, and iiromiscd to throw oi)cn all olfjccs to 
su]>]e^ts 11 1 es]>e< ti\ e of colour or creed. It also granted 
an amnesty to all who had not been guilty of murder 
of British subjects. 





BOOK VI 


MODERN INDIA 

CHAPTER XXXIV 

RECONSTRUCTION AND IMPERIALISM 
( 1858—1880 ) 

General Character of the Period :—'I'lie 
tv^enty-t\^o years of Crown control may he described 
as tile period of reconstniclion and im])erialisiii. The 
IVIuliny storm liad sii])^ided, and steps were now taken 
“to stimnlate the ])eacetiil iiidnstry of Iiulia’h and to Peaceful 
ensure her ])roteclion from external invasions. The Admimstra- 
latter half of tlic period saw an attempt to establish 
close ])ersonal relations between the royal family of 
Oreat Ih'itain and the princes and ]>eople ot India—to 
^hncori)orate the feudatory chiefs and rnline houses 
into the emiiire of an ancient and splendid dynasty'b 
Tlnfortiinately, while great measures of administrative 
and financial reform were in progress, the shadow of 
famine darkened the face of India. The exertions of Famine, 
the Government and of individuals to alleviate the 
misery of the jieople were not always successful and 
there v^^as a large and lamentable loss of life. 

Canning as Viceroy (1858-62) :—Canning had 
to face “the iiercest storm that had ever broke over 
the Ihiglisli power” in India. In dealing with it he 
showed on the whole a cool courage and an unrufned 
temjier that gained him success in the end. Angry 
partisans scoded at him as “Clemency Canning*’. Ihit “Clemency 
the epithet is remembered by r)ostcrity to the lionour Canning . 
of the ruler wdio ^refused to govern in anger”. 

Pacification of the Country :—Canning’s first 
few months of office as Viceroy were spent in com¬ 
pleting the work of pacification. He assured the princes 
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and chiefs of India that the policy of escheat or lajxse 
was at an end and that the British Government had no 
intention o1 annexing their territories. 

Army Changes :—One of the iirst fruits of the 
Mutiny was the reorganisation of the Indian army. 
The proportion of British trooi)s was raised, and the 
artillery was i)ut in the exclusive charge of Kuroj»eans. 
The Indian navy was abolished. 

Internal Administration :—A series of adminis¬ 
trative measures weie now undertahen to ensure cood 
govermiieiit. In 1859 a Rent Act wais passed, which 
gave the ryots some jiroteclion against the exactions 
of their landlords. Attempts wore made to check the 
almses of indigo-])lanling in Bengal to which pointed 
attention had been drawn by the Nila-Da)pana of 
Dniabandhu IMitra. Codes of law’ originally drafted by 
Alacaiilay came into force in the years 1859- 61. The 
most uni)ortaiit W’as the Penal Code, enacted in 1860, 
wliich giive India a conifU'chensive system of criminal 
law. In the next year the old vSuj)reme Courts and 
tlie tsadar Adalats were amalgamated into the High 
Courts of Judicature stationed at the Presidency towms. 
The Indian Councils Act of the same year provided for 
tlie nomination of non-ofiicial members to the existing 
councils w’hen tho.se bodies met for legislative purposes. 
Another measure of importance w^w the Indian Civil 
Service Act, which reser^’ed certain appointments for 
tlie cavil service of India, 

Tlie Mutiny and the military changes that follow^ed 
it created a large deficit in the annual budget. To 
restore inililic credit, Wilson, the first and grcate.st 
British minister of finance in India, prof>osed a series 
of measures, the most important of wdiich w’as the 
income-tax. His work was carried on by Laing, w'ho 
established a pajjer currency. 
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The })r()spcrity of India was, however, checked by 
a .grievous famine, which devastated 2 )ortions of northern 
and western India, r)articnlar]y the region Ixdween the 
Jumna and the Sutlej (1861). 

Literary and Religious Activity in Bengal :— 

The period of Canning and his immediate successor^ is 
one ol .qreat intellectual activity in llen.uak Reference 
has been made to tlie Nila-Dnrpaua, tlie famous drama 
of Dinabandhii Mitra. In the Navina juisvini the 
same writer referred to the ri.^ours of the salt mono- 
])oly. Bengali i>oetry was enriched by the works of 
jNladhusudan Dutta, whose fame overshadowed that of 
Iswar (dii)ta, one of the most eminent amon<; tlie eailier 
authors of the ])rovince, who died aixmt this time. In 
1865 ajii^eared tlie Dii}\i^i'saua)idiui of Uankim Chandra 
Chatterjee, w liich ushered in a new e])Och in Heiieali 
fiction. In tlie domain of religion the movement tliat 
owed its oriyin to Raja Rammohan Ray was strengthened 
by the advent of Keshal) t'haiulra Sen. A new siiirit 
was infu.sed into the heart of Hinduism by vSri Rama- 
krishna Paramahansa. Ilis ma,mietic iiersonality soon 
attracted a devoted band of followers, 'fhe most famous 
amon.v them was Vivekananda on whom fell, after 1886, 
the mantle of his Master. 

Lord Elgin I (1862-63) : I ^ord Chuininv^ was 
succeeded by Lord bU^in, who had won distinction as 
Governor-General of Ckinada and pleni])otentiary in 
C^hina. The new Viceroy had a very brief tenure of 
office, and sliortly after his arrival died at Dharmsala 
in the Himalayas. 'IVo acting* officers, Na])icr and 
Denison, carried on the Government pending the arrival 
of a permanent incumbent. The only event of note 
during the brief administration of Klgin and Denison 
was the ‘'Uinbeyla camiiaign’' against the Wahabis of 
the north-west Frontier, Vigorous measures wore taken 
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against these tril)esnieti, and their stronghold of Malka 
was destroyed. 

Sir John Lawrence (1864-69) :—Sir John 
Uawtence, who had distinguished himself ])y his 
administration of the Punjab during the Mutiny, 
succeeded Lord Id.gin I as Viceroy in 1864. He carried 
on the woik oi reconstruction begun ]>y Canning and 
set forth a i)rogramme of jieaceful administration. 

Masterly Inactivity :—In regaid to Afghan 
alTairs, he ffdlowed a policy of ‘hnasterly inactivity’^ 
and refusc‘d to interfere in the fratricidal war that was 
going on in Kabul after the death of Dost Muhammad 
in 1863. Wlien vSher Ali, the fava)urite son of tlie late 
Amir, got the u]>i)er hand, he was acknowledged by 
the Viceroy. 

Bhutan War :—An excetition to the policy of 
^‘masterly inactivity*’ was the Bhutan wair of 1864. The 
Bhutanese are a liill-folk in the Jiastern Himalayas. 
They raided the British territories in North Bengal and 
Assam and insulted a British eirn'iy. The Government 
of India sent a punitive expedition. The war that 
followed was badly conducted, and the Bhutan<‘se 
obtained a brilliant success at Dewangiri. Peace w^as, 
howecer, ('oncluded in 1865. The iihutanese had to 
cede the Duars in return for an annual subsidy. 

Famine and Internal Administration :— The 

internal adniini.stration of Law’rence was overshadowed 
by the Orissa famine of 1866 and a later famine in 
Bundelkhand and Rajputana in 1868-69. Adequate re¬ 
lief could not be given to the people of Orissa, and 
more than a million of i)Coj)le perished in that hapless 
province. In the second famine, however, remedial 
measures w'ere more effective. To cope wdth similar 
calamities in future, Lawrence created a department 
of irrigation and laid down the principle that the 
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officers of the CovxnimeTit would be lield resjioiisible Irrigation, 
for i)rotectiiii> the i)eoi)le from starv^atioii. 

Credit is due to the Viceroy for the estaldishnieiit 
of the College of Civil Jhigineers at Rurki and lor 
passing an act in 1866 lor the i>rolecti()n of tenants in 
Ondh against tlie ])ov\eiful Taliuidats. 

The hiiances ol India under Uawience weie in a 
de])loral)lc condition. The American Civil War pro- Deplorable 
dneed an artificial demand for Indian cotton ; Init when 
peace came there was a commercial crash involving the 
ruin of many firms and banks. When Uawreiice letiied 
from office in 1869, he left a large deficit. 

Lord Mayo (1869-72) Lord Ma\o, a meinbei 
of the Conservative (lo\x*rnment in hhigland, was 
chosen Viceroy by Disraeli, premier of Kngland ; and 
the apjiointmeiit was ratified 1)y Gladstone, his Lilieral 
successor, who tlierel^y estaldished tlie princijile 
that the aldest man would be selected for the ])ost 
without reference to the trend of I'arty ixditics in 
Britain. 

Foreign Relations :—One of the earliest acts of 
the new Viceroy w^as to hold the Ambala Durliar, at Ambala 
Avhich he gave a hearty wxdcome to Sher Ali, the Amir Durbar, 
of Afghanistan. The personal charm of Lord Mavo 
endeared him to the Indian jirinces and enabled him 
to interfere judiciously in the affairs of Alwar and 
certain petty states of Kathiaw’ar. lie was anxious to 
give a liberal education to the sons of chiefs and noliles, 
and, with this end in view\ laid the foundation of the 
Mayo College at Ajmer which was, however, not actually Mayo 
opened till after his death. College. 

The Suez Canal and the visit of a British 
Prince :—The year 1869 is memorable for two events 
which brought Britain and India nearer to each other. 

The opening of the Suez Canal shortened the distance 
between the two countries, while the visit of H. R. H. 
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llie Duke of Hdinlnirub tended to strengthen the bond 
between India and the royal family of Great Britain. 

Internal Administration ;—Lord Mayo is chiefly 
reiiieinbei ed for his iinancial reform. He attained 
wliat was called “the i)io]»er equilil>rinm of revemie ajid 
e.\])endilnre“ 1\v enhancni.u the income and salt taxes. 
He introduced the system of ]>rovineial conttacts by 
wliicli a fixed .erant was made to the i)rovincial govern¬ 
ments from the im])enal treasur}^ and the latter were 
made resiionsible for their own finance within certain 
limits. The ])olicy of decentralisation thus initiated was 
continued by Tytton and further de\eloped by the 
Montae^ii-Chelmsford Reforms of 1919 and the (n)vern- 
ment of India Act of UkkS. ]\Ia\o created an a.ericnl- 
tiiral dejiartment and favoured the extension of roads, 
railways, and canals. The first regular census of Bengal 
was taken in his time. The career of the Viceroy w^as 
cut short ])y a frontier Pathan in tlie ]>enal settlement 
of the Andaman Islands in 1S72. 

Lord Northbrook (1872-76) : —Tw o acting offi¬ 
cers, vStrachey and Napier, carried on the administration 
till the arrival of Northbrook in 1872. The ne\v Viccro}^ 
was a shrewd man of business, Init he lacked his ])re- 
decessor’s capacity for winning friends among the 
])rinces. The refusal of the British authorities to give 
Sher Ali assurance of ]>rotection cost them the friend- 
shi]) of Afghanistan. Their relations with an important 
Indian state wx*re also far from ha])])y. In 1875 Malhar 
Rao, the Gaikwad of Baroda, was Inought to trial 
before a mixed commission of Indians and liuropeans 
for maladministration and attempted murder of the 
Resident. TTe Indian members of the commission 
found the ])rmce “not guilty'k Thereupon the British 
government, without a definite pronouncement as to 
his guilt, dej>osed the Gaikwad for misgovernment and 
installed in his place a child, named vSayaji Rao, a 
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distant relative of the family. The bov-riiler .t;revv 
to l)e one of the m()^,t en]is>htened i)rinces of inodeni 
India. He died in K^39 after a lon.u and .ulorious reieji. 

Jn 1875-76 His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales Visit of the 

(afterwards Kini; lidward VH) ]vaid a visit to India and Prince of 
. ... Wales, 

was recei\ed with rejoicin^^s. 

Internal Affair* : —Shortly after the arrival of 
Nortlil)rook, Sir (leorkw^ Campbell, Tvieuteiiant-tlovernor 
of lien.^al, l)roiiL;ht foin\ard a bill for settiipe up lural 
municii)alities ; but it was vetoed by the Xdeeroy. Cord 
Nortlilu'ook distinguished himself in the domain of 
tinanee. He ])ur^ued a policy of Free Trade with dis- Free 
crimination. He lowered the import duties on foreign Trade, 
goods to a c(aisiderab]e extent and abolished many 
exjxirt duties. He, however, resolutely refused to 
allow “the interests of Lancashire to override those of 
Iridia’^ by the abolition of the duty on MancliestiT cotton 
goods. His lemis.sion of the income tax instead of the 
salt tax laid him ot)cn to the charge of favouring the 
rich traders rather than the poor i)easants. 

In 1873-74 a famine that threatened Bihar and Famine in 
Bengal was forestalled by iirompt and vigorous measures 
of relief. 

Lord Lytton (1876^80) I vord Norlhtirook did 
not get on W'cll with the Conservative government in 
England and retired in 1876. Lord Lytton was chosen 
to succeed him by Beaconsfield (Disraeli), the premier 

ImperialUm :—The new viceroy carried out the 
policy of imperialism that found favour with the leaders 
of his party. In 1876 Beaeimslield passed an act con- Royal 
ferring on the British vSov^creign the title of Kaisar-i-Hind Titles Act. 
(Emi)ress of India). One of the first acts of Lord Lytton 
was to proclaim the new imperial title at a magnificent 
Durbar held in 1877 at Delhii, once the proud capital 
of the “Great MoguPk The Indian princes were 
required to do homage to Her Majesty's Viceroy. They 
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were llius '‘incorporated into the ein])ire’' of Great 
Britain. 

The Famine of 1877-78 The ponij) and s])len- 
(lour displayed at Delhi were darkened ])V the shadow 
of a i^ieat calaiiiitv. A lerril)le famine broke out in 
vSontherii India, the hke of w'hicli had not 1)een seen 
]>efore. Owini^ to inisinanai^einent, i)articularly of tlie 
Madras (lovernment, the death-roll rose to five millions 
and a (piarler. In 1878 Jvord Lyttoii ajipoinled a 
E'amine Commission to su^i^est means by which similar 
calamities mi^ht be prevented and assuayed. The 
Ccmmiission submitted its report in 1880 ; and its 
recommendations form the basis of a system of famine 
relief. 

Finance and Free Trade The (nix^ernment of 
Lord Lytton resolved to make India “a ^reat free i)orl 
open to the commerce of the World”. Strachew^, the 
Idnancc Membei, swept away the customs lines that, 
it was ur.^ed, “strangled the trade” between one part 
of India and another and remitted duties on many com¬ 
modities. The duties on the coarser kind of cotton cloth 
were removed by the overruling authority of the Viceroy 
himself. The scheme for the decentralisation of finance 
initiated 1)y Lord Ma>o was carried on further in 1877, 
wlien certain heads of income and ex])enditure were 
made o\er to the provincial governments. The w'ar 
estimates jircpared by the Military Department were, 
however, not ]>roper]y checked, and the lack of 
vigilance in the matter cost the Indian exchequer fifteen 
millions. 

Measures of Repression and Conciliation :—In 

1878 Lord Lytton jiassed the Vernacular Press Act to 
check w4iat wsas described as the seditious tone of 
newsjiapcrs wTitten in Oriental languages. An Arms 
Act of the same year forbade the carrying of arms 
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without licence. In 1879 Hie vStalntory Civil Service Statutory 

was created, to give some shadow of reality to the Civil 

^ A r Service. 

l>r()iiiise oi the Charter Act of 1833, lliat iio Indian 

slioiild l)y reason only of his iiatiiniality he disabled from 
holdini; any ]>lace or office. The s\stein was aholislicd 
in 1891, and the Provincial vServices were estal)lished. 

The Second Afghan War (1878-80) : Lord 
L> fton was sjiecially selected to deal with tlie danger 
threatening from the side of Russia and Afghanistan. 

Sher Ali, tlie Afghan Amir, liad been estranged ]>>' 
the cold demeanour of the Hritisli ('.overnment and liad 
sliown an inclination to listen to the overtures of Russia, 
wdiich wars fast sjireading its influence in Central Asia. 

Lord Lytton, who chose to treat tlu* Amir as an enem> , Occupation 
oceuihed (Juetta in 1<876 and indulged in jilans foi the of Quetta, 
creation of a iirotected state embracing Herat and 
Kandahar. Thoroughly dissatished with the British 
(Lneniineiit, vSher Ali received a Russian envaiy in 1878 
anti lefused admittance to an linglish mi^^sion. War 
was declared. IL'itish armies advanced 1)y three routes. 

The Amir fled to Afghan Turkestan w here he died Treaty of 
(1879). His son, Vaknb Khan, signed a treaty at 
Gandamak (1879), by which he agreed to acceid British 
direction in matters of foreign ]>olicv, allow t^d the 
British to occui>y the jiasscs leading to Kabul and re¬ 
ceived a British Resident at his Court. Within a fewv 
months, the envoy, vSir Louis Cav^agnari, was murdered. Renewal 
War was renewed. General Roberts defeated the 
Afghans at Charasia, deijorted Vakub Khan, and 
severely punished the t^eople of Kabul. Lord Lvtton 
decided to disintegrate Afghanistan by estaldishing a 
chief at Kandahar. But a change of IMinisliv in 
Ivnglaud, wdiich resulted in the elevation of Gladstone, 
who disa])j)roved of the Gonservaitivc polic\\' in 
Afghanistan, compelled Lord Lytton to resign in 1880. 


25 
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Lord Ripon (1880-84) : — I ^ord Rijx)!!, a true dis¬ 
ciple ol CUadstoiie, the leader ot liu^lish label als, with a 

linn ]>elief in the eOicacw’ of 
peace and self-go\ erniiienl, 
succG‘eded Loid Lylton in 
1880. Unlike lus iinperialibt 
])iedecessor, who favoured a 
‘‘forward ])olicy^^ in the 
north-west and soui>ht to 
enter into possession of a 
“scientific frontierhe w^as 
essentially a inau of peace 
and set himself to the task 
of liberalising llie Indian 
government. The movement 
for reform was inevitable, 
Kducated in tlie Western mode of learning, and yearn¬ 
ing for the free institutions of England, the Indian 
intelligentsia, a small but x^owerful section of the people, 
could not but claim a greater share in tlic admini¬ 
stration of their own country. Associations had been 
oi'ganiscd by ])ublic-spiritcd Indians like Ram Gopal 
Ghosh, Haris Chandra Mukherjec, Ananda Mohan Bose 
and Surendra Nath Banerjec, in the time of Ripon’s 
predecessors, for the purpose of urging upon Govern¬ 
ment the aspirations of their countrymen. Lord Ripon 
showed sympathy for the feeling of the Indians and 
laid the foundation of those self-governing institutions, 
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which were dc*vel()])ed by Lord Morley and Mr. Montagu 
in tlie Iwcnlieth century. 

End of Afghan War : — T lie new Viceroy had at 
first U) devote his attention to Afehan adairs. 'flic 
deportation of Yakuh was followed in JNIart'li 18S() by 
the ca])tiire of tlu‘ Afyhan throne by his eaj)able cousin» 

Alidur Uahniaii, son of Af/al Khan, the eldest son 
ot 1 )ost iMnhaniniad. ()nc of the earlie-st aits n( ford 
Kipon \\as to come to terms with the new' Amir. Ihit 
he im])oscd two conditions f)n him, \ i/. that hc' was to 
ha\e no ]>olitical relation with aii\^ foreieii ]>owa‘r 
excetitini; the Hritisli, and that the distric'ts of Pishin 
and vSibi were to be surrendered to the latter. "Mean¬ 
while, a ri\-al to the new' Amir a])]reared in the nerson 
of A\111) Khan, a brother of Yakub Khan and a son 
of Slier Ali. Aytib Khan beat a British brigade at 

IMaiwand betw’cen Kandahar and the llelmand river. Maiwand. 
But the defeat wais retrieved by vSir Frederick (after- 
vvards ford) Roberts wdio inarched from Kabul to 
Kandahar and routed the army of Ayub Khan outside 
the latter city. Ayub was finally cnislied by Abdur 
Rahman, W'ho became the uiidis])uted master of 
Afghanistan, ford Ri])on now^ vvithdrew all British 

troojis from the country. 

The war, which cost so much in men and money, 
w'as m)t altogether barren of results. The Khan of I^es^s of 
Khelat jiassed under British j>rotection and tlie ])ro\ince 
of British Baluchistan was formed. Quetta was ])erma“ 
nently garrisoned, the u.se of the Bolaii Pass was 
secured, and the apprehended Russian designs in 
Afghanistan were definitely checked. 

Rendition of Mysore :—Ripon follow’ed up the 
conclusion of peace with Afghanistan by an act of 

justice towards one of the leading states in India. In 

1881, Mysore, wdiich had been for fifty years under a 
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Britibh Commission, was handed back to the Hindu 
ruling family. 

Internal Affairs :—The measures that have made 
the administration of Ripon memoralde relate to 
internal reform. To collect accurate information about 
tlie peojile and their social conditions, a general census 
was taken in 1881. An Act wais jiassed in the same 
year to regulate and impro\’e the condition ot child 
la1)our in Indian factories. The interests of the agri¬ 
culturists were not forgotten. The department of 
revenue and agriculture w’as reconstituted, and s]>ecial 
attention was given to agricultural improvements and 
exhibitions of Indian ]>roduce. A Tenancy Bill was 
introduced to improve the lot of the ryots in Bengal. 
The measure was finally passed in the time of Lord 
Duffenn. In 1882, the reduction of the duty on salt 
benefited the poorer classes, while the abolition of 
imi)ort duties on cotton goods and the extinction of 
almost the whole tariff comjileted the Free Trade Policy 
inaugurated by Northbrook and developed by Lytton. 
In the same year the Vernacular Press Act was repealed, 
and nevvs[)apers wa'itten in Indian languages were 
allowed to discuss jmblic questions freely. Important 
constitutional changes were now introduced, the jiro- 
fessed aim of which w^as to give the people a training in 
self-government. By a series of Local Ofivernmeut Acts 
the elective principle already adojited in the municipal 
government of Presidency towns received further exten¬ 
sion. New urban and rural boards were created where 
they did not exist before. They w^ere granted large 
powers of control over elementary education, sanitation, 
and the ujikee]) of roads. An Education Commission 
W’as appointed to encourage indigenous schools, promote 
primary education and provide for the instruction of 
backward coiuinunities. Finally, a bill w^as introduced 
to do away with race distinctions in the administration 
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of criminal ju.stice. This measure, known as the I11>eiT Iloert Bill. 
Bill, was fiercely o]>posed by iinroi)eans ; and a com¬ 
promise was arranged which ^^'^inted lo them the 
]M'ivilc,ee of beini; tried by a Jury of their own rat'c. 

The Viceroy retired from office in 1884. The Ripon, a 

])eople of thi^ coiintrv were not slow to ex])ress their 
^ \ ^ the People, 

gratitude for his serxices, and lumdreds of addresses 

presented on tlie occasion testify to tlie ]>oi)nlarity of 

J/ord Rii)on as Vicero^^ 

Lord Dufferin (1884-88) : — The siU'cessor of 
Lord Bii)on was Lord Dufterin who had won liis s])iirs 
in tlic^ di])lomatic ser\ ice and in the dominion of Canada. 

Afghan Affairs ; -Afyhan affairs claimed liis 

attention as early as 1885. A Hoinukiry Commission 

W’as en,ea,ee(L in conceit with Russia, m delimitiny the 

Afi^han frontier on the ( )xus. 44ie Viceroy, anxious to 

.streii.^theii the friendly relations with the Amir, received 

him at a great Durl^iar at Rawal])lndi. At tliis moment 

a collision lietween Ru.ssian and Afghan troops at The 

Panideh nearly ])recij)itated war. But the cidamitv was 

* ^ . Incident, 

averted by the good sense of tlie Amir. 

The Third Burmese War (1885) : —Meanwhile 
trouble was lirewing in the east. King Thibaw^ of Upper 
Burma was accused of opjiressing lhatisli merchants and 
cariying on intrigues with the Eh'ench. Failing to obtain 
the satisfaction lie demanded, Lord DuiTerin declared 
w^ar. fGeneral Prendergast moved uj) the Irrawady and 
took Mandalay (1885), 

Tlie king surrendered and wais de])orted to Ratna- 
giri. U])per Burma was annexed (1886). But o])erations 
had to be continued for some years against guerilla 
hands. 

Gwalior :—A notew'orthy event of the > car 1886 
was the restoration of Gw’alior to the Maharaja Sindhia 
in exchange for Jhansi. This was meant to show^ the 
:goodwill of the Government towards the loyal princes. 
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Internal Affairs :—^^The internal administration 
of Dufferin was marked by important measures of 
agrarian reforms. Acts were passed giving tlie tenantry 
ill Heiigal, C^iidh and the l^uiijab gieater secniity of 
tenure. A J^ublic Scivice Commission was appointed, 
which recommended the abolition of the vStatiitory Civil 
Service and the creation of a Pro\ incial vService to admit 
Indians more freely to administrati\ e ])osts. The 
recommendations were adopted in 1891 in tlie time of 
Duffel ill’s successor. 

Queen Victorians Jubilee : —The Queen Imniress 
completed the fiftieth year of her reign in 1887, and 
the jubilee was ccTelirated with great pomp tliroiighout 
India. The occasion was maiked In universal rejoicing. 

The Congress Movement. -The year that wit¬ 
nessed the Panjdeh incident and the fall of tlie Hurmese 
enipiie saw the birth of a new' force in Indian ])olitics. 
This was the Indian National Congress, which held its 
fust session at Bombay in 18^5 under the presidentship 
of a Bengalee law^ver, Mr. W. C Bonnerjee, for the 
jnirpose of attiacting the Goveinment’s attention t(; 
pojndar grievances and pressing' for the introduction of 
representative institutions. The influence of the Congress 
gradually permeated both the classes and the masses. 
Lord Dufferin sympathised with the as])irations of 
moderate Congressmen. In 1886, a Legislative Council 
was establislied in what is now called Tbtar Pradesh. 
Other measures of reform were proj)osed, which were 
carried out in the time of his successor. 

Lord Lansdowne (1888-94) : —The successor of 
the conqueror of Uiiper Burma wais Lord I/ansdowne 
w’ho had, like some of his predecessors, w^on experience 
as Oovernor-General of Canada. The imwv Viceroy gave 
much attention to the problem of the frontiers. He 
was a firm believer in the doctrine of ‘The sphere of 
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influeiK'c'', according to which every great ])0\\Cr \\MS Forward 
entitled to have outride its actual frontier a bell of 
territory it did not adiinnisler but \\ hose loieigii 
relations it controlled. As a conse(iuenee, lic' adopted a 
“toiward policy” in regaul to tlie ftontui tiibes Bidish 
influence sjnead ovei vSikknn, the Lusbai Hills, tlie 
Chin Hilb, and the vSliaii vStates. 

Manipur An aUeni]>t was madt* ni ISO I to 
remove Tikendiajit Siiiedi, the Scualyali ol the Slate (d 
Manipur, situated on the soulh-castei n liouki of Assam 
Mr. Quinton, Cdiief C'oimnissioner of Assam, was ^ent 
to arrange the matter, but lie ^\as muidcied Retiibii- 
tion was swift, and the little State was ]>laced und< i a 
British ])ohtical agent, who acted on behail of a l‘()v 
Raja. 

Activities on the North-West Frontier : In 1S89 Kashmir 

1 r -rr i and 

the government ol Rashniir was taken o\ei. 11ns was 

followed by the occupation of Ilun/a and Xagar in 

the (blgit \alley. The Khan of Khelat was nlxnit this 

time called upon to abdicate. 

British activities on the frontier alarmed Abdur 
Rahman, the Amir of Afghanistan. lie was, however, 
jiacificd by an agreement concluded by Sir Alortinier 
Durand in 1893, whicli demarcated tlic boundaiies of Durand 
Afghanistan and increased the subsidy paid to the Amir 
by the Indian Government. Chitral was ]>la('cd wadhin 
the British sphere of influence. 

Imperial Service Troops : “ The dre^aded Russian 
menace led to the organisation under Lansdownc of 
the Feudatory Slates to help the paramount power in 
the hour of its need. 

Constitutional and Social Reforms - In 1892 

Lord Cross, the Secretary of Stale for India, passed an injian 

Act which marked a remarkable advance on the Act Councils 

Act of 

of 1861. It increased the non-official element in the is92. 
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Lc.i^islative Coniicil and ^avc them some sort of a 
representative cliaracler l)y eiialdiii^ some t)[ the 
meml)eis to l>e elected by recogni-^ed j)u})lic bodies. 
It als(^ .ea\e them new ])ouers of ])iittima questions and 
disciissiipe the bud.eet. 

Two other measures of leform demand notice. A 
h'actoiy Act limited tlie lu)urs of em])lovnient f(jr 
women, and the Ai^e ol Consent Act sought to dieck 
the c\il'^ of inf<int marnai;e. 

The Fall in the Rupee :---'riie (^Toverimnmt (d' laird 
bansdowne was .qreatly embarrassed ]'»y a fall in the 
\adue of siKer and the conse(iuent decline in the ex¬ 
changee \alue of tile rupee. As the Government received 
Its nu'ome in sil\er, while it made ])aynients in foieign 
countries in ^old, it sulTered an enormous loss. To 
remedv the evil, the Indian mints were closed in 1893 
to the flee coina.ee of silver, S(> that the nqiees already 
current niieht acaiuire an increased value. 

Lord Elgin II (1894-99) :—Lord lamsdowne 
was succeeded by Lord hTein II, the son of the second 
\hceroy. 'To fill up the (‘iioniKais deficit due to the 
fall in exchanoe, the Viceroy levived the import duties 
repealed by Riixm in 1882. At the same time an 
excise duty was imjiosed on the jnoducts of Indian 
mills, thus jilacin;’ them under a lieavy disad\'antagc 
in their comiietition with Lancashire. The trade in 
oj)ium yielded a lar^e revenue. An a.^itation (or its 
sU])pression led to the aiiiiointment of an ()i>ium 
Commission in 1895. But the policy of .gradual aboli¬ 
tion of this ‘immoral traffic’ was not adojited till 1908. 

In 1895 the Pre.sidency system of three separate 
armies w^as abolished, and the wdiole force was placed 
under one Cominander-in-Chicf. 

Foreign Affairs: —In the same year the southern 
boundary of the Russian empire w^as fixed at the Oxus 
by the Pamir Agreement. 
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'J'lic tril>csiiu^n on the north-MCst looked with 
.nisj)icioii Oil the steady extension of the British s[)here 
oi infliieiu'e. 7\ number of loeal chiefs be-ie.i^ed the 
lirilish ayeiit at Chitial. He had to ])e rescued, and Chitral. 
Cliilral was turned into a fortified outi)ost ol the 
<.‘n]]>iie. In 1897 nearly the whole frontier was a1)la/e. 
d'he Wazirs, Swalis, and Afridis alta('ked llie British 
positions in the I'ochi Vabey, Alalkaiid and oilier places, 
and Closed the Klubtr Pass. A lar^e expeduion was 
sent to tile Tirah ])lateau. vScvere nehtine. was necessary The Tirah 
liefore 'peace* could be established in 1898. Campaign. 

Plague and Famine :—While the frontier was dis¬ 
tracted }>y wair, pestilence and famine broke out in the 
interioi, and an eartlKjUake completed the catalogue of 
sorrows of the ])eople. Tlie bubonic jilayue a])])eared Plague, 
in Bombay in 1896 and soon sjiread to Calcutta and 
other ])laces, d'he measui'es taken by the (h)Vernment 
to check the ]>ro.c;ress of the disease excited an^ry 
feeliny in tlie Bombay Presidency, and t) 0 ])ular ai^itation 
against the segregation camjis was so acute that it had 
to ]>e met ])y exceptional legislation. 

A terrible famine broke out in 1896-97, affecting 
nearl}^ seventy-four million people, ]>articularly in the 
Kastern Punjab, the Ibiited Piovinces, the Central 
Jh'ovinces and Bihar. The measures adopted t(> cope 
with the ('alamity were not very effective in the Central 
Provinces. But the labours of Sir Antony IMacDonnell 
bore some fruit in the Ibiited Provinces. A Commis¬ 
sion ^\ as again ajijiointed to discuss the principles ot 
relief. 

Diamond Jubilee :—The Queen hbni)rcss com¬ 
pleted the sixtieth year of her reign, and her Diamond 
Jubilee was celebrated in 1897. 
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Lord Curzon (1899-1905) :—Luni Cnr/on of 
Kudlcston succeeded Lord 11. 'J'boueji Lord 

Cur/on is no nioie, iiiaiiv of 
Ills colleagues and successors 
are stdl alive ; and the 
pio])er time for apiuaismg 
their work has liardly arrived 
as \et. But just as the 
present is dee])ly embedded 
in tile past, even so the 
lutiire IS firndv founded on 
the ])resent ; and the events 
of to-day fonn the history of 
to-morrow. I'hev have, there¬ 
fore, to be faithfully recorded 
and caiefully vStudied. 

Loid Curzon of Kedleston came to India with a 
brilliant academic and political record. Few of his 
contenij)oraries could claim his wonderful industry and 
uncommon a])plication ; and he can be rightly regarded 
as a jiolitical disciple of Dalhousie. He created the 
North-West Frontier Province for the Ijetter defence of 
that troublesome area. He did his best to maintain 
British influence in Persia, and sent an ex])ensivc 
ex])edition to Tibet, which easily penetrated Lhasa. 
Spectacular effect it certainly had, and Curzoii could 
claim the credit of ^hinveiliiig Lhasa'^ ; but its political 
results are more than doubtful. In this connexion a 
great Bengalee scholar and explorer deserves mention. 
Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Das, c.i.K. was one of 
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thovse rare spirits for whom the unknown has no terror ; 
and he entered the forbidden country of the Dalai Daina 
at the risk of his life long l>ef()re Colonel In'aiK'is Voung- 
husl)and led his aniiy ac‘ross the Himalayas. 

Relations with Feudatory States :—Lord Cui/on imperial 
established the Liiperial Cadet Cori>s to gi\e military 
training to the sons of Indian Princes. In 1902 lie 
obtained from the Ni/am a perjictual lea^e of the Berar. 
Assigned Districts of Beiar. 


Sundry Administrative Acts . iMeaa>nres were 
adopted to relieve the distress of the iieople in tin 
terrible famine of 1899-1900 Tlie reforming energy of 
the Viceroy extended to various branches ol adininisiia- 
tion. By the Punjab Land Alienation Act he, it is said, 
sought to free the tillers of the soil fioin t!ie clntehes 
of money-lenders. Agricultural banks or co-ej)ei<itive 
credit .societies were established in 1904 to i)romote s^lf 
reliance and thrift. A new department ol Coimnerce 
and Industry W'as created, T'he Poiic'e Service was 
thorouglilv o\erhauled and reforms were iiitrodiu'ed. 
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Of Curzon’s Imancial measures, the most important 
were the reduction of the .salt lax and Ihc revision of Salt tax. 
the scale of taxable income. The salt tax touched the 
poorest pocket ; the le.ss well-to-do people of the middle 
class had under the old system also to ])ay Ihe income Income tax. 
tax. Curzon raised the limit of exemption trom the 
tax. The new linaneial policy was therefoie extremely 
popular. 


Karly in 1901 the great Queen Victoria pa.ssed away. Death of 

Queen 

Her clealli was universally mourned by her Indian Victoria. 

subjects, and their Rricf was genuine and sincere. ,Slie 

had been to them not merely the ruler of their laud 

but the sovereign of their heart, tshc was succeeded by 

her eldest son Hdward VII and a Coronation Durbar Cpronation 

was held at Delhi in 1903. This afforded Lord Curzon 1903 **^° 
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a iiia^niiicent ()])j>oi*tunity for expensive display, wliicli 
evoked considerable ciiticisiii, for the countiy liad 
passed tliiou^h a seveie faniiiie shortly before'. 

The Universities Act of 1904 alienated ilie intelli- 
^entsia ol tlie country. Their oi)])osition was 1)y no 
nie.iiis unreasonable f»r pei verse, for the new Act 
a])))arentl\' aimed at (jlTicial control of tlie Indian 
I niversities. But it was not wathout its good i)oints. 
Althougli Sir Asutosh iMookerjee op]X)sed it \cry 
stienuously, the Indian Universities Act enabled him 
to ])iuT(1 11 ]) the ])resent teaching University of C'alc'utta. 
Hut Cur/on’s Act has now' liecoine c’f)nii)letely olisolete 
and lias been revised and modified. 

Tile ])artitioa of Bengal was anotiier of Cur/oii’s 
unwise measures. He had a knack for unnecessarily 
hurting i)ublic feelings. When he (luestioned tlie 
veracitv^ of liis audience and tlieir ancestors in liis 
iiiijirudent Convocation address, they naturally felt 
])itterly offended. When Curzon jjartitioncal Bengal on 
the ])lea of administrative difficulties, the Bengalee 
intelligentsia very naturally attributed to the Viceroy 
the unworthy lnoti^'e of impairing their national solida- 
ritv. In one respect their fears were justified, as from 
the jiirtition of Bengal dates the Ihttcr misunderstanding 
between the two prmci])al communities of the country. 
It also marks an epoch in the history of Indian 
nationalism, which found its a]>lest exponents in 
vSurendranath Banerjea, Oojial Krishna Ookhale and 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak. Cur/on refused to yield to 
jiublic o])inion, and the natkmalists of Bengal boycotted 
Britisli goods. In the Congress of 1906 Dadaldiai 
Naoroji formulated the new demand for Indian Swaraj 
(self-government). For the first time the political 
classes of India lioldly enunciated their claims ; and 
when constitutional agitation had not the expected 
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result, an extremely small l>aiicl of revolutionaries Party of 
resorted to illegal methods of violence and assassination. Violence. 


In justice to Cur/on, it must be admitted that all 
his measures were not so unpopular. The Act for the Ancient 
Preservation of Ancient Moiriiiients met with the Monuments, 
unanimous approval of all ])arties. The Viceroy took 
vigorous measures to ]>rotect the people from militan' 
arrogance. In 1904 Curzon went home at the exihrv 
of the normal term of his Viceroyalty. lie was gi\en 
an extension and came back to resume office. Mean¬ 
while, Lord Ampthill, (nAernor of Madras, olficiated Lord 
for liini. Hut Curzon resigned before long, owing to Ampthill. 
a difference with Lord Kitchener, the Commaiuler-in- 
Chief, ()\er relations i»etween the civil and the mi]bai\'. Resignation 
The Home (Government sui)])orted the lattei. t )n this Curzon. 
matter Curzon eventually {iroved to be right. 


Lord Minto II (1905-10) : - —Curzon w as suc¬ 
ceeded ))y Lord IMinto, great-grandson of the former 
Oovernor-Oeneral of that name. Lord Minto was an 
nnosetentatious soldier, and he inherited many political 
troubles from his jiredeces.sors. He ])as^ed some 
uni)Oi)ular laws to deal with the pre\ailing discontent, 
but his viceroyalty is best known for the constitutional 
reforms that it witnessed. l'h(\y formed a concession Morlcy- 
to the rising spirit of nationalism and the growing 

Reforms. 

demand for self-government. I he mipenal and the 
provincial legislatures were considerably enlarged and 
the number of non-ofiicial members with new^ privileges 
increased. An Indian W'as a])pointed to the Viceroy’s 
Lxecutive Council, and the tirst to attain that honour 
was Sir Satyendra Prasanna, afterw'ards the first Lord Lord Sinha 
Sinha of Raipur. An Indian member w’as added to 
each of the provincial Ivxccutive Councils. But the 
reforms did not come up to ])opular expectations, and 
discontent continued unabated ? 


of Raipur. 
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Lord Hardinge II (1910-16) :—Tn 1910 Lord 
Ilardini^o, .urandsoii of the (Kwernor-Gciieral of the 
Lirst vSikh War fame, succeeded Lord Minto. Julward 
\UI, the Kini^-lhnperor, ])assed away after a short 
illness. He did not rei.Qii lotye: enough to attain the 
prestige of his illustrious mother; but he had \isited 
India as Prince of Wales. In 1911 his siu'cessor 
Knye: Georee and Oiieen ]Mar 3 ^ \’isited India, bcinp: 
the only Pnlish so\erei.^ns to d(/ so. Lord llaidinee 
took this unique oi)]>ortuuity of conciliating the dis¬ 
contented ])eople in India. As a Royal boon the 
un])o]>ular partition of Pengal was revised, 1)Ut at the 
same time to remove administrative dilTiculties the new 
])r()vinc'e of bihar and Orissa was created and the Chief 
Commi.ssionership of Assam was revi\ed. The seat of 
the Central Oovernment was removed to Delhi. A 
grant was made for education, and Indians were made 
eligible for the Victoria Cross. These inijjortant 
announcements w’ere made at a grand Durbar held at 
Delhi. 

When the World War I l)roke out in 1914 India 
stood loyally by Britain and did not sj)are men or money 
in the ,su])i>ort of her cause. Rven peojde of the so- 
called non-martial races eagcrR^ enlisted in the army ; 
and Indian forces served in France and Flanders, in 
Mesoi)otamia and PalCvStine, in China and Ivast Africa. 
Lord Hardinge had great confidence in the people of 
India and practically denuded the country of its regular 
army ; but the result fully justified his confidence. 

The Viceroy show^cd his sympathy for Indians by 
the .suj>port he gave to the rights of domiciled Indians 
in vSouth Africa. 

It was in the time of Lord Hardinge that the Nobel 
Prize for literature was awarded to Dr. Rabindranath 
Tagore whose songs, dramas, stories and essays ushered 
in a new epoch in Bengali literature. 
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Lord Chelmsford (1916-21) :—The first important 
net ot the next Viccioy was the appointment of the 
Caleutta Iniveisity Commission with vSii Mieliael Sacllei 
as Ihesideiit, of v\hieh ^sir ^sutosh JNJookei ice was a 
kacljiie s|)int The liuxcisitv of Cikutta e ime into 
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existence in 1857 But Lot cl Cur/on\ Act ot of 1904 
afforded Sir Asutosh, the greatest Viee-Cliancellor that 
the Unneisity ever had, an opportunity to create a 
teaching department. Other Indian Universities fol- 
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lowed this example ; and the Government decided to 
make a sitliin; inquiry into the Univeisity and its needs. 
The Goinmission jiioduced a \oluminous rejxjit. Its 
lecommeudatioiis were, walh a feu miiioi exceptions, 
unanimous; but Calcutta deri^ed no adx^aiitaee ficnn 
the lalioiirs oi the Commission appointed ior its si)ecjal 
benetit. 

State of the Country : Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms: —Tlie uai services of India weie widely 
recoi^nised in Hritain. The kin;.;\ 
commission was granted to certain 
Indian military officers and Indian 
gallaiitr}" wi\s rewarded with the 
Victoria Cross Two Indians took 
pan in the Imi)ena] War C(ai- 
leience, and later India liecame 
a member of the Iveagiie of 
Nations. Mr. 1C S. IMoiitagu, the 
then vSecretaiy of vState for India, 
v\as a man of imagination. lie 
E. S Montagu declared from his jdace in the 
House f)f Commons (August 20, 
1917) that the aim of British policy in India was the 
“jirogrcssivc realization of responsible government. ’’ 
This iiiijiortaiit aiinoimcemcnt evoked high liojies among 
Indian politicians. But a new rejiressivc measure, 
poj)ularly known as the Kowdatt Act, revived ]) 0 ])ular 
susj)icion ; and wdien the Punjali disturbances weie 
quelled by uiijirecedented high-handedness, the country 
seethed wdth discontent. At this critical moment, tin 
tliird Afglian war broke out (1919) ; but it did not last 
long, and the treaty of Rawal]>indi was signed soon 
afterwards. In 1920 the Khilafat Movement was 
started in protest against the ungenerous treatment 
accorded to Turkey l^y the victorious allies ; and 
Mahatma Gandlii started the Non-Co-operation Move- 
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meiit in protest against the Jallianwalla Ba<j:h (in 
Amritsar) sliootiiij^. lie advocated boycott of legisla¬ 
tures, law courts and educational institutions. There 
was a countrywide response, and for the first time in 
the history of modern India there was a genuine mass 
movement on a large scale. There was a fundamental 
change in the character of the Congress ; it became a 
real national organisation. It w'as under these adverse 
circumstances that the new Reforms based on 
Mr. Montagues Declaration and embodied in the 
Government of India Act, 1919, w^ere inaugurated. 

The new Reforms conceded some measure of self- 
government. Indians were admitted in larger numbers The 
to the Viceroy’s Kxecutive Council ; and a non-official Eegislai’ve 

^ ^ -1 • Assembly 

majority w^as granted to the Council of State, while in and the 

the legislative Assembly the elected members formed Council of 

the majority. In the jirovinces, half the members of 

the Governor’s Kxecutive Council w’erc to be Indians, Diarchy. 

while the transferred departments of Education, vSani- 

tation, Local Self-Government, Public Works, etc., Mini.sters in 

were placed in charge of IMinisters to be appointed by 

the Governor from among the elected niem1‘«ers of the Subjects. 

Provincial Legislature. The Provincial Legislative 

Councils had an elected majority. 'Hie new Reforms 

naturally led to the readjhistmcnt of the finances, and 

provincial finances W’ere comj>letely separated from those 

of the Central Government. 

The reforms, however, did not please the more 
adx'anccd school of Indian xioliticians. They contended The Short- 
that the Central Government coiUinucd as irresjumsible ° 

as ever, and in the j^n'oviiices no real resjionsibility was Reforms, 
conceded. The Ministers could kec]) their office with 
the help of the nominated block even if a majority of the 
elected members disapproved of their policy ; and, as the 
Ministers had only small budgets for their departments, 
their chances of improving the administration were 


26 
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extremely remote. The Viceroy and the Governors 
were, moreover, armed with extraordinary powers. The 
followers of the Mahatma, therefore, kei)t aloof from the 
newly created legislatures, but some of the older leaders, 
notably Surendra Nath Bauerjea in Bengal, accepted 
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office. lyord Sinha was, as an earnest of British 
sincerity, appointed Governor of Bihar and Orissa, A 
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new party was later foiined under the Congress by the 
late Ueslibandhii C. R. Das. His followers were known 
as the vSwarajists. They captured some of tlie legi'^la- 
tures and municipal bodies, but did not accept office. 

Lord Reading (1921-26) : — Loul Reading, the 
next Viceioy, liad lieeii Chief Justice of Ivngl.ind. He 
had to deal with the Noii-Co-() 1 )li atiou Mo\ement, 



Mahatma Gandhi 

which had assumed serious proportions. As a jirovin- 
cial governor once remarked, Mahatma Gandhi w^as 
within an ace of success. Even the visit of the Prince 
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of Wales (1921) had not the desired effect ; and Gandhi 
was prosecuted and imprisoned. Wlicn Lord ReadinK 
left India, the country was aiiparently in peace ; but it 
proved to be a mere lull before the storm. Durini^ his 
administration the failure of Diarchy became evident. 
In some provinces no stable Ministry could be formed ; 
in others, the Ministers failed to satisfy the public and 
were obliged to rely for support on anti-national 
elements. In 1924 the Muddiman Committee emiuired 
into the w^orking of the Reforms. Its report made it 
clear that the Mont-Ford scheme had not fulfilled the 
purposes for which it had been framed. 

The Viceroy incurred some unpopularity by 
enhancing the .salt tax. But some of his measures wx*re 
undoubtedly progre.ssive. He repealed the Rovvlatt 
Act, amended the Criminal Law to equalize to a certain 
extent the racial distinctions in the administration of 
criminal justice. He also abolished the excise duty 
on Indian cotton fabrics, and took steps to establish 
a Royal Indian Navy. The Indian Navy w^as actually 
inaugurated in 1934 after a Naval Discipline Act had 
been passed by the Indian Legislature. 

Lord Irwin (1926-31) :—It w'as during the vice¬ 
royalty of Lord Irwnn that 
the storm burst with fresh 
fury, when the news of the 
apt)ointment of an all-British 
Commission to inquire into 
and rei)ort on the w’orking 
of the Reforms reached India 
(1927). On account of the 
growing opposition to the 
Act of 1919 the British Gov¬ 
ernment appointed a Commi¬ 
ssion of seven members under 
the presidentship of Sir John 
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,Simon. The Congress refused to co-operate with it ; 
but the Coiiimission carried on its investii^ations and 
[>ul)hshed its re])ort in 1030. IMeanwhile the ViceKjy 
had declared on (Ictober 31, 1929, that the natural i‘-suc 
of India's constitutional ])ro<>ress was the attainment of 
Dominion Status, 'idle Snmm Commission’s sunK<-‘^^ 
tliat the constitutional i>roblem oC India should be dis¬ 
cussed at a Round Table ConfeieiU'e was accepted l)y 
the British (lovernmenl. 'Lhrec sessions of the Round 
Table Conference were held in London in 1930-32. 
rromineiit Biitish and Indian leaders assembled there 
and discussed pToj)osals for constitutional reforms. 
Instead of joining the Conference the Conj^^ress launched 
a Civil Disobedience Movement under the leadershin of 
i\Iahatma Ciandhi. But Lord Irwin w’as able to come to 
an agreement with Mahatma (landhi before he made 
over office to Lord VVillin^don, the next Viceroy. 

Lord Willingdon (1931-36) :—Lord Wdlin.i>d()ii 
was not new to this country, lie formerly held the 
Covernorships of Bombay and INIadras. With a view' to 
end the j)olitical strife between the rulers and the ruled 
he arrived at a fresh settlement w'ith Mahatma (landhi 
in August, 1931, and Mahatmaji attended the second 
session of the Round Table Conference (1931) as the 
“>ole repiescntative of the Congress. But the ])act cwm- 
tually broke dowm ; the Civil Disobedience Movement 
was revived. Lord Willingdoii’s (Government ])ursued 
a '‘dual ])olicv”"- on the one hand a resolute stand 
against terrorism and civil di.sobedience, on the other 
hand steady xn’ogress with the constitutional la'ogrannne. 
(In February 6, 19vG5, vSir v^amuel Iloare, the then 

vSecretary of State for India, reiterated the ]>ledge given 
Iby Dord Irwin on October 31, 1929. 

A new^ Oov’crnment of India Act w^as passed in 
August, 1935. It provided for a complete recon¬ 
struction of the Indian constitution. An All-India 
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Federation was to be established, embracing the 
States as well as the ])rovinces of British India. 
Indian i)rinces might, if they desired, accede to the 
Federation by executing ‘instruments of Accession’'. 
Piovision was made for a TY^deral Kxecvitive, a 
Federal Legislature and a Federal Ccnirt. The Federal 
iixt‘cutive was to consist of the (loveinor-Oeneral aided 
and advised, exce]>t in legard to matters that weie left 
to his discretion, by a Council of IVlinisters who would 
ordinarily be responsible to the Legislature. The 
Federal Legislature would consist of the vSoveieigii 
rejmesented by the (Io\crnor-Gcncral and two Chambers 
to be styled the Council of vState and the House of 
Assembly. IMembers ol these liodies would include 
representatives of the Federating vStates as well as those 
of British India. TTie pro\inces, with the exception 
of the smallest ones, weie made autonomous. The diar- 
chical system was abolished and the whole executive 
]>ower vested in the Governor of the jirovincc assisted 
l)y a Council of Ministers (or advisers when the ordinary 
constitutional machinery faih^d). Certain matters weie 
left to the Governor’s discretion. Tw'o new provinces^ 
Sind and ()rissa, v\ere created and Burma and Aden 
sei>arated from India. The Provincial Legislature under 
the iKwv Act consisted of the King represented by the 
Governor and a Legislative Assemldy. In Bengal, 
A.ssam, Bihar, the United Provinces, Bombay and Madras 
the legislature was bi-cameral, that is to say, it consisted 
of Hvo Chambers, viz,, a Legislative Council as 
\vell as a Legislative Assembly. The method o£ 
direct election w'as follow^ed in regard to all the 
Assemblies wnth the exception of the Federal House 
of Assembly. The allocation of seats w^as based upon 
the Communal iVw'^ard issued by His Majesty’s 
Government (August 17, 1932) as modified by the 
Poona Pact of September 25, 1932, concluded between 
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certain representatives of the “Caste Hindus^ and the 
so-called Depressed Classes. The new reforms enlapeed 
tlie electorate and secured wider representation lor 
w’onien and certain backward communities. They 
I)r()VKled for the introduction of an element of ies])on- 
sibility at the Centre and the inauyuralion of a ])()lilv 
in which the States as well as the Provinces would 
ha\e a ])lace. Thei e was, however, a tiyhtenin.e of 
safeguards in many respects. Indian opinion W as Safeguards 
concerned with the rinitations of the new scheme and 
Ivn.t>lish opinion with its rani^c. IModerate Indian ])oliti- 
cians held the view^ that neither safeguards noi leserva- 
tions would be pow’erful eiiou.^h to bar effecli\’ely the 
way of India to self-yovernment. “Forces will yrow 
and pul>lic opinion will .eain stren.eth which will make 
it im])ossible to I’ctard for long India's progress to that 
jiosition.” 

An important event of Lord Willingdon’s vice- Military 

royalty W’as the opening of the Indian IMilitary Academy 
at Dehra Dun for the training of candulates for all 

])ranches of the Indian army. Agriculture was fostered 
by extensive irrigation w'orks and communications 
improved by the rai)id progress of civil aviation. Civil 

Peojde in certain areas, notably North Bilrar and 

Baluchistan, underwent terrible suffering as a result 
of cartlniuakes. 

I'hc King-Fill])eror George V coniidcted the Silver 
twenty-lifth year of his reign in 1935 and hi< silver Jubilee, 
jubilee w^as celebrated with enthusiasm throughout the 
empire. Farly in the next year (Januarv 20, 1936) he 
passed away after an eventful reign of about twenty-six Etlward 
years. His immediate successor was his oldest son, 

Edward VIII. As the heir-apparent to the throne the 
new sovereign had taken pains to acquaint himself 
personally with this country. 
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Lord Linlithgow (1936-43) :—In April 1936 
Lord Williii.i>don was succeeded as Vicerov Lord 
Liulitlii^ow. The rcii>n of IMuard VJII came to an 
al)ru])t end In necein])er, 193G. He was succeeded l)y 
his brother, Oeor.^e VT, 

The new Viceroy came with a sloyan that iiiiylit 
ha\e cauyht the imayination of Hie vast ayricultural 
j)o]>u]alioii l)Ut the ]>a[)er sclieme for the improx'cment of 
live-stock did not ])rovc a success. n is name is also 
associated willi certain changes in the constitutional 
machinery of the country n^sultiny from the ])artial 
introduetion of the Act of 1935. Lrom A]>ril 1, 1937, 
tlie unitary system of government came to an end and 
"eleven prox'im'es of Biitish India ventured forth upon 
their several ways”. On July 7, 1937, the Conyress 
Workiiiy Committee decided to accept office. Conyress 
Ministries were eventually estaldished in ciyht provinces 
and remained in ofiice till the concludiny months of 
1939. Lord Linlithyow yave tlie Conyress an assurance 
in pu])lic that Provincial Autonomy (in terms of the Act 
of 1935) would be real and that the Oovernors wamld 
not interfere with tlie day-to-day administrati(m of the 
Ministers. In the Conyress i)rovinces the Ministers liad 
a more or less fiee hand, but in the ])rovinces adminis¬ 
tered by Muslim Leayue Ministries the Governors 
exercised yreater authority. 

The Federal scheme of the Act of 1935 w^as not 
acce])ted by the Conyress and the Muslim I,eayue ; the 
Princes at first accepted it but receded after 1937. IfOrd 
Linlithyow’ w’orked for the early establishment of a 
Federation consistiny of the British Indian ])rovinces 
and the States, but there was opposition from all 
(juarters, and the outbreak of the Second World War 
in September 1939 belied the hoi)es of further political 
and constitutional progress. A significant feature of the 
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.hih)tory of tlic vStatcs in these years was tlie LU'owlh of 
the niovenieiit for responsible ^oxeniiiient. 

As soon as w'ar ])roke nut in ihir()])e Iralia as a 
(lepeiuleiiey was eoniniilted to it wathoul ilie formal 
sanction of the le.eislature and Con.^ress ^Ministers 
resigned in protest. The Viceroy faced the silnation with 
cliai'acteristic ol)siinac\’ and huk of true ima.eniatiou. 

T1ie Constitution of I9d5 had necessarily to l)e .suspended Political 
in most of the ja'ovinces. The politic'al deadlock led to 
widespread dfkconteiiL and bitterness, thou.eh Indian Indian 
t]*oo])s valiantly foui^ht shoulder to shoulder w ith 
llritish forces in defence of the em])ire and its allies. 

Tilings did not impren’e wlieii tlie Jajianesc overran Japanese 
Burma and ai^peared on the eastern frontier of Assam, conquest of 

Burma and 

Anxious to remove i>opular distrust at this juncture threat to 
the British (nivernment sent Sir Staflord Cii])i)s (1942) A^ssam. 
witli fresh iirojiosals of reform. The essence of these Cripps 
pro])osals was that “immediately after the cessation of P^'oposals, 
hostilities” an elected Constituent Assembly would 
frame a new constitution for India ; l>ut so loni^ as the 
war continued Britain would retain final responsibility 
for the defence and administration of India. Mahatma 
(sandhi is said to have described this offer as a ‘"post¬ 
dated c]ie(|ue”. The Con,cress rejected it ; so the 
mission jiroved a failure. T'he a])]>ointmtnt of several 
Indians beloncinc to non-Concress croujis to tlie 
Viceroy’s l{xccuti\c Council had not the desired efiect of 
conciliatinc public o])in:on. Cemeress lea(iers asked the 
British authorities to (]uit India and make room for a 
Provisional Government to be constituted by the co- 
oiieration of the ])rincipal parties and c^'oups. They 
were ]>romptly ])laccd under arrest. Then followed an 
unjirecedented outlireak of lawlessness which was su])- 
pressed wdtli a strong hand. 

TTiis w^as not the only misfortune Bom which tlie 
country suffered. In the w’akc of the war came famine. Famine. 
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])rices prevailed in all parts of India but ainoni 2 ^ 
major provinces Benj^al as a whole suffered seriously 
from scarcity of food grains. liven the districts of 
Bakhargaiij and Chittagong which escai)cd the horrors of 
starvation in 17()9“70 were not spared the pangs of 
hunger. ^‘J5eU\een one and two million jieople died as 
a result of tlie famine and the outbreaks of epidemic 
diseases associated with it. Alany more who escaped 
death went hungry for many mouths and sufhu'cd in 
other ways from tlie disintegration of noilnul life wliich 
the famine occasioned'’. One-sixth of the entire poini- 
lation of tlie Province was affected by tliis terrible 
calamit}^ But with a callousness hard to explain the 
Viceroy went out on tour and hunting excursions in 
the more f)ictures(iue ])arts of India without caring to 
visit the region suffering from a famine admittedly 
man-made. 

Lord Wavell (1943-47) : —When the famine wms> 
at its peak lau'd Linlithgow was succeeded by Lord 
Wavell who had ])revious]y held the imi>orlant office 
of the Comniander-in-Chief of India. With laudable 
energy and prom])titude he jicrsonally visited the famine- 
stricken area and cjuicklv brought the .situation under 
control. In November, 1943 the Viceroy “brought in 
the Army to the rescue of the province and in December 
a bum])er cro]) w^as harvested. During 1944 recovery 
took place slowdy” but death from destitution continued 
even in 1945. 

As the famine .situation imjiroved Lord Wavell 
turned his attention to the political problem. The 
]\Iu*^lim League and the Congress jiarties in the Central 
Assembly had combined against the Government and 
totally rejected the budget. Lord Wavell personally 
W'ent to Pmgland and had a direct consultation with 
the Tlome’ authorities on the political situation. 
During his ab.sence Sir John Colville, Governor of 
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Boni])ay, officiated as Viceroy and Govcrnor-Cieiieral. 
On his return from Britain Lord Wavell culled a con¬ 
ference of several party leaders at vSiinla with a view 
to forming a National Oovernineiit at the Centre. It is 
too early to ex])lore the causes of its failure but most 
of the high placed British officials were notorious! 
against further ]>olitical concessions to nationalist 
asjiirations and it was wndely 1)elio\cd that Cord Waved 
himself W'as not altogether immune from their influence. 

Lord Mountbatten (1947-48) : In March 1917 
Lord Wavell vacated office iKdorc the expiry of the 
normal term and was succeeded by Lord Mountbatten. 
It W'as during his viceroyalty that the Cabinet IMission 
visited India and the country was partitioned in 1947. 
On the 15th August of that year India atteined Domi¬ 
nion vStatus but two areas with prepondcratingly Muslim 
population w’ere separated to form the Dominion of 
Pakistan. Lord Mountbatten continued as Governor- 
General of the Indian Dominion till June 21, 1948, 
while Mohammad AH Jinnah, the Muslim leader, became 
the Governor-General of Pakistan. 

Chakravarti Rajagopalachari ( 1948-50 ) : —Lord 
Mountbatten, the last British Viceroy and Governor- 
General, was succeeded by the first (and last) Indian 
Governor-General, Chakravarti Rajagoi)alachdri. The 
j)Osition of the Governor-General had been materially 
altered since August 15, 1947 ; he had 1>ecome a con¬ 
stitutional ruler acting on the advice of his Ministers 
who W'cre responsible to the Constituent Assciiildv. 
The office of Governor-General was abolished oii the 
inauguration of the Indian Republic (January 26, 1950), 
of which Dr. Rajendra Prasad became the first 
President, Shri Jaw^aharlal Nehru formed his first 
Cabinet on August 15, 1947, and thus w'as introduced 
the British Parliamentary system in India. 
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The most tragic event of the first year of iiidc- 
peiidenee was tiie murder of (landhiji in Delhi by one 
Xatliuram (hxlse on January 30, 1948. It was a crime 
without ])arallel in modern history, and India was 
de]>rived at a critical moment of the iiis])iring leader¬ 
ship of the Jhither of the Nation. 

Qiiaid-i-A/am Jinnah i)assed away on Septemlier 
11, 1949. It was a grievous shock to Pakistan. 

Ill ()cto])er, 1947, Irilial raiders from Pakistan in- 
\a(kd Kashmir and occu[>ied a large area in tlie v\estern 
])art of the vState. Tlic invasion was assisted by tlic 
(hwxTnment of Pakistan. Ilnalde to defend his terri- 
t(j>ry the Maharaja acceded to the Indian Dominion. 
Indian troo])s were sent to Kaslunir and the raiders 
weie driven liack, although the whole of tlie territory 
occupied hy them was not liberated. The Government 
of India referred the matter to the United Nations and 
agreed to a tem]H>rary cease-fire. vSubsecjuently the 
Maharaja’s acces.sion to India w^as ratified by the repre¬ 
sentatives of the ]K'ople of Kashmir in the Constituent 
Asscmldy of tlie vState. Although the dispute has not 
yet (.March, 1955) been officially settled, Kashmir is 
now an integral jiart of India and enjoys a privileged 
position under the Indian Constitution. 

The Nizam of Hyderabad did not want to accede 
to India ; as accession to Pakistan w'as ruled out by 
geogra])h>g his ])lan was to maintain Hyderabad as an 
independent Stale, iloreover, the Razakars, a party of 
gangsters deriving inspiration and assistance from the 
Nizam’s olTicial advisers, terrorised the Hindu popula¬ 
tion of the State and even created disturbances in the 
border districts of India. When persuasion and nego¬ 
tiations failed the Government of India arranged a 
‘‘police action” against Hyderabad in September, 1948. 
’'he Deputy Prime Minister, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, 
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look initiative in this matter. The Nizam surrendered 
witliin a few' days of the entry of Indian troops into 
IIyderal>ad and snbsecjtieiitly acceeded to India. Tlie 
incorporation of Hyderabad \vas llie last imi)()rtant step 
towards the completion of Indian unity. 
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Evolution of the Present Constitution :—England 
is a self-governing conntry. Representative and 
responsible government is the normal feature of 
Ih'itish colonial administration as well. When the 
Crown and l^irhament assumed the responsibility for 
gov^eruing India after the supiiression of the Mutiny 
it could safelv' be forecasted that Indian administi ation 
would also l)e influenced sooner or later by British 
])olitical ideals. With the ])rogress of western educa¬ 
tion in India educated ])eople of this country imbibed 
the western ideal of reiireseiitative government. But 
their demand for a share in their country\s administra¬ 
tion did not receive any serious response till the 
INlorley-Minto Reforms of 1909. The Indian Councils 
Acts of 1861 and 1892 may be dismissed as minor 
measures of little imjiortance although they jirovuded 
for an increasing non-official element in the Central 
as w ell as provincial Legislative Councils. Lord Morley 
WTis a radical Imt even he could not see his way to 
make large concessions to Indian national asi)irations. 
Under the Indian Councils Act of 1909 the number 
of non-official members in the Councils was appre¬ 
ciably augmented but the officials with their nominated 
allies could still outvote the elected members. But 
the new Act granted the right of moving resolutions 
and putting interpellations on subjects of public interest 
and this was a move in the right direction. What was 
still more important, some prominent public men were 
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^^ntrusted with certain portfolios both at the Centre and 
in the ijrovinces. This afforded them an excellent 
opportunity of i;aining inner knowdedge of the adminis¬ 
tration and influencing the decision of their colleagues. 

Another stage was readied when the late Mr. K. >S. 

Montagu made his famous announcement (August 20, 

1917). The Montagu-Chehnsford Reforms of 1919 Montagu- 
introduced diarchy in tlie i lovinces, and gave the Reforms^**^ 
olected representatives of tie . e >j>ie an overwhelming 
majority both in the Provnm al Legislatures and in the 
houses of the Central Legislature. Out of 145 members 
in the Central Legislative Assembly no less than 105 
were elected by various constituencies and in the legis¬ 
lature of Bengal as many as 114 were elected non-ofiicial 
members, the total membership being 140. The various 
departments of the Provincial CTOveiiimeiit were divided 
into two groups. Nalion-lnnlding dej)artments like those 
of Kducation, vSanitation and Public Health v\ere trans¬ 
ferred to Ministers selected by the (Livernor fiom among 
the elected members who were directly res]>onsible to 
th legislature, while other departments like Police and 
Finance were retained as before by the members of the 
Ivxecutivc Council who were not in any way respon¬ 
sible to the representatives of the ])eople. Some, of these 
portfolios, however, went to i>ioininent non-olTicials. 

Thus an element of res])onsibility was introduced in the 
Provincial Covernments while the Central ('lovernment 
fully retained its former character. But there, too, in 
both homses of the Legislature (Legislative Assembly 
and the Council of State) the elected members could 
give vent to jiojailar feeling and jaess ])oj)ular claims 
by interpellations and resolutions. The Viceroy's 
Executive Council w^as also, to a certain extent, 

Indianised. India had rendered very valuable services 
to the empire during the world war of 1914-18 and the 
Reforms of 1919 came as the reward. But the Reforms 
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fell far short of the popular aspirations and were not free* 
fnnn inherejit shortcoming's. It was felt that even iir 
tlie transferred dei)artnients Hie Ministers could not 
have a free hand as finances remained a reserved 
subject. Nor could a Minister be removed from his. 
office even if he liad lost the confidence of the majority 
of the elected members. Non-official Ministers were, 
the.efore, resi>onsible to the lei^islature as it w’^as legally 
constituted but not to the elected representatives of the 
people. In most of the provinces, therefore, diarchy 
had no chance jiarticularly as the most powerful poli¬ 
tical organisation, the Congress, non-co-oiierated. 
Diarchy became a farce when tlie Swarajist section of 
the Congress entered the Council. 

The Montagu-Chclmsford Reforms contemplated a 
thorougli examination of the working of the new 
system after a specified period. In 1927 a Royal 
Commission wais ajipointed foi this purpose. T'lie 
Commission is po])ulaiTy known as the Simon Commi¬ 
ssion after its Chairman. Unfortunately no Indian 
found a jdace on this Commission and the wdiole of poli¬ 
tically conscious India protested against what was. 
regarded as a national insult and refused to particijiate 
in the emjuiry. The Commission, how^cver, finished its 
labour and submitted its re])ort, but the main features 
of the next instalment of reforms w^ere outlined at 
three successive Round Table Conferences (1930-32) 
attended by accredited representatives of the British 
political parties and prominent [lublic men of India. 

In the first Round Table Conference, ho.rever, the 
Congress was not rejiresented and the Bardoli Satya- 
graha of 1929 wns followed hy the Civi Disobedience 
Movement of 1930. It was only after the Gandhi-Irwn'n 
Pact (1931) that Mahatma Gandhi attended the 
second Round Table Conference as the sole represen¬ 
tative of the Congress. He w^as not satisfied with 
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the attitude of the British politicians who sought not 
only to exploit the existing differences between the 
two principal coinniunities but also to create a breacli 
in tlie ranks of the Hindus themselves. The Oovern- 
nieiit of India soon afterwards reverted to a policy of 
repression wdiich caused widespread discontent in the 
country. In lingland, how'cver, Sir vSamuel Hoare, the 
then Secretary of State for India, issued a White Pai)er 
on Indian constitutional reforms and soon afterwards 
piloted through Parliament an elaborate statute knov\n 
as the (Government of India Act, 1935. 

The new Act removed the distinction of transferred 
and reserved departments in the Governors’ jirovinces 
and provided for the introduction of provincial auto¬ 
nomy. In ele\en provinces, governments w’cre in Hrge 
measure run by Alinisters resi)onsible to the legislature 
till the resignation of the. Congress Governments in 
eight provinces towards the close of the year 1939. 
Ill Bengal, Bihar, iVssam, the United Provinces, Bombay 
and Madras the legislature consisted of two houses, the 
Legislative Assembly and the Legislative Council. All 
nominated and official elements wero eliminated from 
the Assembly wdiile the nominated members formed 
a microscopic minority in the Council, The franchise 
w^as largely extended, but the Governor was armed 
wdth special powers. The new Act contemj)latcd 
a federation of the provinces of British India and the 
Indian States. The outbreak of the war with Nazi 
Germany (September 3, 1939), w^hich soon developed into 
a global war, led to a susi:)ension of the Federal Scheme. 
The scheme had provided for diarchy at the Centre. 
The scope of the Provincial and Central Governments 
was strictly defined in the Act and a Federal Court was 
established on October 1, 1937. The partial inaugu¬ 
ration of the new Act was jireceded by the creation of 
tWQ new provinces, Sind and Orissa, and w as follow^ed 
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by the separation of Burma and Aden from the Indian 
emj>ire. 

The provisions of the Act of 1935 were not cal¬ 
culated to conciliate the peojde. The diarchy in the 
provinces Avas indeed done away with but the Crovernors 
were vested with wide powers of overridini>‘ the 
legislature in the interests of law, order and public 
servants. Nor was it proi)osed to introduce responsible 
government at the Centre. In fact the central part of 
the constitution never came into operation as neither 
the Congress nor the Muslim League was prepared to 
work it. The Congress at first refused to acce])t office 
even in the i)rovinces on account of the wide power 
of control with which the Governors had been 
armed. The Ministries appointed by the Governors 
were obviously unrei)resentalive and did not enjoy the 
conhdcnce of the Legislature. It w\as only after the 
Governor-General had given specific assurance that the 
Governors would not unduly interfere with the Ministers 
that the Congress agreed to undertake the resjionsibilitics 
of office. 

Things wxmt on .smoothly until the outbreak of 
the second world w^ar. The Congress Ministries in the 
I)rovinces had a creditable record and were doing 
excellent w-ork when Lord Linlithgow^ wdth a lament¬ 
able lack of imagination committed India to war with¬ 
out consulting the duly elected rejirescntatives of the 
country. This w^ould create a constitutional precedent 
which tlie Congress as the avowxd champion of Indian 
freedom could not accept. The Congress Ministries 
therefore resigned and in the majority of the j)rovinccs 
the Governors ran the administration with the help of 
official advisers under Section 93 of the Act of 1935. 
At the Centre the Government wxre unable to secure 
the support of the legislature for most of their measures 
and the budget w^as rejected year after year. The war 
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meanwhile was ^oin^ against England and her allies and 
though Mr. Winston Churchill, the then Prime Minister, 
was notoriously against Indian freedom nunemenl it 
was felt necessary to conciliate India. 

In March 1042 Sir Slaffoid Cri]>i)s came to India Cripps 
with fresh ])roi)osa]s of reform from tlie British Cabinet. 

Britain ]>romised India cr)m]>lete Dominion vStalus at the 
•end of the war whicli imi)lied the right to secede from 
the luni)ire. The future constitution was to be framed 
by tlie Indians themselves, but the s])ecial interests of 
the minority communities were to be safeguarded. The 
interim government was to be carried on within the 
framework of the existing Acts, but the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council w’as to be almost entirely Indiaiiised. 

While tlie British Cabinet welcomed a new’ Indian Union, 
such ])r(wince or jirovinces as were so incliiud would 
be entitled to secede from the newv Union. These 
]>roi)osals were not accepted bv many of the political 
leaders of India. 

It is too early to discuss whether tlie British 
Cabinet were sincere in their ofTer. Nor is it jiossible 
to say whether Criptis under pressure from London 
w’cnt back on his earlier assurances. The jirominent 
British officials A\’ere o])enly ojiposed to transfer of 
substantial ])OW’ers to the Indians. In any case when 
the negotiations Avere about to succeed Cripps assumed 
a stiff* altitude and the Indian leaders were unable to 
acce])t res])onsibility W'ithout jiow^er. The British 
Ministers blamed the Congress for the failure of Cripps 
Mission but it cannot be overlooked that Mr. Jinnah, 
the Muslim League leader in whose good sense the 
British authorities had complete confidence, could not 
give his blessings to a scheme that would defer all 
reforms till the conclusion of the w^ar. The country 
was not in a mood to wait. 
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IJxasperalcd by British procrastination, the 
Congress i)assed the well known '‘Quit India"’ resolu¬ 
tion, for many of the leaders were now convinced that 
so long as the British were in this country the coininunal 
relations would continue to deteriorate and on the ])lea 
of safeguarding minority interests they would refuse 
to recognise India’s natural claim to freedom. The 
(Government proin])tly arrested all tlie Congress leaders 
and put them into prison without even a seinidance of 
trial. The country seethed wdth discontent and in the 
absence of the restraining hands of Mahatma (Gandhi, 
an uni)recedented outburst of lawlessness and violence 
took place in August 1942. This gave the diehard 
elements in the British officialdom an excellent o])por- 
tunity of trying once again tlieir time-worn method of 
repression and the guardians of law were themselves 
often guilty of violation of law. 

During the summer of 194vS Lord Wavell, Lord Lin- 
lithgow\s successor as Viceroy, released the Congress 
leaders (Mahatma Gandhi had ])een released earlier) and 
summoned a Conference at Simla for the purpose of 
evolving an agreed solution of the constitutional 
l)roblem. This Conference w'as jirobaldy foredoomed to 
failure and it is doubtful whether the Governor-(5eneral 
and his advisers really wished it success. In any case 
the Wavell Plan was no more successful than the Crii)])S 
Plan. 

After the war the Tories led by Winston Churchill 
lost the election and the Labour party came to powder. 
A fresh effort was made by the new Ministry to solve 
the Indian problem and in March 1946 a Cabinet 
Mission consisting of Lord Pethick-Lawrcnce, Sir 
Stafford Cripps and Mr. A. V. Alexander arrived in 
India. After long consultation and deliberations they 
published th^ir scheme which evoked little enthusia.sm 
in any political camp. The main stumbling block to 
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India’s freedom in their opinion was the inisunder- 
standino* ]>etween tlie Hindus and INIuslims. The 
Muslim I^eague had demanded a partition of the 
country. The Cabinet Mission was ]>rc])ared to meet 
tlie Muslim demand halfway. Its plan W'as incorporated 
in a statement issued on Alay 16, 1946. It was ])roposed 
to divide the eleven i)ro\inces of British India into three 
self-,eoverning Groups. These (u'oups and Ihe Indian 
States would form tlie Union of India. Foreii^n ])olicy, 
■defence and c<^mnnunicalions would r>e the concern 
•of the Tbiion (»ov^ernnient which would have the 
ri.eht of taxation as wcU. 'Ehe Indian States and the 
]>ro\inces would have full control over subjects other 
than those administered by the I'^^nion. No major 
le.eii^lation affectin;^ communal interest would be passed 
by the majorit 3 ^ of one community alone. After ten 
years any jirovincc wa^uld liave lil)erty to secede Iroin 
the Group to which it had been assigned if the majority" 
in its le\eis]ature so desired. A Constituent Assembly 
waiuld be called to frame the future constitution of 
India. Thou.^h apparently maintaining; its ])olitical 
unity the Cabinet Alission actually planned to divide the 
•country into mutually .suspicious, if not hostile, Groui^s 
.and in the name of safe^euardinji; minority interest was 
])re])ared to commit a substantial section of minorities 
to the tender mercies of sli^^litly bi.eRcr majorities in two 
important rei;ions. The Congress as usual w’as prcjiared 
to t’o far and make all jxissible concessions in the 
interest of unity but differencey arose about the inter- 
^iretation of some of the clauses of the Statement of Alay 
16, 1946, and a small conference held at Uondon had no 
rtauf^ible result. Tdie situation could not iinjirove wdieri 
in February, 1947 Air. Attlee declared that if any subs- 
ttantial reg^ion abstained from joining the Constituent 
ALSsembly, its decisions tvould not be binding^ on the 
non-participating* parts. 
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Meanwhile in v^ei)teniber 1946 an interim Govern¬ 
ment had been formed under the leaderdiip of Pandit 
Javvaharlal Nehru. The Mudim Leaf’ue at iirht refused 
to co-operate vvitli this (h)vernment but later joined it 
witliout committing itself to participation in the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly. Whether this was strictly in the 
sj)irit of the Cabinet Mission Statement is a disjmted 
l>oint, but it was argued that if the two contend¬ 
ing j)arties could be induced to co-operate in certain 
spheres, wider and more unrestricted co-operation might 
follow as a matter of couise. This ho].‘e, if it was ever 
seriously entertained, did not materialise and it was 
finally decided to ]>artition the country. 

On June 3, 1947, Lord Mountbattcn, Ivord WavelPs 
successor as Vhceroy, ]>ublished a i>lan for jiartition 
v\hich had been accepted betorehand by the leaders of 
the Congress and the Muslim League. It was declared 
that whether Sind and the Ihinjab on the west and 
Pengal and Assam on the east would remain in the 
Indian Dominion or secede from India and form a new 
Dominion would be decided by the elected legislators 
but the fate of the North-West h'rontier Province was 
not left to its elected legislators, the majen'ity of whom 
were Congressites, but was left to be determined by 
a plebiscite of the peojile. In case these live jirovinces 
decided to secede from India the elected legislators 
of the non-Muslim majority areas in the Punjab and 
Bengal might determine the future of their particular 
areas. If Assam decided to remain in India the 
Muslim majority district of Sylhet wmuld have the 
right of deciding its ow'ii future. As a result of the 
voting, Phist Punjab, West Bengal and Assam still form 
provinces of India wdiile a new Dominion was formed 
wdth the N.W.F.P., vSind, West Punjab and the widely 
separated region of P^ast Bengal and Sylhet. The plan 
for partition and the CvStablishmcnt of two Dominions. 
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cnjoyiii.^ j)raclically soverei.mi authority derived Ic^^al 
sanction from the Indian Jnde])eiideiice Act i)assed by 
the British Parliament in July, 1947. The boundaries 
between the two Dominions were determined by two 
commissions ai)])ointed for the i)ur])ose. On the 15th 
August, 1947, India attained its freedom. It has since 
framed a re[)iil)lican constitution ])ut although it is not 
bound to do so it has <lecided to remain a memlier of 
the Commonwealth. 

New Constitution of India : The Constituent 
Assembly w’hicli beyan its sitlin,<>s on I)ecem]>er 9, 1946, 
completed its work on November 26, 1949, on which 
(late the constitution was acccjited m its final form. 
The constitution came into force on January 26, 1950. 
India is now a sovereign democratic Rejmbbe. She is 
a Union of Slates. The constitution is federal in 
character ; the vStates are i^ixeii a considerable measure 
of autonomy, althoui^^h the Centre has cmerj:>ency 
])owx‘rs in addition to residuary powxTs. Indian 
democracy is based on adult suffi'at^e. The constitution 
confers on the citizens certain fundamental rights which 
may be enforced by the Su])remc Court. As in other 
federal constitutions, there is ])rovision for a Supreme 
Court having’ original jurisdiction in constitutional 
disputes and a])j)ellate jurisdii'tion in certain prescribed 
matters. In the Centre as well as in the States there 
are Councils of iMinisters responsilde to the legislatures. 
Tlie President of the I'nion and the (h)vcrnors act on 
the advice of the Council of Ministers concerned. The 
Union Parliament has tw o Houses ; in the yStates there 
are unicameral legislatures in some and bicameral legis¬ 
latures ill others. All the Princely vStates within the 
territorial limits of the Indian Ihiioii are now integral 
parts of the Union. 

The first general elections under the new^ Consti¬ 
tution Avere held tow^ards the end ol 1951 and the 
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of 19vS2. It was a ^rcat democratic experi¬ 
ment : for tile first time in the history ot India every 
adult citi/en (excei)t those who w'ere leL^ally disciualified) 
was entitled to cast his vote in favour of the candidate 
of his choice. 

The fundamental rights conferred on citizens by 
the Constitution were modified by the first Amendment 
Act iiassed in 1951 and arc i^oini^ to be modified a^ain 
by the fourth Amendment Hill which is now^ (March 
1955) before raiTiameiit. The jirofessed object of these 
amendments is the establishment of a w'elfare State. 

Foreign Policy of free India :—One of the first 
acts of independent India was to establish di])lomatic 
relations with other countries of the world. Previous 
to 1947 India had hardly any foreign policy of her own. 
Her relations with her neighlxmrs and other countries 
were regulated by Hritain and were subordinated to 
British interests. Thoxigh after the first World War 
India found a place on the League of Nations and other 
international bodies her rejiresentatives were nominated 
l>y the Government of India, that w^as answ’erable to the 
British Parliament alone. Not seldom British officials 
were nominated as the guardians of her interests and 
exponents of her vienvs. 'J'he realities of her political 
status were rudely revealed when India W'as committed 
to World War II by the Viceroy, solely on liis owm 
authority and res]>onsibility. India now' has her accre- 
d.ted rei)resentatives not only at the cajhtals of Asian 
countries but also at London, Paris, Washington, 
Moscow and other important capitals of the West. 

The Asian Conference of 1947 emphasized India’s 
interest in the welfare of her immediate neighbours. 
The Colombo Conference of 1954, in wffiich Prime 
Minister Nehru look a leading ])art, evolved some 
im[)ortant princijdes for the consolidation of Asia’s 
security and freedom. India has established cordial 
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relations with her j^reat northern neit^^hlxnir, Chiina, even 
at the cost of sacrilici 11 , 14 ' her eonnnerci<il and political 
interests in Til)ct. By ronsislently ()p]»')sin.e the 
Anieric'an sponsored vSmlh-I^ast Asia Dcfeiu'e ( Organisa¬ 
tion India has made lierself the spokesman of all Asian 
nations wlio resent Western intervention in tliis 
Continent. 

India lias not failed to j)lay an imjiortant lole in India and 
the I'.N.O. For one term she was a memher of tlie 
Security Council. She made important contributions 
to the cessation of hostilities in Korea and Indo-China. 


India’s i.>rowdipu jiresti^e and influence in the inter¬ 
national siihere are derived mainly from the idealism 
iuid far-sighted statesmanship of rrime INlinisler Nehru. 
He has enunciated the forei.^n iiolicy of India in no 
uncertain terms. 


She wall steadfastly stand by lier ideal of non- Pandit 
violence, she wall refuse to be drawm into anv alliance 
for a^^ression, not will she identify herseli with anv policy, 
political bloc or group of jHAvcrs. Only in defence of 
her own freedom and just rights will she have recourse 
to arms, and that, if all pacific means of amusible 
settlement fail. 


Economic and Material development Broadly 
^^]>eaking' the British Oovernment had been solicdtous 
about the material welfare of India as an integral i)art 
/d the British Ihnpire, and their efforts had been 
rew^arded to a certain extent, d'he last fifty years have 
witnessed a phenomenal increase in the jiopulation 
of India. This is due partly, if not wholly, to the 
reclamation of waiste lands and the introduction of 
imjirovcd methods of agriculture. India is mainly an Improved ^ 
agricultural country and the Ooverninent ojicned a Agriculture, 
number of Agricultural Schools and Colleges for popu¬ 
larising the latest discoveries and inventions made in 
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Ollier lands. Model farms were oi)eued for puiposcs of 
demoiislralion and for llie introduction of improved 
seeds and scientific methods of cattle-breedini; and 
poultry keepin.L^. Irrii>ation canals and reservoirs have 
conlnbuted to the fertility of agricultural lands and 
spared the peasant from deiiendeiice on tlie un- 
certani supjily of rain water. But the* most imjiortant 
step taken by tlie fGovernment of Britisli India was 
tile foundation ol the Imperial Council of Agiicultural 
Research at Delhi in ir29. The growing jirosiierity of 
the canal districts ot the two Punjalis furnishes a living 
testimony to the wisdom of the irrigation ]iohcy of the 
former (Gov erniiKait, and the lyloyd Barrage of vSnul lias 
added cons derably to the wealth of tliat province. Tlie 
partition however caused a chronic dcTicit in food and 
the Congress (Governments had to strain their utmost 
to make India self-sui)porting in eveiy resjiect. The 
crisis is now over, but in view' of our steadily growing 
po]mlation new' attemi)ts are being made to bring fresh 
lands under cultivation and the various River Valley 
projects are expected to find a (juick solution to our 
food jiroblem. 

'The famine ])olicv of the British (Gov'cnimcnt of 
India was embodied in the Famine Code. Relief is 
granted to the distressed people in the famine areas in 
the form of enpiloynient and loan from the jmblic funds 
for purchasing seeds, B'ood-stulT and raiments are 
distributed free when the occasion demands and iirivatc 
enterprise receives full encouragement. Notwithstanding 
this, famine exacted a terrible toll in recent years. 
Special mention may be made of the Bengal Famine of 
1943. The cloth situation was very unsatisfactory, not 
only during the war, Itut in the ]>ost-war years as well. 
The same was the case with sugar, kerosene, mustard 
oil and several other essential commodities. Although 
a distinct imiirovement is now (March, 1955) noticeable^ 
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the standard of living of the Indian masses is admittedly 
low. 

()f late the former Dritish (lov'ernment liad reco.u- Rural re- 

nised the need of rural reconstruction and ahout a oyeanisa- 
, i - ^ tion. 

crore ot ruiices was i^ranted tor the improvement oC 

water supply, draina^'e, sanitation, education, and 

cottai^e industries in rural areas. Co>o]»erati\e societies 

wx-re introduced to eni^ender amona the rural ])eo] le 

the much needed sjiirit of self-reliance and to teach 

them tlie value of ori^anisation. (Ireat attention is liein.e^ 

paid to these matters under the First h'ne-Vear Plan. 

The dram PancliaNxds of IhP. introduced )>v the 

Coni^rc-s doveninient aie a move in the riyht direction. 

Cvery vState has now its department of Public' Public 
Health. Medical Schools and Colleges ha\e 1)e.m started 
to train ])livsicians and sureeons in the art and scic-nc'e 
of healupy and sjiecial clinics liave been oiiened for the 
benelit of the w’eaker sex. dovernment realise that 
pre\cntion is better than cure, ami research la]>oratories 
have been e^talilished to device the ])est metliods of 
])reventini> epidemic diseases and for c'ombatnye all sorts 
of maladies. 

In the ])rc-I3ritish days laree scale industries and Industries. 
hu,ee factories were unknown in India. With the 
progress of science bn; industries re])laced tlie old 
cottage industries, and Pombay and Ahmedabad are 
to>day conpietint; successfully with the cotton industry 
of Manchester and other centres in Lancashire. Penpal 
is a L;reat centre of jute industry and the steel in¬ 
dustry has afforded eni]>loymenl to lens of thousands 
of skilled and unskilled labourers at Tatana.ear. The 
W'clfare of the I’rowini; number of unskilled laliourers 
demanded fresh leg'islation and the Trade Union move¬ 
ment has come to stay. With the attainment of indc- 
j>endencc vigorous steps are being taken to make India 
industrially self-sufficient. vSome of the most important 
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industries have been brought under the exclusive 
management of the State. 

The Britisli ]>eri(xl is associated with the extension 
of iiiijiioved inelhods of transport in India. Railways 
were hrst oj)cned during the Oovernor-Oeneralship of 
Dalhoiisie. Steam ])oats are nov\' plying in most of the 
naxigable rivers of HcngaL Of late steam ])ov\er has 
])een rejilaced in some ])laces l\v electricity and the 
advent of tlie aeroplane has made the different jiarts of 
India accessible within a very short time. Civil aviation 
lias made remarkalde i)rogress since the World War II 
and vState owned and managed Air Tines are catering to 
the air-minded jieople of India to-dav. 

Trade cannot ])ros]>er without peace and peace w^as 
one of the greatest blessings of British rule in India. 

Educational Progress :—The Tkist India Conpiany 
did little for the introduction of Western education in 
this country. Warren Hastings w'as interested in 
oriental learning and to him we owe the Calcutta 
Madrasah. The Cliarter oi 1813 urged tlie Coinjiany to 
make the education of the natives one of its cares, but 
tlie fust English schools in Bengal w^ere founded by 
sucli Missionary scholars as Carey, Marshinan and Ward 
or non-official enthusiasts like David Hare and Ram 
Mohan Ray. During the (lovernor-Gcneralshii) of 
Lord William Bentinck, Macaulay wrote his famous 
minute on education in wdiich he advocated a policy of 
])atrc/nising and financing sclmols founded for imparting 
instruction in and through the medium of Tvnglish. 
Tlie result w^as that the number of such schools multi- 
])lied as a matter of course. In 1854 Sir Charles Wood 
sent his Education Despatch in pursuance of which the 
Department of Public Instruction was organised and it 
w^as decided to found Universities. In 1857 the Univer¬ 
sities of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras w^ere founded. 
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In 1882 the Hunter Commission recommciulcd the need Primary 
of impro\’in£> and enooura^ine, primary edncalioii, and Education, 
in 1904 Lord Cur/oii passed his Universities Act whicli University 
cnaliled Indian Universities to oj^en leacliin.^ and research 
de])artmcnts oi their own. Jn 1916 the Sadler Cnm- 
mission, of which the great vSir Asntosh Mookerjee was 
a member, made a fresh survey of educational develo])- 
nients. Since then a number of new Univeisities have 
come into existence, and in some vStates boards oi 
Secondary and Intermediate h'ducation have been set 
up. The Radhakrishnan Commission, appointed 1yv the 
Government of India in 1948, made im]>ortant recom¬ 
mendations for the improvement of University education. 

4'he Mudaliar Commission, apiiointed by the Govern- 
ment of India in 1953, submitted a conpirehem i\'e 
scheme for re-orientation of secondary education. 

Female education has received a great imjietus, and Female 
free and compulsory primary education lias become the Education, 
avowed aim of every Slate Government. Politi('al 
develoi)ments have contributed to the pn^gress of educa¬ 
tion and s])read of education is daily broadening the 
]>olitical outlook of the country. 

Two important educational schemes have for some- Wardha 
time i)ast engaged tlie public attention. The Wardha Scheme, 
scheme relies on the iirinciide of ‘‘earn while you learn” 
and gives an excessive emphasis on manual work. The 
scheme associated with the name of Sir John vSaigeiit 
aims at providing free m-hnary education for every boy 
and girl and techn'erd uid university education for Sargent 
selected pujhls. The author of the Sargent scheme Scheme*, 
planned to spread its imiilemeiitation over forty years 
but free India cannot wait so long and the present 
Ministry is anxious to speed it up. Given the money 
and the good-will there is no rea.son why educationally 
India should not be raised to the same level as the most 
progressive countries of the West. 
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Economic and Social Condition :—India is still 
a poor coniitry. Wealth is concentrated in a few hands 
while there is an overvvhehniny majority of poor men. 
Tlie standard of living is therefore miserably low. But 
of late there lias been a remarkable, almost revolutionary 
chaipee in its economic and social or^qanisations. India 
is fast ehanyiiiK from an agricultural to an industrial 
country and there is therefore a steady movement of 
the ])o])ulation from the rural to the urban areas. Ne^v 
towns are coming into existence in consequence and 
old ones assuming new^ characteristics. While leaving 
the more healthy atmosphere of the villages for dirty 
slums in the industrial centres the mill-liands have not 
only imjjroved their finance but have jaofited in another 
important respect as well. The agric'ultural labourers 
are <is a rule unorganised and incapable of i)resenting 
a united front to their enqdoyers. The industrial 
labour on the other hand is organised and the Trade 
rnions are recognised by huv. They can therefore 
imf)rove their financial and living conditions by 
concerted action and the consciousness of this i>ow’er 
could not but infuse in them that sjnrit of self-reliance 
and SL*lf-assertic)n which the rural labourer lacks. But 
the moral atmosjfiiere of the industrial slums is neces¬ 
sarily detrimental to the real welfare of their dwellers 
and the hygienic conditions are not conducive to their 
healthy growth. It is to combat these two crying evils 
that Mahatma (bandhi tried to revive the cottage indus¬ 
tries, of which the spinning wheel was only a symbol. 
Another newv feature of the present economic organisa¬ 
tion is the joint-stock company in wdiich .small savings 
can be invested by i^eople without the necessary 
business knowledge or exi^erience. In the old days 
each businessman worked on his own ; now^ even the 
richest and most enterprising of them prefers to float 
joint-stock companies. With all her industrial progress 
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Jiulia is still (lc])eiidciil on other countries for many 
of her essential needs and this economic dependence n ill 
•continue until heavy industries are ori^anised in this 
country on a pro])er scale. 

During the last half a century India has witnessed Social 
ii remarkal)le social change. The status of a man no 
longer depends on his caste hut on his moral qualities 
and materiiil resources. Western education with its 
democratic influence had a levelling eflect and in the 
schciol as well as in tlie railway trains and steamers the 
Brahman could not segregate himself from the non- 
Brahmau and the higher caste ])e()ple had to meet their 
low caste colleagues in a ])uhlic office or partners in a 
business on the same le\'el. Caste I)arriers are iherefore 
fast disap])earing and in urban scjcicty these arc ])racli- 
cally non-existent. Cases of inter-caste marriaee are by 
no means rare and the law’ no longer recognises the 
])ernicious i)ractice condemning men to untouchabilily. 

In fact the highest ranks in the ])ublic services are now' 
within the reach of every citizen irrespecti\e of caste, 

-colour or creed. Aurdher striking ])henomeiion has been 

the spread of higher education among women and the Position of 

consequent emergence of women from their .seclusion. 

As a result a growing number of educated women is 
taking a prominent jiart in social, ])olitical and educa¬ 
tional wa^rk. It is almo.st universally admitted that 
w'unien arc best fitted for certain ty])es of welfare work 
and they are playing their part as teachers and reformers 
with commendable zeal and efficiency. To these ha])])y 
results the tcaching.s of the Brahmo vSaniaj and Arya 
'Sainaj have made no small contribution. It may now’ 
be confidently ho])cd that before long there w^ill be a 
homogeneous casteless .society which wall help to liring 
the different vStates nearer together and go a long w’ay 
in building up a United India. 
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Conclusion :—India is the liuiiic of an ancient 
culture, if not the cradle of hiiiiiiui civilisation. Here 
came in the past many foreign tribes and races to be 
absorbed and Indianised. After the Muslim coiuiuest 
there was a wonderful blending of two civilisations, the 
result of wdiicli is to be perceived in art and architecture, 
painting and poetry, games and music, in common 
customs and the blind superstitions of our people. Then 
came other nations from the far-off lands of the West, 
and India gradiiall}" became part and i>arcel of the 
British Hmiiire. Under British rule, our country came 
into direct contact with the West ; but though w^e have 
deeply imbibed the spirit of the West, \\c have not 
discarded the faith and culture of our fathers. Will 
India ehect a harjiiony between oriental ])hilosophy and 
occidental science, betw^een the poetry of the East and 
the mechanism of the West, between the spiritual 
speculation of India and the worldly wdsdom of 
liurojic ? Providence alone know^s what lies in the 
woml) of the future. 

IMeanwhile we may acknowdedge what Britain did 
for India, rihe brought to our country that political 
unity which it had so long needed. She taught us that 
national ideal which alone can effect a tiermancnt unit}^ 
She brought here peace and commerce. But iieace has 
not been an unmixed blessing. With the advent of the 
Pax Britannica vanished the militaiy genius of India. 
The country has not produced a Shivaji, a Haidar Ali, 
or a Ranjit vSingh since the British ascendancy w^as firm¬ 
ly established here ; and the time has come when we 
must seriously ask ourselves whether the emasculation 
of our people was not too dear a price for unbroken 
peace and undisturbed order. With world commerce 
India has been exposed to w^orld competition, and our 
ancient industries have suffered. But Western science 
has placed at our disposal all her resources for exploring 
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the natural wealth of our fertile country. Railways and 
telegraphs, steamers and aircraft have brought the pro¬ 
vinces nearer each other ; and India forms to-day one India’s 
countr^^ and, in essence, one political entity, inspired 
with a coninion ideal, animated by a common spirit, 
striving to attain a common destiny. 

India has after long centuries achieved her freedom. 

Will she fail to j>lay her jiart in the comity of nations? 

Will she fail to work for the ideal that Buddha preached 
and Asoka practised ? Will she fail to serve the com¬ 
mon cause of humanity and succumb to the petty con¬ 
siderations of self-interest ? Let us hope not. India has 
a splendid ])ast, her future is bound to be equally 
brilliant. Let us, who represent the present, work 
harmoniousl>' but unsparingly for the glory and the 
greatnes.s that every true child washes for the mother¬ 
land. 


28 
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THE MAURYAS 
Chandragupta 

I 

Bindiisara A )n ifragltata 


Siibhinia (l>iininiia) Asokavatdhana }*riyadar'sin Vigatnsoka ( ? Tissa) 


Mahcndrn ^ SaiighamitraCharumati > Kutmla (l)haiina- Tivara 

vnardhana^ 
vSuyasas A 


Jalauka 

(Kashmir) 


Bandhupalita Sa^iprati ViKatasijlva 

(Da^saratha A Salt'suka 

Prvadhartna {-Varma) 

Satamdhanus 

Hrihadtatha 

TIIK KARKY (;rpT‘\8 

< jupta 

I 

Ghatotkaclui 

Chandra Gvpta / —Kuinara Devi (Iviclichhavi) 

j 

Samudra Gupta (Parakraiiianka, Sri Vikrama) 
I 

Chandra Gupta 11 (Vikraniaditya) 

(Do\a Giii)ta) 


Goviiida Gupta 


Kuinara Gupta I Praldiavati 

(Mahendraditya) (Queen of the Vakatakas) 


Skanda Gupta Puru Gupta Ghatotkacha (Uipta 

(Vikramaditya) (Sri Vikrama 


Narasiinha Gupta 
(Bnladitva) 

I 

Kumar a Gupta 11 
(Kramaditya) 


Biidha Gupta (vSri Vikrama ?) 

i 

Tatharata Gupta 

I 

Baladitya 


Vishnu^^upta 


Vajra 
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HOUSB OF PUSHYABHUTI 
Naravardhana (Thanesar) 

I 

Rajvavardhana I 

I 

Adityavardliana 

I 

Pra b ha ka tavani hana 


Rafyavardhana 11 HarshavardJwna Kajyasri 

(Siladitva) (Queen of the 

(Thane‘>ar and Kaiiauj) Maukharis) 

I 

daughter = l)hriivasena IT (Dhruvahhala, Baladitya) 
I (Valabhi) 

Dhatascna IV (Valabln) 
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THE IMPERIAL PRATIHARAvS 
Unnamed ancestor 


Nagabhata I Name not known 

L ? Nagavaloka ot Ilansote 
(Broach) plates] 


Kakustha Devaraja (Devasakti) 

1 

Vatsaraja (? Avanti and Maru) 

1 

Nagabhata II (Maru, Kanauj, etc.) 
(Nagavaloka II ?) 

I 

Ramabhadta (Ramadeva) 

I 

Bhoja I (Mihira, Prabhasa, Adivaraha) 
(Kanaiij) 

Mahendrapala I 

(Mahendrayudha, Nirbhayaraja, Bhaka) 


Bhoja II Vinayakapala (Harsha) 

I 

I Mahendrapala II 

Vijayapala (?) 

I 

Rajyapala (?) (Kanauj and Bari) 

1 

Trilochanapala (?) (Bari) 

1 

Yasahpala (?) 


Yuvaraja Nagabhata 
1 . 

Mahipala I (KvShitipala ?) 
Devapala (?) 

I 

Mahipala II (?) 
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THE RAUAS OF BENGAL AND THE GAIIADAVALAS 
Dayitavishnu 

I 

Sri Vapyala 
Gopala I 


Dharmapala 


Tribliuvanapala Devapala 

I 

Rajyapala 


Vakpala 

I 

Jayapala 

I 

Vigrahapala I (Surapala I) 

I 

Narayanapala 

I 

Rajyapala 

1 

Gopala II 

I 

Vigrahapala II 

\ 

Mahipala I 
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THE vSENAS of BENGAL 
Vira Sena 

I 

Samanta Sena (Radha or West Bengal) 

I 

Hemanla Sena 

I 

Vijaya SefM (Bengal) 

I 

Ballala Sena 

I 

Lakshmana Sena 


Visvarupa Sena 


Kesava Sena 

(lyakslimanya pisar Rai Lakh man of the 
Tabakat-i“Akbari ?) 
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KHAIvJI KTNGvS OV DKUHl, 1290-1320. 
(Jnim Khan (Tnlak Kliati of OuikIii/) 


KIial]is of Malwa I. Jalal-ud-dm, Idru/ Shah, 

d. Julv 21, 1296. 


II. Ivukn-iid-din, Ihrahiin, 
dt:i)Osed 121:H>. 


Masiid (Shihab-ud-diii 

I 

ITT. Ma-vid-diu, 
vSikandar Saiii, 
Muhammad Shah, 
d. Jan. 3. 1316. 


Pririre Khizr Khan IV. vShahad-ucl-din 

Ihnai, 

d. \piil, 1316. 


V. Qutb-iid-din, 
Mxibarak, 
d. 1320. 

VI. Na^^ir-ud-diii, 
Khnsr.iv (usurper), 
d. 1320. 


TUGIII^UQ SHAHI (OAl’lAT^NIYYAH TURK) KINGS OF 

1320—1413. 


I. Ghiyas-ud-din (Ghari Malik) Rajab = Bhatti Princess 

Tufthliiq Shah, T, Si pah Salar. 

d. Feb. 1325. | 

I III. Firuz vShah, d. Sept. 20, 1388. 

II. Muhammad, ]auna, 
d. March 20, \351. 


Falh Khan Zafar Klian VI. Muhammad Shah 

I d. ]an. 20, 1394? 

V. Abu Bakr, 
deposed 
Aug:. 1390._ 

IV. Giyas-ud-din, VIIT. Nusrat Shah, VIT. Ala-ud-din IX. Mahmud 
Tug^hluq (II), disputed succession, Sikandar Shah, 

deposed and killed set up in 1394, (Humayun Khan), d. Feb. 1413. 

March 14, 1389. d. c. 1399. d. March 8, 1394? 
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THE SAIYYID RULEUS OF DELHI, 1414-51 

I. Kliizr Khan, 

s. May 28, 1414; d. May 20, 1421. 


II. Mui//-ud-din, Mubarak, 
killed Jan. 20, 1434. 


Farid Khan 

I 

HI. Muhammad Shah, d. 1444. 


IV \la-ii(I-(hn, Alain Shah, 
(removed to Biidaiin, 1451), 
d. 1453. 


THE LODI KINGS OF DELHI, 1451 1526 

1. Buhlul Lodi, d. July, 1489 


II. Nizam Khan, Sikandar, 
Lodi, d. Nov. 21, 1517 

I 

III. Ibrahim Lodi, d. April 

21, 1526. 


Barbak vShah 
(Jaunpur) 


Alain 
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YADAVAS OF VIJAYANAGAR 



Samgaiiia I 

1 



1 ___ 

1 1 1 

1 

j 

Harihara I 

1 1 1 

Kaiiipana Buhka I Marappa 

1 1 

1 

Muddapa 

daughter = ?SisterS 
son of 
Ballala HI 

1 * 

Sami’aiua 11 


1 

Malladevi = Han/iara II 

1 i 1 

Kumara Vira- Bhaskara 

1 

Mallmatha 

1 

Kampana \ iruppana 


r 

Bukka II 

~ I” ^ ~ 1 

V irupaksha Deva Raya I 


1 

Mallanna 

1 ^ 

I'jra Vijaya ^daughter —Firu/ 

__ L__ 

Bah mam 


Dcva Raya II Pralap Deva Raya 


Mallikarjiina (Praudha-Pratapa Immadi^ ^Pina Rao) 


Virupaksha (?) 

1 

Praudha Deva 



TULUVA AND ARAVIDU KINGS OF VIJAYANAGAR, etc. 

Timma 
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'I'TMITRID DYNASTY—THE FIRvST SIX SOVEREIGNS (1526-1707). 

So-called “Barlas Turk*’, “Cha.t^liatae (Uar,uani”, or “Mu.Lihur’ Em^Jcrors. 
I. Znhit-ud-clin, Babur, d. 1530. 


TI. 2^ruliaiiiJii<Md Kaiuraii. Ilindal. Askari. 

Ilmuavuu, 
d. 1556. 

i 

i . I 

Ill. Jalal-ud-diii, Akbar, Mirza Hakim, 

d. 1605. 


IV. Nur-ud-diu Muliainmad, Murad. Daniyal. 

JahauL^ir, (Salim) ^ d. 1627. 


Khusrav. I’arviz. V. Shiliab-ud-din Sliahriyar. 

I Aluliammad, Shahjahau, 

Dawar Bakhsh dt‘])()sed 1058, d. 1666. 


Dara vSjiikoli. 


Sliuja. 


VI. Mill li-ud-din 
AIuli<ammad Auranczib, 
Alami^ir, d. 1707. 


Alurad. 
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RANAS OF MFWAR (FROM ARI SINHA) 

Ari Sinha 

t 

Hamir or Hammira I 
I 

Kshetra (Kheta) Sinha (Chitor) 

I 

Laksha (Laklia) 

__ I_ 

1'^ I 

(Chunda) Mokala 

I 

Rana Sn Knmhlikarna vSarvahliaiima 

_L_ 

I I 

Udayakaran Rajmalla (Rayamalla) 

^ _ I 

(I^rithviraja) wSanii^ratna (Sanga) I 

I 

Banbir 

Ratna Sinha Vikraniiit Udaya Sinha (Udayapur) 

Pratap Sinha I 

I 

Amara Sinha I 

1 

Karan 

I 

Jagat Sinha I 

I 

Raja Sinha I 
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Raja Sinha 1 


(Bhima Sinha) 


vSinha 11 


Jaya Sinha 

I 

Aniara vSiiiIia 11 

I 

vSamgrania Sinha JI 

I'onrlh son 


IVntap Sinha II Ari Sinha II 

I 

Raja Sinha 1' 


Tlamir If 


Bhima Sinha 


Eateh Sinha 

! 

Bhupal vSinha 


I ^ I ^ 

fnwnn Sinha Princess KrivShna 

I 

Sardnr vSinha (adopted) 

I 

Samp Sinha (Brother, adopted) 

I 

Samhhu (nephew, adopted) first eonsin Siijjan Sinha. 


29 
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BHONSDAS (CHHATRAPA'll) 

Maloji (Claims dcscenl from the 

Royal family of Chilor). 


Yadavas of D'^va^iti 

I 

I/ukhji Jadhav 

I 

Jija Bai -vShaliaji = Tnka Bai 


V3^aiikojj 

or 

Ekoji 
(Tan j ore) 


Satnbhaji 

(died at Kanak,qin) 

Sai Bai:r. SPTIVAJT 1 -vSo\ra Bai 

. . I . . I 

Y\‘su Bai - vSambhaji T Tara Bai —Kajaram- Rajas Bai 

I I I 

vShahu T (Shivaji H) vSluvaji HI Sjimbhaji IT 

(Kolhapur) 

Ram Raja Ram Raja 

j adopted bv Shahu 

I 

vShahu TI (adopted) 


Pratap Singh 


Shahaji Raja 
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GCNKALOGlCAIv TABLE OF THE P15SHWAS 

V^isvauath 

1 

1. Balaji Vibvanath (1713) 


II. Baji Bao I (1720) Chiumaji Appa 

Sadabiva Rao Bliao 


III. Balaji Baji Rao (1740) VI. RaKlmnath Rao (Kanlioba) (1773) 


is\as Rao IV. Madhava Bno V. Mar..van Rao i 
Ballal (17(11) (1772) , 

1 ! 

VI r. Madliava Rao Narnvan | 

(1774) j 

I 1 " 1 . 

Ainrila Kao IX Baji Rao IT (1796) '’III Chiinnaji Appa 
(ad()[)ted) (1796) 

I 

V^inavuk Rao 

Natia vSaheb (adopted) 



THE LATER TIMURIDS 

VI Muhi-iid-dm Mulianimad Auran^zib, \lamgir I, d. 1707 
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GOVERNORS-GENERAL 


{Temporary and offixiaiing in italics). 

T. (lOvcrnors-General of Fort William in Bengal 
{Regulating Act of 1773) 

1774 (October). Warren Hastings. 

1785 (February), Sir John Maepherson. 

1786 (September). Karl (Manpiess) Cornwallis. 

1793 (October). Sir John Shore (Kord Teigninouth). 

1798 (March), Sir A. Claike. 

1798 (May). T{ai 1 of Moiniiigton (Marcjuess Wellesley). 

1805 (July 30), Maiapaess Cornwallis (for the second time). 

1805 (October). Sir George Barlod\ 

1807 (July). Baron (Karl of) Minto I. 

1813 (October 4). Karl of Moira (Marquess of Hastings). 

1823 (January). John Adam. 

1823 (August 1). Baron (Karl) Amherst. 

1828 (March). W^illiam Buiicrworth Bayley. 

1828 (July 4). Lord William Cavendish-Bentinck. 

TI. Governors-General of India (Charter Act of 1833). 
1834. Fold William Cavendi.sh-Bentinck. 

1835 (March 20). Sir Charles {Baron) Metcalfe. 

1836 (March). Ikaron (Earl of) Auckland. 

1842 (February). Baron (Earl of) Ellenborough. 

1844 (June). William Wtlberforce Bird. 

1844 (July). Sir Henry (Viscount) Hardinge (Ford 

Hardinge I.) 

1848 (January). Earl (Marquess) of Dalhousie. 

1856 (February). Viscount (Earl) Canning. 
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PROVINCIAL GOVERNORS 


III. Governors-General and Viceroys. 

1858 (November 1). Viscount (Earl) Canning:. 

1862 (March). Earl of Elgin and Kincardine I. 

1863 (November). Sir Robert Napier (Baron Napier 
of Magdala) 

1863 (December) Sir Wtlliarn T. Denison. 

1864 (January). vSir John (Baron) Eawrence. 

1869 (January). Earl of Mayo. 

1872. Sir John Strachey. 

1872. Lord Napier of Merchisioun (Baron Napur of 
Et trick). 

1872 (May). Baron (Earl of) Northbrook. 

1876 (April). Baron (Earl of) Lytton. 

1880 (June). Marquess of Ripon. 

1884 (December). Earl of Diifferin (Marquess of Dufferin 

and Ava). 

1888 (December). Marciuess of Eansdowne. 

1894 (January). Earl of Elgin and Kincardine II. 

1899 (January 6). Baron (Earl) Curzon of Kedleston. 

1904 (April). Lord Ampthill. 

1904 (December). Baron (Marquess) Curzon of Kedleston 

(re-appointed). 

1905 (November) Earl of Minto II. 

1910 (November) Baron Hardinge of Penshursl (Lord 

Hardinge II). 

1916 (April). Baron Chelmsford. 

1921 (April). Ivarl (afterwards Marquess) of Reading. 

1925. Lord Lytton IJ. 

1926 (April). Baron Irwin (afterwards Lord Halifax). 

1929. Lord Goschen (during the absence of Lord 
Irwin on leave). 

Earl of Willingdon. 


1931 (AprU). 
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19vS4 (IVIay-i\u^n^t). Sir George Stanley, 

19v^ (Ai)ril). Marquess ol LiiiHtligovv 

fW Cl orci U07 ^-(rcncral and C'lown Rep} cscnialivcs. 

(Alt of 193S) 

1937. ^laniuess of Tvinlithgow . 

19v38 (June), Loid Lhabourne. 

1938. Marquess of Ivinlilh^ow. 

1943-1947. Viscmint Wavell, 

1945. Sii John Colville. 

1947 (March). TyOid Mounlbatten. ^ 

V. (1 ovl 11101 s-Cxencial of the 'Dominion of India. 

(Indian Independenee Aei, 1947). 

1947 (August 15). Lord Mounlbatten. 

1947 (November). Sri C. Rajagopalacliari. 

1948 (June). Sri C Rajagopalachari. 

(The Office of Oovernor-Gcneral was abolished on 
January 26, 1950, on which date India became 
a Republic.) 

PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF INDIA 

19v50. Dr. Rajcndra Prasad. 

1952. Dr. Rajendra Prasad. 

LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS OF BENGAL 

vSir Frederick James Halliday ... ... May 1, 1854 


vSir John Peter Grant ... ... ... ... 1859 

Sir Cecil Beadon ... ... ... ... 1862 

Sir William Grey ... ... ... ... 1867 

Sir George Campbell ... ... ... ... 1871 

Sir Richard 'J'emple, Bart., K.C.S.I. ... ... 1874 

The Hon. Sir Ashley Rdcn, C.S.I. ... .. 1877 

Sir Stcuarf C. Baylcy, K.C.S.I. (Officiating) ... 1879 


sSir Augustus Rivers Thompson, C.S.I., C.I.E. ... 1882 
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PROVINCIAL GOVERNORS 


H, A. Cockerell, C.S.I. (C)fficiating) ... ... 1885 

Sir Steuarl C. Bayley, K.C.S.I., C.I.E. ... ... 1887 

Sir Charle.s Alfred Elliot, K.C.S.I. ... ... 1890 

Sir A, 1\ MacVonnell, K.C.S.I. (Officiating) ... 1893 

vSir Alexander Mackenzie, K.C.S.I., retiied 6lh April, 

1898 .. . . ... .. ... 1895 

C harLcs Cecil Stevens, C.S.I. (Officiating) ... ... 1897 

Sir John Wooclburn, K.C.S.I., died 21st November, 1902 1898 

J. A. Bourdillon, C.S.I. (Officiating) ... ... 1902 

Sir Andrew Henderson I,eith Eraser, K.C.vS.I. ... 1903 

Lancelot Hare, C.S.I., C.I.E. (Officiating) ... ... 1906 

F. A. Stacke (Officiating) ... ... ... 1906 

Sir Edward Norman Baker, K.C.S.I., retired 21st Sept* 

ember, 1911 ... ... ... ... 1908 

Sir Frederick iVilliani Duke, C.S.I. (Officiating) ... 1911 

(The office of lyienteriant-Governor of Bengal vvai* 
abolished on April 1st, 1912, when Bengal was once 
again raised to Governorship.) 


GOVERNORS OF THE PRESIDENCY OF 
FORT WILLIAM IN BENGAL 

The Rt. Hon. Thomas David Gibson, Baron Carinichal 


of Skirling, G.C.I.E., K.C.M.G. ... ... 1912 

The Rt. Hon, Earl of Ronaldshay (afterwards the 

Marque.ss of Zetland), G.C.I.E. ... ... 1917 

Sir Henry Wheeler—{March) ... ... ... 1922 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Lytton ... ... ... 1922 

Sir John Kerr —(10th April to 7tli August) ... ... 1925 

The Rt. Hon. I.ord Lytton—(from the 8th August) .. 1925 

Sir Hugh Stephenson —(11th June to 10th October) ... 1926 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Lytton—(from 11th October) ... 1926 

The Rt. Hon. Sir PTancis Stanley Jackson, P.C., G.C.I.E. 1927 
Sir Hugh Stephenson —(for 4 months from the 5th of June 

to October) ... ... ... ... 1930 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Francis Stanley Jackson ... ... 1930 

Sir John Anderson ... ... ... ... 1932 
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